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¥ ¥ A SAILOR SONG. 





BY KIOHARD HENRY STODDARD. 





Bourpow and Braganza, 
They say, are royal strains ; 
The blood of fifty sailors 
Is running in my veins ; 
With a yo-heave-ho, 
And a rumbelow! 
P Flowing, flowing, 
Coming, going, 
Not @ waft in vain 
To my little pinnace upon the Spanish main 
From dawn till day is done 
To a sailor's son, 


The name that I do bear 

Means, they all declare, 

Pennon, standard-bearer, 

Stalwart armor-wearer, 

Descendant of stout fellows, 

Whom the Wicter sun still mellows, 
With a yo-heave-ho, 
And a rambelow 

To sailor, sire and son! 

New Yorx Orry. 


—_ 
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* ALONE,” 


BY PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 

My life puts forth to sea alone ; 
The skies are dark above. 

All round I hear gray waters moan, 
Alas for vanished Love! 





——  — a 
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**Oh! lonely life that presseth on 

Across these wastes of years, 
Where are the pilots swiftly gone? 
Whose is the hand that steers?” 


“The pilote they are left behind 
Upon yon golden strand ; 
We drift before or with the wind ; 
We cannot miss the Land— 


“That Land to which we hurry on, 
Across the angry years ; 
Hope being dead, and sweet love gone, 
There is no hand that steers,” 
Lonpoy, ENGLAND. 


THE CHARCOAL-BURNER'S 
FRIENDS. 
BY DORA READ GOODALE. 
Tux collier lives in Stony Hollow, 
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L All bronzed and bearded, rough and tall : 
He turns—bis mouthing mastiffs follow ; 
” His horses neigh across the wall ; 


The stubborn oxen heed his tread ; 
His look recalls the cringing hound ; 
The snake lifts up its burnished head 
To meet « wild, elusive sound. 


Late Antumn brings his blackened features 
To these harsh hills he loved of old; 
Housed here with fierce and furry creatures, 
His great red fires deride thecold: ~ 
The Summer long he ranges wide ; 
He tracks the forest, green and blind ; 
By fallow field and mountain side 
His coiling smoke dissolves in wind. 


"= re 


The white-skinned birches fell together 
When strong gales blew and brief suns shone ; 

A widening round, in April weather, 
Grew upward to a shining cone. 

Its gaping mouths are crusted deep ; 
Its smoldering center wastes away : 
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Thus back—the heavy watch is over— 
His rhythmic call rings sweet before. 
Wild rabbits, muffled deep in clover, 
Lift their wide gaze beside his door. 
The squirrel drops from roof and vine, 
Leaps to bis shoulder, cries and clings ; 
The robin whistles in the pine ; 

The thrush remembers May, and sings! 


What crouching, wild-wood things have found 
him, 

Charmed from their covert, who can say? 

A step —the chattering circle round him 

Dissolves in shadow, and away | 

They scatter to the crumbling rocks, 

Their sylvan signal echo-borne— 

The lonely barking of a fox, 

A pigeon crying in the corn! 


In narrower circles closing on him 

He knows the partridge where he lies, 
Her bright, emboldened glance upon him— 
That startled head—those shining eyes! 
He sees in pastures high and sweet, 

On sunny hillsides green and lone, 

The orange lizard bask in heat, 

Embossed against the burning stone, 


Some charm compels the fierce, free creatures, 
To that rude frame and lawless mind— 
Brown, massive throat and heardened features 
And eyes remorseless to his kind. 

Some look he wears for these alone, 

His closer kinsmen never kuew— 

A look, a breath, a tireless tone, 

By probing instinct proven true. 


READING, Conn. 


_ 
—_ 


A WORD FROM JOHN G. WHIT- 
TIER, 








BY RAY PALMER, D.D. 





WE lately received a private and wholly 
personal letter from Mr. Whittier, the poet 
so universally loved and honored, which, 
among other good things, contained the 
following sentences: ‘It is rather the 
fashion of the worshipers of Arr to ignore 
or condemn a poem which has a moral or 
devotional aim. A little wickedness and 
irreverent audacity in a writer seems to 
many literary judges a thing to be com- 
mended. I have no complaint to make of 
a lack of commendation. I have more than 
I deserve. But I don’t like to have the 
praise bestowed only on the unmoral and 
nonreligious pieces.” 

These forcible words from one whose 
name stands by common consent among 
the very first in American literature 
seemed so just a protest against a fre- 
quently exhibited tendency of current 
criticism that we asked and received per- 
mission of the venerable writer to quote 
and use-them as a fitting text for afew 
suggestions in respect to the relation of 
religious thought and feeling to literary art, 
especially to poetry. The disposition 
among a certain class of those who take 
the chair of:literary criticism to hail ‘a 
little wickedness and irreverent audacity " 
as an evidence of cleverness or genius, 
and to-deny that religious sentiment and 
emotion have any legitimate place in litera- 
ture, does not indeed always express itself 
in so explicit and positive a way. Its dis- 
taste is perhaps made manifest by~ signifi- 
cant silence, when it should have spoken. 
It may, as Pope says: 

* Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike”; 
or it may assert as a canon, that art ex- 
ists wholly for itself, and ceases to be art 
when it is used with reference to an end; 


truth and emotion, however ideally con- 
ceived and however exquisitely embodied 
in rhythmic forms. This assertion in re- 
gard to art is often put forward by a vague 
and superficial criticism as if it were an 
axiom—a recognized and _ indisputable 
truth. The fact is quite otherwise. It is 
neither self-evident nor susceptible of 
proof. The great thinkers affirm no such 
thing. They teach the very opposite. 
**The conscious utterance of thought by 
speech or action to any end, is art,” says 
Emerson. True art always has an end. It 
has an ideal toward which it works, and 
which it desires to realize. That end may 
doubtless sometimes be simply the pleas- 
ure which the realization itself affords. It 
may be, in other instances, the accomplish- 
ment of some practical good result, for the 
production of which art is the proper in- 
strument. No doubt there is atruth in 
the familiar saying of Quintilian that ‘‘ the 
perfection of art is to conceal art”; to keep 
itself in its subtle working always within 
the sphere of imagination and above the 
grossness of what has no fitness to affect 
the sensibilities. But this is quite a differ- 
ent thing from asserting that art can aim 
at nothing beyond itself. 

As one of the most admirable of the fine 
arts, poetry stands on the same footing as 
the rest. It must work to ends as well as 
they. In the cboice of its ends it is en- 
titled to the largest liberty consistent with 
the essentisl nature of all art. It may 
choose to embody in poetic forms and meas- 
ures its own ideal creations, which critics 
of poetry often, but- wrongly, assume to be 
the sole, or at least the chief, function of 
the true poet. It may, with equal fitness, so 
throw over the face of Nature the light and 
color of imagination asto clothe all with 
life and beauty; to transfigure, in a word, 
every object, and give to each a power not 
intrinsically its own of touching effectively 
the finer sensibilities of the soul. It may 
aim by its artistic harmonies, its felicities 
of language and of rhythm to move any of 
the passions which belong to the nature of 
man; to stir the spirit to loveor hate, to 
joy or grief, to hope or fear; to rouse 
it to heroic courage, or subdue it to tender 
and sweet emotions. Its liberty of choice 
is bounded only by the lines which divide 
poetry from prose, the refined from the in- 
elegant and coarse, the work of the cre- 
ative and life-giving imagination from that 
ofthe cold, discussive understanding. 

We are now in a position to answer the 
question, What is the relation of religious 
thought and feeling to literature, and es- 
pecially to poetry as a department of lit- 
erary art? If what we have said is true, 
there is no just ground for the disposition, 
manifested so often by the class of critics 
to which Mr. Whittier refers, to at least 
give the cold shoulder to the poet when 
his strains may chance to breathe not only 
of Parnassus and of Helicon, but of Her- 
mon and Siloa as well, and to deny that 
moral and religious sentiment and affec- 
tions, however poetically presented, have 
any legitimate placé in literature at all. 
Of all subjects of human interest and at- 
tention, none are so essentially elevated 
and noble, so profoundly quickening to 
the healthful intellect and the uncorrupted 
heart, as those with which man’s religious 

nature has to do. Human character aod 
experiences, human love and all the work- 
ings of the natural passions, heroic actions, 








His searching eyes lohg vigils keep ; 
His blinking lantern mocks the day. 


as when, for example, it is employed in the 
expression of moral beauty, or of religious 


pathy with the grand and beautiful in Na- 
ture—these and such as these are the things 
with which poets most largely choose to 
deal. With these they seek to thrill the 
sensibilities, to light the smile of joy, to 
moisten the cheek with tears, to move the 
profoundest affections of the soul. To 
such themes, handled with high poetic art 
and warmed with true Promethean fire, 
the natural susceptibilities readily respond 
according to their properlaw. But these 
themes, after all, belong to a lower range 
of subjects than those which appeal more 
entirely to the moral and religious nature 
of man. The great mystery of our being, 
the momentous questions relating to its 
possibilities, its duties and its destinies, 
the inworking of conscience and the whole 
moral nature, the invisible things revealed 
to faith, the spiritual aspirations and sym. 
pathies in their manifold workings in all 
human hearts, which help to determine the 
character and happiness of man as made 
in the divine image and living in vital 
relation to God—these things, nobody will 
deny, open vastly higher and richer fields 
of thougbt, and grander and more stimulat- 
ing materials to the imagination, than those 
to which we have referred as deemed by 
some almost the sole fit subjects for poetry. 
They stand in close relation to what is best 
and highest in man’s whole being. 

No doubt it is truc that very good 
thought and feeling have often been em- 
bodiedin very poor verse; and that such 
poetry, if it assumed the name justly, 
merited even severe criticism. But have 
not the non-religious poets written quite as 
much poor verse as those who have at- 
tempted to treat religious materials poetic- 
ally? Piety, although expressed in toler- 
able verse, does not constitute poetry. The 
inspiration of poetic genius alone is able to 
do that, whatever may be thetheme. Still, 
however, the notion of certain writers 
that piety is tncompatible with true poetry— 
at least with that of the highest order—is 
contrary to the well-known and universally 
admitted facts of literary history. No- 
where is there to be found poetry more 
sublimely grand and effectively dramatic, 
more exquisitely tender, sweet, and beauti- 
ful,than in the Bible. Homerand the Greek 
dramatists are pervaded throughout with 
allusions to the religious thought and feel- 
ing of their time, or with the direct ex- 
pression of them. Milton’s “ Paradise 
Lost,” is, warp and woof, made up of the 
sacred and the spiritual. Cowper's 
**Task,” in spite of the depreciation of 
critics destitute of religious sympathies, 
and whose esthetic tastes disrelish what- 
ever has a religious flavor, lives and will 
live to delight and invigorate the lovers of 
elevated and healthful poetry as long 
as the English language shall survive. 
Wordsworth’s most exquisite and soul- 
absorbing, as well as most highly-finished 
and most enduring poems, are those which 
breathe throughout the pure, fragrant, life- 
giving atmosphere of the Christian revela- 
tion—of the New Testament itself. Cole- 
ridge wrote nothing finer poetically than bis 
noble hymn, ‘‘ In the Vale of Chamouni.” 
Tennyson has written nothing more essen- 
tially immortal than his ‘‘ In Memoriam.” 
Happily, of our American poets, those who 
stand in the first rank have all bad the 
good taste and the courage to speak at 
fitting times to the moral and religious na- 
ture as freely and frankly as to the intel- 





vicissitudes of fortune, with their sorrows 
and joys, their hopes and aspirations, sym- 


lectual, the esthetic and the social nature 


in men. Mr. Bryant's writings, from firstto — 
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last, bear the impress of a thoughtfully and 
delicately susceptible religious mind. Mr. 
Whittier, whose earliest strains were s0 
largely given to freedom and the interests 
of universal humanity, in the calmer at- 
mosphere and mellow ripeness of his later 
years, has evidently more and more de- 
lighted to speak words of Christian sym- 
pathy and love, and of profound Christian 
experience ; the evidently spontaneous over- 
flowing of a heart abiding habitually in the 
peace of God and beating in catholic sym- 
pathy with all who are truly in union with 
Christ; and it is quite certain that these 
delightful poems, which have found re- 
sponses in so many Christian hearts, have 
not only made for themselves a 
place in literature, but will long 
keep it, and will lend their salutary in- 
fluence to bless the world. The same sub- 
stantially may be said in relation to Mr. 
Longfellow. In spite of the cautions of 
some of his «ritical advisers against the 
peril of descending to the commonplace— 
to which he gave no beed—the spirit of his 
poetry became steadily, from year to year, 
more decidedly Christian to the end; and 
none of his pieces have more deeply 
touched the popular heart, or been oftener 
read and quoted with admiration aad de- 
light, than those in which the healing balm 
divinely offered to Christian faith and love 
has been applied to bleeding hearts, and has 
soothed anguish into comfort, by means of 
the exquisitely poetic numbers in which 
they were embodied by his pen. To speak 
effectually to the great heart of the com- 
mon humanity, in its every-day experiences 
of joy and sorrow, is the noblest achieve- 
ment of the highest genius. The religious 
instinct, or, as better expressed, the moral 
and religious consciousness in man, is one 
of the most distinctive and essential 
elements of his being. He is surely an in- 
competent critic who forgets or ignores 
this most material fact. The poct, how- 
ever gifted and brilliant he may be, who 
fails to heed it, may perhaps win the éclats 
of the unreflecting multitude and be the 
fashion of the hour; but he will never at- 
tain a place among the really great masters 
whose songs ring through the ages and 
abide enduringly in the quickened souls of 
men, 

We have referred to this subject at the 
hint afforded by the words of one whose 
judgment will carry with it great weight, 
in the interest of sound criticism and en- 
during literature. While we areas yet a 
young people, and our literature is just 
taking form and fixing its type for coming 
generations, every considerate person, who 
loves his country and his kind, must earn- 
estly desire to see it grounded on principles 
of truth and wisdom; to see the public 
mind educated to a just appreciation of 
what is intrinsically pure and good. Noth- 
ing else is really beautiful. Nothing else 
will prove enduring. We have seen that 
literary history, and the opinions and prac- 
tice of the truly great writers, vindicate 
the right of the poet to draw his materials 
from the things which speak to the relig- 
ious sensibilities of mankind, using them, 
of course, under the same artistic laws and 
the same wsthetic limitations to which he 
is eubject in treating atl other kinds of 
subject mutter. We rejoice, also, to rec- 
ognize the fact—for we believe it to be a 
fact—that there are clear indications of a 
more elevated and still improving tone in 
public opinion and in the higher organs of 
criticism within a few years past. The 
voice of the press has very generally and 
emphatically rebuked the shameless at- 
tempts which, in a few instances, have 
been made either to debauch the popular 
taste or to defy it. No thoughtfully vir- 
tuous man or woman can fail to see and 
feel the unspeakable importance of doing 
all that can be done to educate the public 
mind to the love and reverence of what- 
ever is pure and elevating in any depart- 
ment of art and literature; and whoever 
helps to do this deserves the thanks and 
the homage of the world. 

Newanrx. N. J, 

A Re a 

Waew the late Mr. Shaw (Josh Billings) 
was presented to Rubinstein, it is said that the 
pianist fell to recounting his own noble descent, 
| ge | oe of it: “A mere fe 
great Barbarosse.” Mr. Shaw in Plated cee 
y for the benefit of the bystander * You inherit 
your talent, I see.” Senon vero 2 ben trovato. 





LOCAL OPTION—WHAT IT I8 AND 
HOW IT WORKS. 


TESTIMONIES FROM COMPETENT OBSERY- 
ERS. 








LOCAL OPTION IN MARYLAND. 





BY THE HON. WILLIAM DANIEL, 


LATE PRESIDENT OF THE MARYLAND StaTe TEMPER- 
ANCE ALLIANCE AND CANDIDATE FOR VICE-PRESI 
DENT O¥ THK UNITED STATES. 





To Tux Epiror or Tar INDEPENDENT: 


Dear Sir: In answer to your favor of Oc- 
tober 22d, I have to state that we now have 
local option in some twelve counties of our 
state, with the exception of some four elec- 
tion districts and a number of other dis- 
tricts in other counties, probably equaling 
the half or more of another county. The 
total number of our counties is twenty- 
three. This prohibition has been obtained 
by means of local option. Our policy has 
been, as a rule, to obtain for each county 
a distinct law, requiring a vote to be taken 
on the question of prohibition, and either 
the aggregate majority of the whole county 
to determine the question, or the majority 
to determine it in each district respectively, 
some countics having adopted the one 
method and some the other. But whena 
vote has been taken on the matter, we have 
never provided by any of our iaws that 
there should be a second. vote. So that, if 
prohibition is gained, or lost, that status of 
things remains until another special act of 
the legislature is obtained for a re-vote. 
In nearly all of our counties where prohi- 
bition has been thus secured, it has worked 
well, and the laws have been generally well 
enforced. In a number of counties, where 
the question has been submitted the second 
time, after having tried prohibition for a 
few years, the result has generally been, on 
the second trial, a largely increased vote 
for prchibition; and there have been 
but two exceptions to this. One was in 
a county where the law was a very 
feeble one, and under one or more pro- 
visions of which druggists were allowed 
to sell almost without restriction, and by 
reason of which drug stores were greatly 
multiplied, and became, for the most part, 
really liquor saloons. The law, also, 
was deficient in other respects, and could 
not, therefore, be well enforced. This was 
passed, mureover, in the first year of the 
commencement of our work for local 
option—namely, in 1874—and repesled 
about a year after it had gone into opera- 
tion and when the sentiment was not nearly 
60 strong for probibition as it is now in the 
state. And it was only then repealed by 
the submission of a very stringent license 
law to the voters, in the alternative. The 
other exception was the case of a county 
where the law was adupted in 1880, by a 
very small majority, and that by throwing 
out one district for irregularity or fraud, 
and but for which, our opponents claim, 
the law would have been defeated. Here, 
also, the law was poorly enforced—worse 
than in any other county of the state; the 
officers themselves seeming to’ be not in 
sympathy with it, and some of them 
strongly opposed. And after a trial there- 
of for four years, it was, upon resubmission 
last Fall, repealed. 

I send you a copy of a local option 
tract, containing strong testimony, and 
that from our best citizens representing 
different business avocations, as to the 
great good local option has achieved for 
us. I may briefly say that it has emptied, 
in a number of cases, our jails and aims- 
houses, and in others greatly decreased 
the number of their inmates. It has also 
greatly decreased the inmates of our peni- 
tentiary; it has appreciated property, 
lessened taxes, and has been, generally, the 
great promoter of peace, happiness, and 
prosperity. 

We commenced this work in 1873 by the 
organization of the Maryland State Tem- 
perance Alliance, which was a prohibitory 
association from the beginning; its main 
object, as stated in its constitution, being 
the prohibition of the licensed liquor traffic 
by law. I also send you one of our reports 
(not having published one for the last two 
years) in the beginning of which willrke 


found the constitution and machinery of 


our Alliance, which has already accom- 
plished so much good for this cause. 


~ 


The weakness of local option is this: 
There are some counties that cannot be 
carried by it, as well as some districts 
in counties, thus leaving a licensed 
county, or district, right alongside of and 
in the midst of those where the sale is pro- 
hibited, the former, of course, demoralizing 
the latter; and you cannot very frequently 
reach large cities by this method, nor 
counties having towns of any considerable 
size in them. Yet a half loaf is better 
than no bread. In this regard state constitu- 
tional prohibition has some advantages over 
local option, in that the strong prohibitory 
counties will assist in carrying licensed 
counties, and sometimes cities. But I 
doubt whether any state having one or 
more large cities in it can be carried for 
constitutional amendment. Tbe thorough 
organization of the liquor trade, its vast 
monetary power, and its corruption of pol- 
itics, will almost invariably insure the de- 
feat I have named. For states having 
large cities, therefore, it seems to me, 
there is no hope but through the election 
of representatives to the legislature that 
will enact statutory prohibition without 
reference to the people. This implies the 
securing the aid of the country by means 
of its higher tone of morality to aid in 
carrying the cities, and afterward enforc- 
ing the law therein. This further, in my 
judgment, implies the necessity of a politi- 
cal organization devoted to this object, and 
without which prohibition can neither be 
obtained nor enforced. 

Our local option movement has never 
been strictly a political one; and yet we 
have sometimes interrogated candidates, 
and voted for those answering favorably 
or for those whom we knew to be in sym. 
pathy. In other cases, having created a 
strong public sentiment, the principle has 
been yielded by legislatures for counties 
through petitioning or otherwise, and 
where the question has not been previously 
introduced or agitated in the political 
campaign. At first the politicians looked 
upon the measure with a great deal of dis- 
trust, and were opposed toit, some of them 
very bitterly. Nor, as a rule, have they 
ever been in favor of it since; yet a num- 
ber of them, more recently, have come out 
publicly for it, and for the reason that the 
policy has become such a popular one with 
us. 

I think the experience that we have had, 
as to the good results of local prohibition 
within the last twelve years, would greatly 
facilitate the passage of a constitutional 
amendment if it could be submitted. And 
yet there are many in the counties that 
opposed the submission of a constitutional 
amendment, fearing that it might injure 
what they already have, if it failed, and 
also feeling that they are well enough off 
with such prohibition asthey now have, be- 
ing at the same time unwilling to help their 
feeble neighbors of other counties or cities to 
obtain the same. In this respect, I think, 
local option has been, and will be, an im- 
pediment to the obtaining of constitutional 
amendment, or statutory prohibition di- 
rectly, through the legislature, or through 
political organization. 


The rum power did not antagonize our 
effort so much at first; but, within the last 
five or six years, and when they saw we 
were making such strong inroads upon 
them in the state, they became alarmed, 
more active and more thoroughly organ- 
ized, spent much more money, and put 
forth much stronger exertions to defeat 
prohibition than formerly. A number 
of temperance men in the beginning of this 
work stood aloof, especially many of those 
belonging to temperance societies, who 
believed that moral suasion alone, exerted 
through their little societies, by rescuing 
the intemperate and saving the young, etc., 
was the means of furthering this work. 
We, therefore, found about as much op- 
position from this class of people, for the 
first half dozen years of our struggle, as 
almost from any other source; yet our con- 
tinued successes, and the good results 
emanating therefrom, have so popularized 
the movement that scarcely a man can be 
found anywhere throughout the state who 
makes any claim at all of being a temper- 
ance man who does not now favor ané 
throw tip his hat for local option or pro- 
hipition. 





BaLTimors, Mp. 











THE HEAVENLY INHERITANCE, 
BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 


Tax procession of generations, each com. 
ing into life by individual births, and each. 
retiring therefrom by individual deaths, 
presents a wonderful spectacle in the 
divine arrangement of our present exist. 
ence. Both movements are so regulated 
and graded to each other that, while the 
individual dies, the race lives in a series of 
coming and retiring generations. 

These generations, as they come and go, 
move along the track of life in groups, the 
members of which, though in all these 
groups made ‘‘of one blood,” are allied 
together under the law of kinship, and 
thus exist as parents and children, 
brothers and sisters, and other remoter de- 
scendants of a common parentage. These 
components of each family group, while 
holding general relations to society as 
whole, and to the race as a whole, also hold 
special relations to each other. These 
special relations furnish the basis of certain 
established and fixed laws, giving rise to a 
class of facts in our present social life, 
which are represented by the terms * heir,” 
‘**heirship, “inherit,” and ‘* inheritance.” 

Thus the worldly possessions of a de- 
ceased owner or proprietor thereof, unless 
otherwise disposed of by will, or justly 
liable for his debts, become, at his death, 
the possessions of his children born in law- 
ful wedlock, if he has any, and if not, then 
of his next nearest of kin in the descending 
line. Such descendants are spoken of as 
‘* heirs”; and their relation to the deceased 
proprietor is one of ‘‘ heirship.” They “ in- 
herit,’’ in the circumstances stated, his pos- 
sessions at the time of his death, and prior 
to his death are called heirs apparent or 
presumptive. What they thus receive is 
designated as an ‘‘ inheritance.” The laws, 
or usages, or both, regulating this trans- 
mission of private property from one gea- 


4 eration to another, are so general and wide- 


spread among men that the terms in use to 
represent the facts have substantially the 
same meaning in all ages and countries. 
The facts themselves are perpetuated as 
being in accordance with the sense of the 
race. 

Human life on earth, in this way, sup- 
plies a basis for a class of conceptions 
and a class of words, which inspiration 
utilizes in setting before us the relation of 
Christians to God, in what they now are, 
and in what awaits them in the life to 
come, as derived from the system of grace 
established in the Gospel of Christ, and 
carried into effect by his mission and work 
onearth. The terms “heir,” ‘ heirship,” 
“inherit,” and ‘‘inheritance,” appear in 
the Word of God for this purpose; and 
through them both the present and the fu- 
ture of the Christian are disclosed. Though 
not invented by inspiration, they are appro- 
priated to serve its ends. The terms far- 
nish a fitting rhetoric for the ideas meant 
to be conveyed. There is no difficulty in 
understanding their import. 

The Bible, in giving us these ideas, sets 
out with the broad assumption, which it 
often affirms, that men, in their unregen- 
erate state, are sinners against God, aliens 
from him, ‘‘ strangers from the covenants 
of promise,” the enemies of God by wicked 
works, and that, considered in this condi- 
tion, they are ‘the children of wrath,” 
‘‘having no hope, and without God in the 
world.” They are spoken of as disobedi- 
ent, as law-breakers, and as having the 
carnal mind which is ‘enmity against 
God.” Though children of God by crea- 
tion, and though his sun shines alike upon 
the evil and the good, and his rain descends 
upon the just and the unjust, still these 
aliens and strangers do not come within the 
scope of the Scripture promise. God has 
written no covenant of good in their favor, 
and made no pledge for their good in either 
world. His language in regard to their 
character is that of stern rebuke and de- 
nunciation, and, in regard to their final des 
tiny, that of awful menace. He is repre- 
sented as being to them ‘“‘a consuming 
fire.” His lips burn with the monitions of 
coming wrath. He is not on their side, and 
they are not on his side. We should not, and 
we cannot innocently, ignore or slur over 
this branch of Bible truth. We may, by % 
doing, deceive ourselves, if not others; bu 
we cannot thereby change the truth. That 
will stand, whatever attitude we assume. 
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The Bible is an awful book in what it says 
about the wicked, alike as to their charac- 
ter and destiny. No picture can be drawn 
jn darker colors than those of this book; 
and the wonder is that it should create so 
little alarm in this world, even among those 
who, professing to believe in the truth of 
the picture, act as if they did not so be- 
lieve. . 

Setting out, then, with this assumption, 
and adjusting itself thereto, the Bible, in 
the disclosures of the Gospel system, intro- 
duces to our thoughts the gracious doctrine 
of divine adoption, by which those who 
are aliens and “children of wrath,” may, 
and millions of them do, become “the 
children of God by faith in Christ Jesus.” 
John, in his gospel, refers to those who re- 
ceive Christ, and of them says: ‘ But as 
many a8 received him, to them gave he 
power to, become the sons of God, even to 
them that believe on his name.” In one 
of his Epistles he says of such persons: 
‘* Beloved, now are we the sons of God.” 
Paul says to the Galatians: ‘‘ For ye are all 
the children of Goud by faith in Christ 
Jesus.” He also says to them: ‘‘ But when 
the fullness of the time was come, God 
sent forth his Son, made of a woman, made 
under the law, to redeem them that were 
under the law, that we might receive the 
adoption of sons.” To the Ephesians he 
speaks of God as ‘‘having predestinated us 
unto the adoption of children by Jesus 
Christ.” , 

These and similar passages coniain the 
Bible doctrine of adoption, by which those 
who are not the children of God in the 
spiritual sense may and do become such 
by faith in Christ Jesus. They believe; and 
God adopts them in the Gospel sense; and 
then relations which did not before exist 
are established between them and God. 
Moses was not, under the law of Nature, 
the son of Pharaoh’s daughter; yet, ‘he 
became her son” py adoption, and she 
gave him his name. So sinners, when re- 
pentant and believing, become ‘‘the chil- 
dren of God” by adoption, and, as the 
apostle says, receive ‘‘the Spirit of adop- 
tion,” whereby they are enabled to cry: 
**Abba, Father.” Adoption is the word 
that the Bible uses. Sonship is the new 
relation created thereby. The alienage of 
sin and condemnation under the law give 
place to sonship under the Gospel; and 
those who were ‘‘the children of wrath,” 
become ‘the children of God.” 


What, then, does the Bible say in regard to 
these adopted sons and daughters of the 
Lord Almighty? The answer to this ques- 
tion brings into the field of vision the 
glorious doctrine of their heirship, as a 
fact established coincidently with their 
adoption, and resulting therefrom, and also 
what the Bible says about their inheritance 
ia the life to come. 

The apostle having spoken to the Ko- 
mwaus as having ‘‘ received the Spirit of 
adoption whereby we cry, Abba Father,” 
and having said that ‘‘the Spirit itself 
beareth witness with our spirit, that we 
are the children or God,” proceeds at once 
tosay: ‘And if children, then heirs— 
heirs of God, and joint heirs with Christ.” 
The first form of the statement is general, 
and is to the effect that the children of 
God are “theirs.” As natural sonship in 
the family makes one an heir, so sonsbip by 
gracious adoption makes one an heir. Paul 
uses the expressive and impressive word 
‘*heir” for the idea he has in mind and 
means to convey. 

The added words, immediately follow- 
ing—namely, “heirs of God and joint 
heirs with Christ” —are still more express- 
ive. They have avast weight of meaning. 
These children gre, under the provisions of 
the Gospel system, heirs to the honors and 
blessings, here and hereafter, which God 
has promised in his Word, which he only 
cen bestow, and which immeasurably 
transcend anything derivable by heirship 
from the mightiest potentate that ever sat 
on an earthly throne. Being ‘‘ the chil- 
dren of God,” they are also “heirs of 


God.” The climax of the idea is reached’ 


when they are spoken of as “‘ joint heirs with 
Christ”—that Christ whom God hath ap- 


pointed as ‘‘ the heir of all things,” whom’ 


he “hath highly exalted,” to whom he has 
‘*given a name which is above every 
name,” ‘by whom also he made the 
worlds,” and who is ‘‘the briglitness of 





his glory and the express image of his per- 
son.” To be associated with Christ in an 
heirship of God, so that it can be said that 
we are ‘‘joint heirs with Christ,” aad, as 
such, partakers with him in the glories at- 
tached to him, and to be so united to him 
as to enjoy the privilege of sitting with 
him on his throne—which is the idea given 
in the Bible—all this surely leaves nothing 
to be gained, and nothing higher to be ob- 
tained in the way of honor and glory. This 
will do for humanity; and if the Bible 
stopped here, we might well sing all the 
melodies ever chanted on earth or in 
Heaven. 

The Bible, however, not only speaks of 
the heirship, and the gracious principles 
upon which it is based, but also speaks of 
the resulting ‘‘inheritance.” Christ, in the 
days of his flesh, said that these heirs 
‘shall inherit everlasting life,” and also 
declared that in the final judgment he 
would say unto them: ‘‘Come, ye blessed 
of my Father, inherit the kingdom pre- 
pared for you from the foundation of the 
world.” Paul speaks of them as ‘* meet to 
be partakers of the inheritance of the saiuts 
in light,” using the term ‘ light” as the 
Scripture symbol of holiness and happiness. 
He also speaks of them as ‘sealed with 
that Holy Spirit of promise, which is the 
earnest of our inheritance, until the redemp- 
tion of the purchased possession.” This 
‘*purchased possession” is Heaven, pur- 
chased by the blood of Christ for the heirs 
of God; and these heirs are now labeled, 
sealed, and stamped for that Heaven, and 
this ia the ‘‘earnest” of their inheritance, 
to some extent the thing in kind, and hence 
a foretaste, and also the pledge of grace 
that the inheritance shall at last be realized. 

Peter’s description of this inheritance is 
in these words: ‘‘ An inheritance, incor- 
ruptible, undefiled and that fadeth not 
away, reserved in Heaven for you.” Mark 
these characteristics of this inheritance. 


First, it is*‘ incorruptible,” like the soul 
itself, imperishable and immortal, and, in 
this respect, unlike all the inheritances 
that in the short day of life can be received 
or enjoyed in this world. 

Secondly, it is ‘‘ undefiled,” pure in it- 
self, aud pure in the method of its attain- 
ment, and, in both respects, unlike many 
of the inheritances of earth. 

Thirdly, it ‘“‘fadeth not away.” This 
means, not only that it continues forever, 
as opposed to destruction, but also that it 
forever retains all its original freshness, 
beauty, and glory. It is an eternal ama- 
ranth—a flower that never withers, never 
changes its color. or loses its bloom. It 
grows upon the banks of the River of Life, 
and its richness and fragrance will continue 
undiminished through all the ages of 
eternity. 

And, finally, this inheritance is ‘ re- 
served in Heaven” for ‘‘the heirs of God 
and joint heirs with Christ.” It is not here 
on earth and in time; but is there in that 
blessed Heaven of which the Bible speaks 
so often, and makes so much. We cannot 
obtain it—certainly not in its fullness—and 
yet stay in this, world. We must die in 
order to enter into its complete possession; 
and when we die, being heirs of God and 
joint heirs with Christ, then, and only then, 
will this incorruptible, undefiled, unfad- 
ing, and heavenly inheritance become our 
actual possession. Our experience will 
then explain Peter’s words. Then we 
shall have an idea of what eye hath not 
seen and ear hath not heard, and of what 
it hath not entered into the heart of man 
fully to conceive. Then we shall see that 
it did not entirely appear on earth what we 
were to be, and that death and experience 
were needed to make the complete dis- 
closure. 

A bright, cheering and happifying view 
is enshrined in the words “heir,” * in- 
herit,” and ‘‘ inheritance,” as used in the 
Bible to designate the present status and 
future condition of the children of God. 
Oh! how the best things of this life pale in 
the contrast, and vanish into emptiness! 
What is there beiow the stars that will for 
a moment compare with the heavenly in- 
heritagce? What heirship is equal to that 
of the heirs of God and the joint heirs with 
Christ? The poorest beggar that ever 
crawled On earth, if-enriched with this 
heirship, has the wealth of Heaven in re- 
serve for him, and needs only to die to be 


dressed in robes of light and become a 
prince in the skies. He ‘is richer far than 
the richest man on earth who, though he 
rolls in all the luxury and splendor of 
time, is not an heir of God and not a joint 
heir with Christ. Death will soon strip 
the latter of all his possessions in this 
world, and sink him for the next world 
into the most absolute poverty. When the 
things of time fail him, as soon they 
must, he will be a bankrupt forever. It is 
not so with those who, whatever may be 
their condition here, are the heirs of God, 
and who, when dying, go to receive the 
inheritance of the saints in light. These 
are really the rich men of earth—rich in 
faith, rich in good works, rich in the hope 
of glory, rich in Heaven, rich forever. 
The crown of righteousness is theirs. God 
himself is their portion. 

Our kindred dead, and sleeping in Jesus 
as the heirs of God and the joint heirs with 
Christ, are now in Heaven, and there vastly 
better off than they ever were and could 
be here. We miss their presence and 
mourn their absence, yet our loss is their 
gain. Though we cannot speak to them 
as once we did, and they cannot speak tu 
us as once they did, we know that they still 
exist, and that in the highest conceivable 
sense it is well with them. God be praised 
that, as we send forth our anxious 
thoughts after them, and wish for the 
utmost possible knowledge in regard to 
them, this gladsome response through the 
Bible comes to us from the spirit world. 
We are not left to sorrow as those who 
have no hope. Faith hears the echo of 
their song. Affection congratulates them 
upon their victory. Resignation accepts 
their absence. Hope anticipates the day 
when the survivor will sing the same song 
in the same Heaven, and obtain the same 
victory. All the heirs of God and all the 
joint heirs with Christ will at last be az- 
sociated in the same heavenly inheritance, 
The guaranty of grace applies to them all, 
and alike secures the wealth of Heaven to 
them all. 

Reader, can you do better than to make it 
the one business of life to become a partaker 
of this inheritance? Can you spend your 
thought and time on a greater object? Can 
you win a grander prize? What will you 
do when all else fails, if, in this respect, your 
life shall prove a total failure? Death will 
soon meet you; and when it comes, if you 
are not rich toward God, you will be poor 
indeed. Pause to think before thinking 
will be too late. Remember that, while we 
have a day of grace on earth, in which we 
may secure this inheritance, that day does 
not last forever. It brings with it its 
golden opportunity. This opportunity, if 
finally lost by misimprovement, ean never 
be recalled. There is great wisdom in 
seeking the Lord ‘‘ while he may be found,” 
and in calling upon him ‘while he is 
near.” 

“There is a line, by us unseen, 
That crosses every path— 
The hidden boundary between 
God’s patience and his wrath,” 
Broox.yy, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER. 


BY R. A. OAKES. 











Ir April be the opalescent pearl in Na- 
ture’s chaplet, November is a translucent 
moss-agate, with shades of freaked browns 
and restful grays. It is the interlude be- 
tween ‘‘ mellowed splendors dropped like a 
benediction” and ‘‘ snows twice bolted by 
the northern blasts.” Poets have sung fu- 
nereal dirges over it, and found in it nothing 
but sodden fields and chilling mists and sun- 
less skies. But for him 
“ Who looks upon the hills with tenderness, 

And makes dear friendships with the streams and 

groves,” 

November's fields are still fairy fields, and 
her woods still full of lissome grace and 
beauty. Then ‘‘the silence and the calm 
of mute, insensate things” steep the senses 
with a fresh delight, and the eye is 
freighted with those daintier cargoes missed 
in the passage of October’s royal fleets. 

The first lovely tintings of the year—pale 
golds, delicate pinks, russets and vards— 
come while the snows of Apuievill linger; 
and while yet the varnished crimsons glow 
upon the oak, and the beeches rustle their 
pale umbers, November sifts her silvered 





flakes upon them. As April is the joyous 


TD Allegro, ** born on beds of violets blue,” 
so ‘November is the somber Ji Penseroso 
‘*with sad, leaden, downward cast.” Thus, 
as it were, through bracelets of crystal, Na- 
ture opens and closes her generous palms 
of bud and blossom and fruit, edges the 
‘‘unspent treasures of the year” with er- 
mine, melts the last snow-falla in her unseen 
crucibles, and transmutes them into fra- 
grancies, pulpy and alluring; and when, 
wan and gray, the faithful mother trails the 
soft rustling of her shimmering robes along 
the distant hills, November fashions for her 
“a cushion of snow 

Round as a pillow and white as milk.” 

Why, then, should one mourn when the 
fleecy counterpane is spread? Nature but 
sleeps; she is not dead. The very Jeaves 
that ruatle beneath the squirrels’ tread will 
be reborn. The gray November skies sift 
down no pitiless rain; it but beats the 
wastes of Nature into pulp for reabsorption ; 
and millions of tiny rootlets will turn them 
into pungent saps, which April shall breathe 
upon, and lo! once more shall crinkle the 
virile leaves, and once more shall blossom 
the iridescent hearts of flowers; 

“«—. for Autumn’s withered leaves 

Supply the warp on which the Spring its rich em- 

broidery weaves.” 

Under the grayest of skies, and in the 
most somber of settings, Nature never fails 
in bits of lovely coloring, subdued or bril- 
liant; and of no hue is November’s spectrum 
barren. From *‘ frosted white and amber 
ferns” to the glowing rubies strung to the 
prino’s top-most tip, not the sheen of the 
most delicate tint is lacking. Soft, rustling 
carpets, purple and crimson and russet, 
cover the forest’s floor; ‘‘ tiny jungles of 
moss” are touched with the brightest of 
scarlets; on mossy green pillows repose the 
red beads of the mitchella; through the 
vivid green of thelycopodiums the creeping 
blackberry, Tyrian purple, trails its luxuri- 
ant colors; the ‘plane trees’ speckled 
arms” are all the lovelier from the abandon- 
ment of its leafy umbrage, while the ashen 
grays of the beech are 

‘*Bossed with many a mossy thing 
And gold with lichen blotches,” 

In favored nooks still may be found 
‘*plumy sheaves and lingering flowers’; 
daisies still lifting their ‘‘silver shields 
bossed with gold”; tiny hare-bells ringing 
their silent chimes; mallows, with a dash of 
roses in their petals; violets, snow-white or 
touched}with daintiest purples ; wild mustard, 
with eyes of shining gold; and the white 
corymbs of the pungent yarrow. In lone 
pastures wild apples leave their scraggy 
branches loaded with harvests that the hare 
and woodchuck alone do not disdain. 
Sometimes one comes upon these wildlings 
in the deep woods, still faithful to their 
yearly tasks of flower and fruit. Some 
bird or marmot, or possibly mephitis, most 
pungent of night-walkers, dropped the seed 
into the damp mold. How rank and 
crowded the branches with acrid fruit! 
With what opulence it lies piled on the 
matted grass beneath! One might, with 
Keats, 

“ in embalmed darkness guess each sweet, 
Wherewith the seasonable month endows 
The grass, the thicket, and the fruit-tree wild.” 

A fragrance musky, piquant and deli- 
cious, distilled from rains and sunshine, the 
songs of birds and the breath of flowers, 
irradiates from the gnarled branches and 
penetrates the nostrils from afar; and yet, 
when one comes to taste, it needs the 
‘*sauce of November's sharpest winds” to 
make them palatable. 

With the ripened aroma of the wild ap- 
ples comes the final harvest of the year, the 
last gathering of the nuts. Winds and 
frosts have finally supplemented the jabors 
of truant-boy and squirrel, and the cloying 
remainders strew the woodland and the 
open fields. Here the butternuts lie heaped, 
their brown rinds bronzed with gold; here 
the chestnuts have unlocked their needle- 
guarded caskets and, cared for like precious 
jewels, on satin sheens disclose the dark- 
brown fruit. Here, tco, the shagbarks have 
shaken from their stately limbs clinking 
balls of ivory. What a gastronomic smack 
the gray squirrel gives as his sharp teeth 
lay bare the oily kernel. No wonder he 
makes the wood echo with his chickaree- 
ree-ree. He, too, is epicurean in his tastes, 
and vies with the boys for possession of the 
sweet and oily cones that make the droop- 





ing arms of the beech doubly aslant. When 
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the frosts have split the prickly brown 
burrs, and the winds have spilt out their 
dainty contents, what harvest more attract- 
ive? Sometimes, hidden away in hollow 
logs, one stumbles upon quarts of the clean, 
white-shelled meats. I never had the heart 
to rob the busy nut-crackers outright, 
though even an equal division seemed cruel 
for the squirrel—and for the boy! Then 
the hazel, from the midst of sunny flowers 
still fluttering, adds its helmeted treasures. 
For every avenue of the soul, Nature has 
some charm; so here, in ‘‘the shady wood- 
aisle’s sacred hush,” there steals upon one 
soft undertones known only to the loving 
ear. 
“The purple, rich, and glimmering smoke 
That forms the Indian Summer's cloak” 


is all around us, shrouding the distant hills 
and draping the delicate spray of the forest. 
‘The fluid gold of sunlight” glitters upon 
the spider’s web, and sparkles like the glint 
of diamonds on the amber bosses of the 
pine’s exuding gum. The distant brook, 
‘‘running, leaf-shod, upon the pebbles,” 
breaks in soft, pulsing ripples of sound, like 
a bushed lullaby. ‘*Thesymphony of soar- 
ing pines” is never absent, nor the velvety 
rustle of flying wings. In the crevices of 
the oak’s rugged bark, one hears ‘‘ the tick 
of the spider’s clock”; the feet of mice go 
pattering over the dead leaves; the blue 
jays, ‘‘darlings of the eye,” call to each 
other from every point of the compass; 
flocks of clamorous crows dart through the 
branches with incredible speed; from the 
interlacing spray the faded leaves drop to 
the ground with a faint sigh; and, as if the 
hour of wakening had come, the squirrel 
upon the ear his wild alarum. 
From the open pastures there floats the 
saintly call of the bluebird; on the withered 
branches the woodpecker beats the impris- 
oned worm’s death march; from the brood- 
ing silence the partridge winnows his muf- 
fled thunder; noises of domestic life, ‘ the 
fretful stir unprofitable and fever of the 
world,” come faintly and at intervals, while 
over all is the 


springs 


* —goft eye-music of slow waving boughs 
Powerful almost as vocal harmony.” 

Then, to one whose thoughts, even on the 
bleakest day, are sufficient for personal 
warmth, the atmospheric effects upon 
November’s landscape are full of unceasing 
variety and beauty. The changes are like 
those of April, smiles and tears, though the 
smiles are wan and the tears full of rime. 
And yet not even her somberest mood is 
lacking in some compensation. The black- 
est clouds serve as the most fitting back- 
ground for the display of the forest’s deli- 
cate spray; the sunrise floods its leafless 
corridors with a beauty unknown in the 
rival-days of umbrage; at noontide the 
golden tide of light lays bare the secret of 
‘*bosky dells,” of tangles of smilax, berry 
crowned, disclosing ‘‘ deep glooms and sud- 
den glories,” while at dusk the tree-tops 
glow with the radiance of the departing 
sun, and are kindled into fresh beauty. 
And when the wind, rain-laden, touches 
them, with what sinuous grace they ac- 
knowledge the invisible presence, and what 
a glow its wet fingers leave on the most 
somber of tintings. 

Belated ducks, if small coteries of from 
three to eight, continue to fly southward. 
Sometimes they rest their wings upon the 
black waters of the pond, and when they 
resume their flight will mount in radiating 
circles until the point of the compass is 
gained, and then onee more face the South. 
Do they make mental landmarks when they 
alight, or is there some lodestone in the far 
waters of the Chesapeake that draws them? 
At night one hears the raucous bugles of the 
wild geese far in the upper air—faint sounds 
in the distance, slowly swelling to the maxi- 
mum, and then dying away as they came. 
One’s dreams are sweeter and far more 
vivid from such inspiring interludes. 

Then on some bright morning, when the 
crisp sunshine illumines the dark, blood-red 
stains of the cranberry patches, one walks 
the fields to find the air everywhere stream- 
ing with glistening silver threads, ‘‘ undula- 
tions, like films of silk blown by the wind.” 
If one traces a bit of this glinting gossa- 
mer to its source, he will find 1t to originate 
with a small, red spider, who elevates its 
spinneret in the air while reeling out the 
lines of silken sunshine. When these undu 





lating outriders becomes of sufficient length 
to freight its maker, the little aeronaut 
loosens its festenings and sails away into 
the blue air. Is it by preconcerted arrange- 
ments that the air on this particular morn- 
ing should be filled with these gossamer 
films, and their makers be all intent on seek- 
ing ‘‘ fresh woods and pastures new”? 

Then there come days when the brown 
fringes of rain drop down upon the hills 
and sweep across the plain. Fierce pellets 
of hail beat against the windows, and no 
sentient thing gives animation to the land- 
scape. Pools of somber water, doubly black 
with the images of brooding storms, spread 
over the meadows; the winds smite with a 
gelid lash, and ominous clouds chase each 
other through interludes of blue sky and 
wan gleams of sunshine. The melancholy 
days have really come; yet not for long. 
In the chillest hour the great mother pauses 
and turns back, drapes berself anew in 
sheens of amethyst and amber, and calls 
the sweet South once more to the allegiance. 
It comes, not laden with the breath of 
violets, but musky with the odors of decay- 
ing leaves, with the appetizing smells of 
brown furrows, glistening with the friction 
of passing plowshares, the perfume of the 
fern, ‘‘ sweetest when dying,” the indes- 
cribable odors of all woodsy thiogs. The 
birds feel and acknowledge the change; 
gold-finches renew their Spring-time melo- 
dies over the fluffy heads of the golden- 
rods, the throats of song-sparrows throb 
once more in liquid song, robins clamor 
and chatter in the hedge-rows, 

* And the quick flicker, like a checkered speck, 

Climbs the mossed oak and taps with darting 

neck.” 

The fur-bearers, dainty-footed mice, lumber- 
ing muskrats, weasel and mink, rabbit and 
squirrel, feel once more the thrill of expand- 
ing warmth. Is it the charm of bygones 
that comes with age, the renewal of youth 
in the fountains of memory, that softens 
the heart of November, and floods her realms 
with the warmth and tenderness of Spring? 
Though for the shorn lamb the winds are 
rarely especially tempered, Nature is still 
compassionate. If she slays, it is that her 
creations may spring anew. Her laws— 
slow, patient, and immutable—are merciful 
in their very immutability, and all living 
things are her attorneys. The owl, in his 
judicial ermine, is not more wise than the 
muskrat fashioning his sod palace; man, in 
Lis supreme trust in God’s promise of seed- 
time and harvest, is not more favored than 
the swallow, with his strong wings and his 
knowledge of lands where eternal Summer 
reigns. The squirrel fills his granaries 
with the same forethought that animates 
his human brother; the snowbirds never 
fail to find the sedges packed with multi- 
tudinous seeds and the birch catkins’ in- 
exbaustible storehouses. Nor is the floral 
world less kindly cared for. Of all the in- 
numerable forms of life, not one is disin- 
herited or cast adrift uncared for. To the 
apple is given its racy pulp that bird and 
beast may sow its seeds and perpetuate its 
existence; the hickory-nut is hidden away 
in an acrid jacket while immature, and, 
when finally cast forth, its life-giving kernel 
is packed securely away in a bony helmet. 
And if the marnut, thick-coated, stands in 
the door of his frost-proof dwelling, and, 
safe in the blessed sleep that shall tide him 
over the wintry months, finds no gloom 
in the November skies, why should 
man, with resources almost illimitable, feel 
less content? 

Hood, in one of his characteristic poems, 
has counted up the discomforts of the 
month, ending his long string of negatives 
with 

“No shade, no shine, no butterflies, no bees, 

No fruit, no flowers, no leaves, no birds, 
November!” 
But for him who seeks, November is ful) of 
positive attractions. More than ever, 
Nature does not speak of death, but of the 
resurrection. The keen eye reads the 
promises everywhere. In the ‘‘acorn’s 
chalices with the braided sides,” in the 
pendent chrysalides of green and gold, in 
the creamy silken cocoons hid away in the 
shellbark’s rugged seams, in every hight 
and depth of her seeming desolation. The 
woods are knotted with buds for next 
year’s leafy canopies, the sere grasses of 
the uplands are mantles of warmth for the 
tender rootlets beneath, and everywhere 
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to the eye of patience and faith is dis- 
closed 
‘*. the possible glory that underlies 
The passing phase of the meanest thing.” 
NoBToN, Maze. 
Fo en 
THE WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEM- 
PERANCE UNION. 


BY MIS8 M. 





E. WINSLOW. 


Tuer eleventh annual meeting of the 
National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, held recently in the city of Phila- 
delphia, was the most interesting and sig- 
nificant ever held, not only because of the 
very large number of sisterly delegates as- 
sembled in the city of Brotherly Love, but 
also because of the political interest which 
has of late attached itself to the proceed- 
ings of this body. This is the first time 
since 1881 that the Convention has been 
held at the East, and, of course, the ma- 
jority of delegates were Eastern. That a 
body so constituted should have declared 
itself unconditionally on the side of third 
party political action, shows a decided 
progress of opinion in the majority of the 
temperance women. This action is char- 
acterized by the Philadelphia Press as ‘“‘a 
very serious practical blunder”; but that 
the temperance women are of a different 
opinion is shown by its vote of 243 to 29 in 
favor of the resolution which caused so 
violent a discussion last year at Louisville. 

The Convention commenced its session 
at nine o’clock on Friday morning, in As- 
sociation Hall, Miss F. E. Willard presid- 
ing. The other general officers—Mrs, C. 
B. Biull, of Connecticut; Mrs. M. A. 
Woodbridge, of Ohio; and Mrs. L. M. N. 
Stevens, of Maine; the secretaries, together 
with Miss Esther Pugh, of Ohio, occupied 
the platform, which was decorated with 
flowers and banners representing the differ- 
ent states. The superintendents of de- 
partments of work, the editor of the Union 
Signal—the official organ of the Society, 
and the vice-presidents, holding their 
offices by virtue of their position as State 
Presidents, were on the floor with their va- 
rious state delegations, the number pres- 
ent during some part of the Convention 
being nearly three hundred. 

Miss Willard’s Annual Address was the 
main event of the morning session. As 
usual it was clear-cut and concise, giving 
acomprehensive view of the present state of 
the field, with its various depart ments of 
labor. Several new departments were sug- 
gested, special attention being given to the 
topics which the Pall Mali Gazette has made 
painfully familiar to us during the past 
year. In closing, the speaker gave her 
view of the political status of the Society, 
in these words: 

**Asto our relation with politics, we do not 
forget in the midst of our unmistakable gains, 
that the Democratic,Party is the open ally of 
the liquor oligarchy in the realm of national 
politics, Thesaloon is entrenched in politics 
even more firmly than in law. We can write 
and speak and pray for the only party that de- 
clares the saloon must go.” 

The greater part of the first afternoon 
session was devoted to a discussion pro- 
voked by a suggestion presented by the 
executive committee that the Union Head- 
quarters be removed from New York to 
Chicago. The suggestion was founded on 
the obvious fact that Chicago is more nearly 
in the center of the country, and more ac- 
cessible to the West and Noithwest, while 
the members from the Souti could reach 
the one place as easily as the other. The 
New Yorkers and Pennsylvanians, however, 
were very much opposed to the change, on 
the ground that New York is the most im- 
portant city in the country, Chicago being, 
beside it,‘‘ only an inland town.” Mrs.Hunt, 
of Boston, said that the West has every- 
thing—president, editor, and publisher 
being in Chicago, while two others of the 
general officers were from Ohio. The 
opinion of the Convention being taken by a 
rising vote, it was found that 176 of those 
present were in favor, forty-two being op- 
posed. During the afternoon the Rev. 
Wilbur F. Crafts urged upon the Con- 
vention the adoption of a crusader’s badge, 
to be worn upon the white ribbon badge, 
und the Rev. C. H. Mead, of the National 
Temperance Publication Society, made an 
address. At the close of the session Mrs. 
T. B. Carse, of Llinois, read the report of 
the Union Signal, which is represented as 








being in a flourishing condition, a dividend 
of four per cent. to stockholders being de. 
clared. In the evening Mrs. J. R. Jones, 
President of the Philadelphia Union, made 
an address of welcome to the visiting dele. 
gates, which was replied to by Mrs. Moore, 
ot Ohio. Mrs. Buell read the correspond. 
ing secretary’s annual report. 

On Saturday a delegation of Canadian 
ladies visitedthe Convention. They were 
Miss E. J. Barber and Miss J. E. Dougall, 
of Montreal, with Miss Minnie Johnson, of 
Ottawa. The Treasurer’s rep ort. presented 
at this time, showed the total receipts for 
the year as $10,375.45. Various reports of 
work followed. Mrs. H. C. McCabe spoke 
of the evil influence upon the Indians of 
the poisonous stuff sold to them at the mil- 
itary ports as medicine. Mrs. McCleeg 
urged that something be done to counter. 
act ‘‘ the great evil of liquor saloons in the 
neighborhood of United States ports.” Mrs 
Esther Honsh suggested that leading writ. 
ers be asked to introduce temperance inci- 
dentally in their sturies, essays, etc. Mrs. 
J.C. Batemen, in charge of the department 
of Sunday observance, said: ‘‘We must 
fight Sunday newspapers, Sunday mails 
and Sunday trains, excursions and base 
ball.” Mrs. E. G. Greene and Mrs. A. J, 
Hammer represented the cognate depart. 
ments of juvenile and kindergarten work- 
Mrs. Sophia Grubb described the ravages of 
intemperance among our foreign popula- 
tions, dwelling especially upon the opium 
habit among the Chinese. Akin to the 
interesting particulars of this report were 
those given by Mary Byron Reese, engaged 
in efforts to overthrow the tobacco habit. 
Mrs. Willard Butler spoke of the great in- 
crease of intemperance induced by the al- 
coholic prescriptions of physicians ;other re- 
ports followed, those of the national organ- 
izers being very encouraging. 

The Young Ladies’ Temperance Unions 
took charge of the Saturday evening meet- 
ing, addresses being made by Miss Mary C. 
McClees and Mrs. Frances J. Barnes, Na- 
tional Superintendent of Young Ladies’ 
Work, both of New York, and Mrs. Caro- 
line Leech, of Kentucky. ‘‘ Woman’s Op- 
portunities to Injure the Liquor Traffic” 
was the subject of the lattcr’s address. 

The Convention arrangements this year 
took in Sunday, which, though not devoted 
to business, was quite a field-day among 
the temperance workers. Mrs. Mary A. 
Woodbridge preached the annual sermon 
in the morning at the Hall, and ia the even- 
ing some ten of the city pulpits were occu- 
pied by women speakers, Miss Willard 
addressing an immense audience at the 
Arch St. M. E. Church. In the afternoon 
a children’s jubilee meeting was held, un- 
der the auspices of the young ladies, Mrs. 
Anna M. Hammer, of New Jersey, presid- 
ing. Nearly 2,000 children were present, 
and sang with great enthusiasm. Miss 
Anna Gordon talked delightfully to the 
little folks, and was followed by Miss Lucia 
Kimball, of Chicago. Miss Leech and Miss 
Tobey, of Boston, both spoke; and then 
Mr. John Wannamaker, the pet of the Phil, 
adelphia boys, made a bright, brief, hearty 
address. 

Early on Monday morning Mr. Edward 
Morris, Consul at Philadelphia for Liberia 
and a firm and consistent friend of the tem- 
perance women and their cause, was pre- 
sented to the Convention, and made a little 
speech, and was followed by Major George 
A. Hilton, of Washington. Delegates from 
other bodies then in session, and leaders of 
other societies, notably Alexander Whildin, 
the venerable president of the Sabbath- 
keeping Association, were introduced also, 
and each said a few words. Mr. Anthony 
Comstock’s remarks were very impressive, 
and closed with these words: ‘* Wherever 
you find a brothel you find a bar ; wherever 
you find an intemperate man you find an 
unclean one.” 

The routine work of the morning was 
the re-election of officers; and these various 
speech-makers were introduced during the 
intervals of waiting for returns. After the 


elections had been announced, and the offi- 


cers gracefully accepted their positions, 
Mrs. Annie Wittenmyer, formerly, and for 
several years, president of the Association, 
presented the resolutions which form the 
platform of the Convention. They were 
all of interest, especially those whicb 
touched upon the revelations of the Pall 
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Mall Gazette, and that which declared in 
favor of Woman Suffrage; but the great 
stress of the Convention lay upon this: 
“We reaffirm the position taken at the 
St. Louis Convention, in 1884, pledging our 
influence to the party that will furnish the 
best embodiment of Prohibition; and we 
will continue to lend our influence to the 
party that declares for Prohibition and 
Home Protection.” The discussion that 
followed was heated and protracted, al- 
though nothing in the slightest degree sub- 
versive of Christian courtesy took place. 
Mrs. Woods, of Iowa, Mrs. M. P. Moore, 
of Vermont, and Miss E. A. Fowler, of 
West Virginia, presented a minority report, 
to the effeet that, for the sake of harmony 
among the members and to secure the co- 
operation of temperance men of other pav- 
ties, it is unwise to pledge the influence of 
the Union to any political party. Some of 
the strongest and most earnest speakers 
argued in behalf of this minority report; 
but the general feeling was on the other 
side, and it was killed, and the resolution 
as originally read adopted by a vote of 243 
to 29. A solemn protest, signed by twen- 
ty-four names, was afterward presented, 
with the request that it be entered upon 
the minutes. 

The afternoon and evening sessions were 
continuous, lasting in all about nine hours. 
A great deal of business was crowded into 
that time. The remaining reports of the 
different departments of work were pre- 
sented, Mrs. J. K. Barney, of Rhode Island, 
speaking on *‘ Prison and Jail Work,” and 
Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, of Massachusetts, 
giving a brief sketch of the steps which 
had led to the adoption in fourteen states 
of a Compulsory Temperance Education 
Law. An account of the Women’s Tem- 
perance Depar:ment at the New Orleans 
Exposition was given by Mrs. J. K. Nichols, 
of Indiana, and Dr. A. C. Da Costa ex- 
plained the history and object of the 
** White Cross Legion.” 

At noon on Tuesday a special committee, 
composed of one deiegate from each state, 
attended, and took part in the planting of 
a memorial tree upon the grave of Dr. 
Benjamin Rush, said to be the pioneer in 
the temperance cause. The plain tomb- 
stone which marks the resting-place of the 
Doctor was crowned witha wreath of white 
flowers, and all the ladies placed the bright 
bouquets which they wore upon the grave. 
Mrs. E. L. Morris took charge of the pro- 
ceedings. Each lady stepped forward and 
removed a spadefu! of earth, giving her 
name, as her state was called for. Appro- 
priate scriptural verses were repeated and 
a hymn sung. 

During the morning a resolution was 
adopted, asking for a law to prevent United 
States officers from collecting revenue from 
the liquor traffic in the states which have 
partial or entire prohibitory laws. A long 
discussion on ‘High License” followed, 
and a resolution was adopted condemning 
all license, high or low, as both wrong and 
ineffective. 

A good deal of ‘ unfinished business” 
was attended to during the afternoon. 
Among the items were the proposed 
amendments to the constitution. The chief 
of these, which was adopted, related to 
the presentation in the Annual Conven- 
tions, the basis hereafter being one dele- 
gate to five hundred members, instead of 
one to three hundred, as at present. The 
resolution cuncerning franchise was also 
recast inte the following form: 

“As law is the embodiment of the average 
public opinion, and as only half the public 
opinion is given, we favor the ballot for women,” 

Only two noes were registered. 

In the evening, Mrs. Sibley, of Georgia, 
and Mrs. 8. F. Chapin, of South Carolina, 
made addresses, and Mr. John Campbell, 
president of the Irish Catholic Benevolent 
Union, made a speech; also Dr. Babcock, 
Wortby Chief Templar of Pennsylvania. 
The last item of business transacted at this 
— was ‘fixing the place for the next 

‘nnual Convention. After some discus- 
sion, Minneapolis was chosen. 
oman : Tuesday night closed the 
for; but so teat Se eres weeritet 
aaah on ch unfinished business re- 
sox pertbars ine, arr porpcsay 
the “a aa : € small lower room of 

Assoc - But the public was pot ad- 
mitted for want of space to accommodate 





a larger audience, and the details were not 
of a nature to be generally interest- 
ing. 

Young ladies’ meetings were held at 
five o’clock in the afvernoon in the Broad 
Street Presbyterian Church, and at eight 
in the evening in the M. E. Church, cor- 
ner of Twentieth and Walnut Streets, such 
of the speakers and dele; ates as had not 
yet left the city being present. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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In a former article the writer showed 
that there was a decline in the Republican 
vote in the Northern States at the last elec- 
tion as compared with former elections; 
and it is to this decline,even more than to the 
suppressed vote in some of the Southern 
States, that the defeat of the party was 
owing. It has been asserted, and quite re- 
cently, by the Jndianapolis Journal, that it 
was the ‘‘ slums” of our Democratic cities, 
with the “solid South,” which produced 
that defeat. 


It has been the glory of the Republican 
Party that it was the party of ‘moral 
ideas”; and that inits ranks were to be found 
the most of the intelligence and moral 
worth of the Northern States. Certainly it 
has been true that, asa rule, where there 
was the greatest intelligence and morality, 
there the party was strong; and in the ccm- 
munities where there was the greatest ig- 
norance aud vice, there the Democratic vote 
was largest. Now. was it true that the 
Democrats made their greatest gains, and 
the Republicans their greatest losses in the 
Democratic cities of the Northern States? 
Let ussee. The writer showed,in a former 
article, that there was a large decline in the 
Republican vote in the New England States. 
The decline was largest in Massachusetts; 
but that state is so decidedly Republican 
that, although for the first time in the his- 
tory of the party at a Presidential election 
the Republicans were in a minority of the 
total vote, still they had a plurality of 24,- 
372 over their highest opponent. Now Bos- 
ton is the only large city in Massachusetts 
where the Democrats had a plurality in 
1880; and the following figures show that 
in the Republican wards (those that gave a 
Republican plurulity in 1880) the vote was 
as follows. 





Republican vote, 1880...........+..000s 16,457 
“ WE os ccnsepiebouean 18,185 
Loss in Republican Wards.,....... 3,272 
Wards which were Democratic in 1880, 9,060 
“ “ “1884. 7,685 
Loss in Democratic Wards......... —— 1,495 
Total l0es....  .. « . seseees + 407 
The Democratic vote w Republi- 
can Wards, 1884...... ree 
“ reer pee 9,837 
Democratic gain in Republican Wards 4,557 
In Democratic Wards, 1884....... 18,722 
“ © “WR. ces 18,028 
Dem. gain in Democratic Wards-—-——_ 604 
Total Democratic gain........... —— 6,251 


From the above figures’ will be seen that in 
the Republican Wards of Boston the Re- 


publican vote fell Off...........+-cececceeee 8,272 
And the Democratic vote increased............ 4,557 
Total loss for Republicans............... 7,829 
While inthe Democratic Wards the Republican 
VOC Boll OFF WE ..0.ccccccecccccccvccccccece 1,425 
And the Democratic vote gained but........... 694 
Total loss for Republicans,,............ 2,119 


So that it was not inthe “slums” »f Bos- 
ton that the Democrats made their greatest 
gains. 

We will now consider the three states of 
Connecticut, New York and New Jersey; 
and as these states usually decide our Presi- 
dential elections, they are the most import- 
ant for us to consider. 

The following figures for Connecticut, 
New York and New Jersey are taken from 
the ‘‘ Tribune Almanac” which gives the 
vote of these three stutes by towns, and the 
cities of New York and New Jersey by 
wards, except the vote of Albany, which is 
not given by wards in the ‘‘ Tribune Alma- 
nac”’; and that is taken from the “Albany 
Journal Almanac” where the vote is given 
by districts. 

The principal Democratic cities of Con- 
necticut are, New Haven, Hartford, Bridge- 





port, Middletown, Waterbury and Derby. 
The vote was: 


Republican Democrat. 
1884, 1880 1884, 1880, 
New Haven........... 6,298 5,721 8,872 7,915 
Hartford... .....000.000 4,564 4,502 5,245 ° 4,727 
Bridgeport............ 8,223 2,934 3,801 3,891 
Middletown........... 1,052 1,189 1,268 1,280 
Waterbury......... «+2161 1,981 2,652 2,218 
I octsedciowisics 1,468 1,124 1,800 1,218 
DOs seceeh se vecd 18,761 17,401 28,228 20,744 
Less 1880........ ..17,401 20,744 
Republican gain. 1,860 Dem. gain 2,479 
Republican, Democratic, 


1884, 1880. 1884, 1880, 
Total State vote......65,993 67,071 67,199 64,415 
Democratic Cities....18,761 17,401 28,223 20,744 


Vote outside of cities.47,162 49,670 48,976 48,671 
47,162 48,671 


Repub. loss outside of cities. ..2,508 805 D. gain. 


Republican plurality, 1880............... 2,656 
= gain in Democratic cities. . ..1,860 
TOtal..ccccccccccccccccvccccccccesecs 4,016 


Democratic gain in Democratic cities. ..2,479 


Difference in favor of Repubs. in cities ,1,537 
But there was a loss in the Republican vote 


outside of the cities of......... grecccee 2,508 

Add Democratic gain outside of cities..... 805 
Total loss outside of cities............. — 2,813 
Less difference in favor of Reps. above.... 1,587 
Democratic plurality..............+.+++ 1,276 


These figures show that,but for the decline 
in the Republican vote outside of the Demo- 
cratic cities, the Republicans would still 
have carried the state. 

In New York, which was the pivotal 
state, the principal Democratic cities are 
New York, Brooklyn, Albany and Troy, 
and in them the votes were as follows: 





Republican. Democrat. 

1884, 1890. 1884. 1880, 
New York..........6+ 90,095 81,730 183,222 123,018 
DORSIR. 500055060000 50,905 49,526 65,244 57,793 
CE ves cinnteees 9,922 9,121 11,820 12,544 
WE ccvce'ccarcecacnes 5,669 85,517 6,466 6,504 
| Eee 156,591 145,894 216,252 199,854 
Less 1880......... 145,894 199,854 





Republican gain... 10,697 Dem gain 16,898 
Republican, Democrat, 
1884. 1880. 1884. 1880, 
New York total vote 562,001 555,544 563,048 584,511 
Vote in Dem. cities,.156,591 145,894 216,252 199,854 


Vote in rest of State .405,410 409,650 846,796 834,657 


405,410 884,657 
—— —— sD. gain 
Rep. loss outside Dem, cities,, 4,240 12,189 | ditto. 
Republican plurality, 1880,,.......+++++ 21,088 


Republican gain in Democratic cities. , 10,697 





Total to be OvVercome......-.+.-eeeeee 81,780 
Democratic gain in Democratic cities, .16,398 
Difference in favor of Repubs. In cities .15,882 

Deduct Dem. gain outside of cities.. 12,189 


Difference in favor of Republicans) 9 198 
after counting gains on both sidesf ”? 


But in the State outside of the Democratic cities, 


the Republicans l08t........sseeeeeeeceeeerees 4,240 
Deduct difference above.........eeeeeeeesecees 8,198 
Democratic plurality in State.,............4+ 1,047 


These figures show that, but for the decline 
in the Republican vote outside of these four 
cities, the Republicans would have carried 
the state by a plurality of 3,201. Now, as 
this state was so important, and the vote so 
close, it will pay us to look still further into 
it; and we will take the wards and districts 
which were Democratic in 1880, by them- 
selves, and compare these results with the 
rest of the state: 
Repub. Dem. 
1884, 1880, 1884, 1880, 

NewYork,(D. Assem. Dis. )72,689 61,982 116,155 107,651 
Brooklyn, (Dem. Wards).17,578 15,563 81,491 30,586 
Albany, (Dem. Elec. Dis.) 5,624 4,773 8,558 9,830 
Troy, (Dem. Wards)..... %,511 2,500 4,831 4,980 








ee are: 98,397 84,823 161,085 152,997 
Le88 1880, ...-.-+-ceeee 84,823 152,99" 
Republican gain... 13,574 8,088 D. gain. 
8,088 
-——) Excess of nop ae 
5,636f inDVem.W Dis. 
Repub, Dem. 
1884. 1880. 1884, 1880, 
Total Bate. .00. 2000000 562,001 555,544 568,048 584,511 
Dem. Wards, &c., above 98,397 84,823 161,035 152,997 
Rest of State..........+ 468,604 470,721 402,018 381,514 
ee 463,604 881,514 
Republican loss in 1884.... 7,117 20,4991).gain, 
T,117 R. loss, 
Total Democratic gain............++++ 27,616 
Less Rep. gainin Dem. Wards, &c... 5,536 
Democratic gaim.........-+.+sere+«+ 22,080 
Republican plurality in 1880........ 21,083 


Democratic plurality in 1864...... 1,067 


This shows more plainly still where the 
greatest loss of the Republicans was to be 
found. 


The principal Democratic cities in New 


Jersey are Jersey City, Hoboken, Trenton, 





Elizabeth and New Brunswick; and the 
vote was as follows: 


. Dem. 
1884, 1880, 1884. 1880, 





Jersey City.............. 11,479 10,667 18,986 19,689 
PROROIs .00' ssi cic ebsces 1,931 1,645 8,262 2,984 
UIE oes caccndecieke 8,817 8,480 8,889 8,648 
RR See 2,509 2,678 8,298 8,190 
New Brunswick......... 1,898 1,618 2,069 2,419 
ON detonate 21,684 20,083 26,494 24,841 
Less 1880.,... - 20,083 24,841 
Republican gain...... 1,601 1,653 D. gain, 
1,601 R.gain. 
Net Democratic gain in five cities.... 52 
Repub. Dem. 
1884. 1880. 1834. 1880, 
Vote of State........... 128,366 120,555 197,778 122,565 
Vote of Dem. cities..... 21,684 20,088 26,494 24,841 
Rest of State........... 101,782 100,529 101,984 97,724 
TAGS 2808. 000.0:.0008008 100,522 97,724 
Republican gain.... 1,210 3,660 D. gain. 
1,210 R.gain. 


Net Dem. gain outside of five cities. ...2,850 
These figures show the same facts as in 
Connecticut and New York: that, where 
the Republican Party is naturally the 
strongest, the Democrats made the greatest 
gains, and where the Democratic Party has 
hitherto been the strongest, that party made 
the least relative gains. 

To sum up, we have the following re- 
sults: 


CONNECTICUT. 
Democratic gain in Democratic cities......... ~ 2,479 
Republican gain in Democratic cities.......... 1,860 
Net Democratic galm.........cccccscccscscce 1,119 
Democratic gain outside of cities......... 806 
Republican loss outside of cities... ...... 2,508 
Total Dem, gain outside of cities..... —— 2,818 
NEW YORK. 
Democratic gain in Democratic cities,,........ 16,898 
Republican gain in Democratic cities.......... 10,697 
Net Democratic gain in cities.............. 5,701 
Democratic gain outside ofcities........ 12,189 
Republican loss outside of cities......... 4,240 
Total Dem. gain outside of cities, ....—-—— 16,879 
NEW JERSEY. 
Dewveratic gain in Democratic cities.......... 1,663 
Republican gain in Democratic cities.......... 1,601 
Net Democratic gain in cities............++ 52 


Democratic gain outside of Dem. cities., 8,560 
Republican gain outside of Dem. citles., 1,210 

Net Democratic gain outside of cities———. 2,850 
So; that in these three states the Democratic 


gain outside of Democratic cities was,...... 21,542 
Democratic gain in Democratic cities,......... 6,872 
DIMCTONCE.... 0.0 cvcccescceccccccvveescccccce 14,670 


There are other features of the vote which 
might be studied with profit--one of whichis 
the falling off in the total vote,as compared 
with the average increase,and which would 
indicate that there was quite a reserve vote 
which did not come out at the last election, 
and which was more than enough to decide 
the election in the close states. The fig- 
ures are: 


Increase Averagefor Increase from 

1868 to 1880. each 4 years, 1880 to 1884, 
Connecticut.... 84,625 11,508 4,A6T 
New York,..... 254,179 84,726 68,224 
New Jersey.... 82,806 27,602 14,825 
871,610 128,836 82,516 


Showing that in these three states the total 
vote increased only about two-thirds as 
much as the average for the twelve years 
preceding. That this theory is correct, is 
proven by the total vote of Massachusetts, 
which, in 1883 was 8,976 more than in 
1884. 

These facts are not presented in a spirit 
of unfriendly criticism, but are commended 
to the attention of thoughtful Republicans, 
in the interest of, and for the future suc- 
cess, of the Republican Party. 


THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH MIS- 
sI 








BY J. W. SHACKLEFORD, D.D., 


Recrorn OF THE CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER, NEW 
Yor O1ry, 





A e@reat deal of surprise has been ex- 
pressed that so conservative a body as the 
Episcopal Church should countenance the 
holdivg of a series of religious services, 
with sermons more or less of an emotional 
character, partaking very much of the 
tone of a Methodist revival. The surprise 
is natural, and the explanation can be 
found only after the consideration of a 
variety of circumstances which have led up 
to it. 

In reviewing the history of mission ser- 
vices we find that, in the Roman Church, 
there have been, for centuries, orders of 
mission priests, not only men bound to go 
out, at the command of their superiors, 
jnto foreign and pagan lands to establish 
the faith, but men, with special gifts for 
the work, to go, when they are invited and 
sent, into settled congregations, and by a 
series of sermons of a fervent character, 
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and frequent services, to rouse up the slug- 
gish, to restore the lapsed, and to awaken 
a new life. Whatever may be the evils of 
this system, marvelous at times have been 
the results. Inthe Northwest, where men 
banded together in lumbering have been 
cut off entirely from the restraints of civil- 
ized and social life, have fallen into the 
grossest sins, of which “it is a shame 
even to speak,” have been led by the stir- 
ring appeals of the Paulist fathers to re- 
pentance, confession and amendment. 

The Methodist revival, having many 
points of similarity to the Romish més- 
differs entirely in two essential 
points. It starts out, ignoring all sacra- 
mental and intermediate helps,to arouse the 
godless sinner by the exhibition of the ter- 
rors and the love of God, to turn from his 
evil ways and besaved, The Romanist secks 
mainly to restore the lapsed, reminding them 
of their position as God’s adopted chil- 
dren, and the certainty, if they continue in 
mortal sin, of being lost. The appeal in 
either case is to conscience. 

The second point of difference goes 
deeper. The Methodist relies solely on the 
emotion of the heart. The sinner has come 
to Christ; he has found Jesus; he is safe. 
The Romanist points to the sacrament of 
Confess your sins; and, if your 

confession be true and your repentance 
sincere, hear the voice, not of man, but 
of God, speaking through his ambassador : 
‘*] absolve thee from all thy sins.” 

It is not necessary to enlarge upon the 
inherent evils of these two systems; the 
danger in the one case of conscience losing 
its sensitiveness by relying largely on the 
judgment and the will of another, and of 
compulsory confession falling, as we know 
it often does, into a perfunctory, and, so 
far as soul growth goes, a useless act. In 
the other case, there is te imminent danger 
of reaction. The fire bas burned out; the 
emotion has subsided, and the poor, weak 
convert is filled with alarm, and often with 
despair, at finding himself surrounded by 
the same temptations without and within; 
the same evil appetites are tearing at his 
vitals. 

Fully alive to the perils of the revival 
system, earnest men in the Episcopal 
Church have felt, with thousands in the 
religious bodies about us, that, while 
we are surrounded by sin in every form, 
and by hundreds of thousands of people 
who are living *‘ without God in the world,” 
we are doing very little, by our stereotyped 
system, to save these souls. Special efforts 
are needed to reach these people; and it is 
believed that united and continuous prayer, 
special services, afresh and perhaps more 
winning voice to declare the truth, will ac- 
complish the twofold object of arousing 
the people to a deeper religiousness, and 
awakening those who know not God to a 
knowledge of his power and his love. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that the 
coming effort is intended merely to build 
up the Episcopal Church in this city. It is 
an equally great mistake to suppose that it 
is intended merely to reach non-church- 
gocrs. 

It is only fair to the earnest men who 
are giving themselves, heart and soul, to 
this work, to say that, when the mission 
was first spoken of, the leading thought 
was: What can we do to arouse a deeper 
religious feeling inthe community? How 
oan we leaven society witha diviner spirit? 
What can we do to stem the tide of un- 
belief and sin? How can we reach the 
masses who are rioting in their own filth in 
the slums of our great city? We will try 
what we can do by mission services, as 
general as we can make them. 

Then came the thought: Why, if we and 
our people unite in a great effort for these 
ends, we must ourselves win a blessing. 
Oo the principle that ‘“‘he who heips 
others heips himself” we cannot engage 
in continuous religious acts for the benetit 
of others, without baving our own re- 
ligious life made deeperand stronger. For 
religious acts done from a pure motive to 
help others, are like the quality of mercy: 

“It is twice blessed ; 

It bleaseth him that gives, and him that takes,” 

Some of the more conservative of the 
clergy have said that, while a mis- 
sion might be useful in the eastern 
part of the city, where there is 


sion, 


penance, 


they would be sorry to open their churches 
for a series of emotional services. This is 
the class—formerly much larger than it is 
now, thank God!—which the Rev. J. H. 
Hopkins had in mind, when he wrote in 
the Church Journal, more than twenty years 
ago: ‘*The Episcopal Church is dying 
starch!” No! While the leading thought of 
has been the helping others, undoubtedly 
the Church must herself be benefited. 

One great question concerning this move- 
ment, as yet unanswered, is, Can the Epis- 
copal Church conduct a series of religious 
services, more or less emotional, and con- 
tro] the results, and shape and subdue them 
to her own sober ways? The leaders of the 
movement think she can. Someof the 
men now most earnest in the work held 
aloof for months, fearing the danger of an 
exciting revival, and at last yielded to the 
arguments of those who had been for two 
years studying the subject in all its bear- 
ings and offering many prayers for guid- 


ance and a blessing on their labors. 
—=————___—_— 


Hymn Botes 


ROBERT ROBINSON AND HIS TWO 
HYMNS. 


BY THE REV. SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 








Tue name of Robert Robinson merits an at- 
tention which it has not yet received. Few per- 
sons are aware that this man not only wrote the 
famous hymn, 

“Come, thou Fount of every blessing,” 


but that he also was the inspirer of no less a 
pulpit orator than the great Robert Hall, as Hall 
himself, in turn, was the inspirer of Spurgeon, 
Andif we add to these facts that the hymn, 
“ Mighty God, while angels bless thee,” 

was composed by him, and that his ecclesiasti- 
cal career is almost unique, we have at least be- 
gun the story with some elements of unusual 
interest. 

Born in Norfolk, at Swaffham, Sept. 27th, 
1735, he removed, at eight years of age, with his 
parents, toScarning in the same county. In a 
short time his father died, and he was left to be 
the sole support of his widowed mother. We, 
therefore, find him, at fourteen, apprenticed to 
6ae Joseph Anderson, a barber in London, and 
very often under reprimand for giving too much 
time to his books and too little to his business. 
He was not the steadiest of young fellows in his 
habits either, for a singular incident is on record 
to show that he and some other lads plied a 
gypsy fortune-teller with liquor, and secured- 
from her a prediction as to their future lives 
To Robinson the poor drunken wretch made a 
statement which, however it.arose, had the 
strangest of effects. She said he “ would see his 
children and grandchildren.” And he believed 
this so thoroughly that he set about preparing 
to be useful to his prospective family, and even 
began his laudable reformation by a visit to the 
preaching of the Rev. George Whitefield that 
very night, 

Six years later, he confessed to Whitefield that 
he had gone there that evening disposed to pity 
‘the poor deluded Methodists,” but had come 
away envious of their happiness. He was at this 
time seventeen years of age; and the sermon, 
which was from Matt. iii, 7, 80 moved him that 
it could not be forgotten. With a singular accu- 
racy of observation he has himself stated, that, 
after two years and seven months, in 1755, the 
full force of the truth was at lergth felt in his 
heart, At this date he considered himself to 
have been truly converted, and entered the fact 
in Latin of his own devising upon the pages of 
his journal, The language is worthy of quota- 
tion : 

‘* Robertus, Michaelis Mariaeque Robinson filius 
Natus Swafhami, comitatu Norfolctae, Saturni dre, 
Sept. 21th, 1785. Renatus Sabbati die, Mati 24, 1752 
per predicationem Georgi Whitefield, Jit guatatis do- 
loribus renovationis duos annos mensesque septem, 
absolutionem plenam gratuitamque, per sanguinem 
pretiosum Jesu Christi, invent (Tuesday, December 
10, 1755), cut ett honor et gloria in secula seculorum. 
Amen,” 

This Latin is scarcely classical; but it is very 
expressive. It reveals a depth of feeling which 
was soon to find its proper scope in the work of 
the ministry. As early, then, as 1758, he com- 
menced, in a crude way, to exhort and even 
preach, being associated with those Methodists 
whom he once despised. 

Among these people who were so little re- 
garded then, and for whom we can find so much 
to say now, were many of the noblest of our 
hymn-writers. Here at my side is the little col- 
lection of hymns which bears the name of 
Whitefield. 1ts pages teetify that it had reached 
a seventeeth edition in 1773, and that out of its 
two hundred and forty-two hymns there are at 
least one hundred which are in common use to- 
day. One is the familiar lyric: 





a dense population of non-church-goere, 


* Tye found the pearl of greatest price,” 


~ 


Another, by the way, is Gambold’s hymn: 

.*O, tell me no more of this world’s vain store.” 

And here is 

** Come, thou Fount of every blessing”; 
but not, 

“Mighty God, while angels bless thee.” 
That was the fertile period of English hymnody, 
a period which is the true classic era of hymn- 
book making. 

Mr. Robinson now became a Baptist, married, 
and removed to Cambridge, where he supplied 
the. rulpit of a small congregation. It was a 
college town, and such towns are proverbially 
hard toward preachers, requiring brains, cour- 
age and good judgment in those who occupy 
their pulpits. Undoubtedly the ci-devant bar- 
ber felt this; for he declined at first to be set- 
tled as pastor, Another point—that of the terms 
of communion— was also under debate ; and not 
until it was decided that there should be open 
communion did he consent, In 1761 this was 
conceded, and Mr. Robinson was installed. He 
was poor, and his church was poor, but in a few 
years he had a good chapel and a large congre- 
gation. From this time be maintained himself 
successfully against the oft-times hostile in- 
fluence of the university, and managed to com- 
mand the respect of the students; for Robert 
Robinson was a scholar, by nature and by prac- 
tice; and his biography is a remarkable ex- 
ample of a self-taught man ranking as the peer 
of those who have received the best advantages. 
It was under the stress of his financial necessi- 
ties that he also became a farmer, in addition to 
his other pursuits; and any one who will read 
his delightful ‘*‘ Morning Exercise” or ‘‘ Indus- 
try,” will see how well he improved his acquaint- 
ance with the former companions of his youth. 
He knew the soil, and he knew its tillers, and 
he spoke to the outlying rustic audiences on 
divers occasions with a certain pithy simplicity 
which is wonderfully attractive. At Little 
Shelford we hear him saying: ‘*We contend, 
that in regard to you in this parish, neither the 
rose, nor the water-lily, nor any other flower in 
the wor!d is the subject of your chief attention ; 
it is saffron, and saffron alone, that you are 
called by Providence to study.” And then he 
declares that, as with the saffron among flowers, 
so itis with the Bible among books. This one 
book is the only one they really need to know. 
He is gifted with a Spurgeon-like wit; and, in- 
deed, if Robert Hall was his son in the minis- 
try, Charles Spurgeon must be his grandson. 

From 1782 to 1785 he had a good deal of Jand 
under his control. He had also a good deal of 
a family, and his “numerous children” com- 
pelled him to be active in supplying their wants, 
Yet he was by no means a farmer solely, or even 
specially. He contrived to obtain the time for 
a knowledge of French, and his various dis- 
courses easily prove him to have been well versed 
in the ancient literatures, 

Here before me as I write, are several of Rob- 
inson’s works. The sermons have received the 
commendation of Paxton Hood, and this par- 
ticular volume has, for years, been dear to my- 
self. Its title is: ‘Sixteen Discourses . . . 
to which are added Six Morning Exercises. 
London, printed for Charles Dilly, in the Poul- 
try, MDCCLXXXVI.”" These are quaint and ex- 
cellent, full of bright and original ideas, uttered 
in many an epigrammatic sentence, The style 
is, indeed, 80 modern that it might easily be the 
production of the last five years. Out of 
abundant illustrations take this: ‘‘ A common 
good book, like a good man, 18 not without its 
defects, but good upon the whole ; but this good 
Gospel resembles a good angel, perfect without 
a mixture of imperfection.” His topics, too, 
are such as we would to-day be likely to choose. 
Here are some: ‘Almighty God ia the lovely 
Father of all mankind”; ‘The merit.of Jesus 
Christ distinguishes him from all other per- 
sons”; ‘The death of Jesus Christ obtained 
the remission of sins”; ‘‘Incorrigible sinners 
will be without excuse at the last day”; ‘‘Any 
person who understands Obristianity may teach 
it.” 

I cannot pass this volume without especially 
commending it to any lover of racy and original 
expression. Itis thus that he begins his ser- 
mon on Psalm xvi, 6, Entitled “We ought to 
be content with Providence”: ‘‘ True, says 
one of my hearers, ‘you hada goodly heritage, 
David ; and I would say of my lot as you did of 
yours, had I a Jesse for my father, a Solomon 
for my son, & palace for my habitation, gold and 
silver in esbundance, ability to write Scripture 
and hope in a joyful resurrectiun, But recol- 
lect, if David had a Jesse for his own father, he 
had a Saul for a father-in-law ; if he had one son 
a Solomon, he had others who were disobedient, 
rebellious and wicked; if he had a palace, he 
could not sometimes get an hour’s rest in it; he 
was weary with groaning, made his bed every 
night to swim, and watered his couch with his 
tears; if he had riches, and abilities, and relig- 
ion, he had also a lady for tis wife who ridi- 
culed religion, and despised him for employing 
his wealth and abilities in the service of it. In 
a word, happiness is distributed among man- 
kind much more equally than most men imag- 
ine.” 





Rebinson loved liberty with an intense and 





—_ 
es 


almost morbid devotion, He was passed along 
from the Established Church into Methodism, 
Independency and the Baptist connection, 
About 1780, he is usually (though somewhat 
unfairly) considered to have become a Unitarian ; 
and his biographer, the Rev. William Robinson, 
placidly admits the fact and apparently glorieg 
init. This is strange enough, supposing it to 
be true ; for this edition of his sermons, open on 
this desk this instant, testifies directly to the 
contrary. The preface indicates that the author 
is “‘at a dietance from the press,” and distinctly 
asserts that ‘‘ the Christian religion ought to be 
distinguished from the philosophy of it.” Woe 
then adds, as to himself: ‘‘He hath bis own 
opinions of the nature of God, and Christ, and 
man, and the decrees, and so on, But he doth 
not think that the opinions of Athanasius, or 
Arius, or Sabellius, or Socinus, or Augustine, or 
Pelagius, or Whitby, or Gill, on the subjects jn 
dispute between them ought to be considered 
of such importance as to divide Christians by 
being made standards to judge of any man’s 
Christianity. He thinks virtue and not faith 
the bond of union, though he supposes the sub- 
ject ought to be properly explained.” It cer. 
tainly should be explained, so as not to convey 
the opinion that this Bible Christian meant by 
“faith” anything except what he did mean— 
namely, the creed statements of a denomination ; 
for by “‘ virtue” he doubtless intended the only 
virtue which he recognized, a new hfe through 
Jesus Christ. 

Admitting, shortly afterward, that “‘ his ideag 
of this subject do not meet the views of some of 
his brethren,” he still avers that they may en- 
joy their sentiments without his opposition, 
but, for his part, he cannot feel compelled to 
think as they do. In a word, Mr. Robinson was 
aman of broad and charitable views . e 
far broader and more charitable than the times 
in which he lived and wrote. One only needs to 
read with care the sermon, ‘‘ The death of Jesus 
Christ obtained the remission of sins” to see 
how close it is to modern belief, and how thor- 
ougbly scriptural are its propositions. These 
sermons, a8 I have already said, are wonder- 
fully outspoken, fresh and vitally suggestive, 
They would do no discredit to a reissue, nor 
would their value be atan end. Nay, I even 
think they would attract many readers, and do 
good, 

Space permits no further vindication of the 
orthodoxy of this talented man. Nor do we 
require any special pleading to rescue the 
hymn, m 

“Come, thou Fount of every blessing,” 


from the Serbonian bog of Mr. D. Sedgwick’s as- 
sertion that it was the production of Lady, Hunt- 
ingdon, I have it here as the work of ** R, R.” in 
Evans’s collection, where it embellishes the Sup- 
plement of 1786. In addition there appears the 
other hymn, 
** Mighty God, while angels bless thee,” 

(of which “Brightness of the Father’s glory” 
is a part); and this also has the same initials, 
It is extremely doubtful whether Mr. Robinson 
ever composed any hymns exccpt these. In a 
list of his writings, made by himself, there is a 
record of all that he wrote in prose and verse up 
to the year 1781. The date of these hymns is 
earlier than that, and ‘*‘ Come, thou Fount of 
every blessing,” has been confidently assigned to 
1757. There seems to have been a confusion as 
to the number of hymns which he wrote while 
he *‘ was among the Methodists,” and which were 
published by Whitefield. Some say ‘ eleven”; 
but as those were “‘ composed for a fast-day” it 
is probable thet the mistake has occurred of 
taking “II hymns” as if this meant ‘“ eleven 
hymns.” If he composed others than these, they 
are certainly lost beyond recovery. 

Benjamin Williams, ‘‘senior deacon of the 
First Baptist Church at Reading, England,” 


told Dr. Belcher that he sat, as a little child, on 
Robinson’s knee, while he composed the hymn, 


“ Mighty God, while angels bless thee,” 


and that the author put it into his hand when 
it was finisned. Many years afterward, at his 
own fireside, the veteran repeated this story to 
Dr. Belcher ; and thus we have a beautiful inci- 
ow to join with this piece whenever we may 
read it, 

Another story, scarcely so authentic, assures 
us that the hymn through which he is best 
known, was quoted to Robinson by a lady, dur- 
ing a journey in a stage coach. lt is added that 
he declared himself to be ‘* the most unhap 
author of tbat hymn,” and said that he wo 
give ‘‘a thousand worlds,” if he had them, to 
enjoy the feelings that he then knew, 

u the latter part of his life Robert Robinson 
was a friend of the celebrated Priestley, whose 
Unitarian opinions probably affected the judg- 
ment of those who were disposed to think un- 
charitably of the preacher of Oatnbridge. But 
the memorial tablet erected to him by his cop- 
gregation at Oambridge, would hardly have 
committed the «rror of assigning to him 
“the Virtues which adorn the Man and _ the 
Christian,” unless bis successor, Robert H 
had been willing to believe that the stone told 
the truth. 

It was Robinson’s expressed wish to die 
“softly, suddenly and alone.” This was accom 
plished ; for he died, during the night, at the 
residence of Dr. Priestley, in Birmingham. 
was found lifeless in bis bed on the morping 
June 9th, 1790. Always earnest and active in 
the work of the mivistry, he was still the pastor 
of the “Congregation of Stone Yard,” in Cam- 
bridge, at the time of his death. 

BLOoMFIELD, N, J. 
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METHODIST MISSIONS. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE GENER- 
AL MISSIONARY COMMITTEE. 


Fott RePorT BY OUR OWN STENOGRAPHER. 





Tue appropriations of the movey contributed 
i i ] Church for missions, 
by the Methodist Episcopa : 
home and foreign,are made by a general a. 
ary committee, consisting of the Board of Bish- 
ops, the secretaries and treasurers, thirteen rep- 
resentatives of the Board of Missions (which 
has overaight of the details of the management 
of the missions and the expenditure of the 
amounts appropriated), and thirteen represen- 
tatives of the Church (one from each of the 
thirteen mission districts into which the 
Church is divided), elected every four years by 
the General Conference. The Committee also 
determines what fields shall be occupied as for- 
eign missions. 

The Committee met at the Mission Rooms, at 
805 Broadway, New York City, Thursday, No- 
vember 5th, at 104. M., Bishop Bowman, the 
senior bishop, in the chair. After devotional 
exercises and the calling of the roll, Dr. J. N. 
Fitzgerald, the Recording Secretary of the 
Missionary Society, was elected Secretary, and 
J. M. Philliips, the Treasurer of the Society, 
Financial Secretary of the Committee. 

J. M. Reid, D.D., offered a resolution, which 
was adopted, that a committee of three be ap- 
pointed by the chair to consider and report 
upon papers from the Rev. John Paul Cook in 
reference to establishing a mission in France. 

Dr. Reid moved the appointment of a similar 
committee of three to consider a memorial in 
regard to the establishment of missions to 
Roman Catholics. Adopted. 

Dr. Reid also moved the appointment of a 
committee of three to consider the appropria- 
tions of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety and the Woman’s Home Missionary So” 
ciety. Adopted. 

The hours for meeting and adjourning were 
fixed as follows: Morning session to be called at 
half past nine, and adjuurn at 12:30. Afternoon 
session to convene at two, and adjourn on 
motion. 

C. ©. McCabe, D.D.: I move the committee 
meet at 9 a.M., for a prayer meeting for the 
blessing of Almighty God upon our labors. 

Dr. D. Curry: Such conference prayer-meet- 
ings are usually but a beggarly showing of 
emptiness. I could not be here by that time, 

J. M. Trimble, D.D.: I suppose we are all 
praying men, and have this matter on our 
h earts, and we can pray just as successfully in 
our closets as in a prayer-meeting. 

Bishop Foss: I think we have too little prayer 
in our assemblies, But the meetings as pro- 
posed would be so poorly attended as to answer 
the description given by Dr, Curry. I move 
that, from time to time, the President be re- 
quested to call a halt, and give us a season of 
special prayer. Adopted. 

Some discussion arose as to whether the Re- 
cording Secretary of the Missionary Society was 
a member of the General Committee; and a 
special committee of three was ordered to look 
into the case, and report. 

On motion, the General Committee decided to 
hear the Treasurer's report, 

J. M. Phillips, Treasurer: I have here printed 
statements of the receipts and expenditures for 
the year. While these are being distributed I 
will say a word or two, The total receipts for 
the year just closed amount to $826,828.36, being 
an increase for this year of $95,702.50. This in- 
crease 18: from legacies, $51,931.81; from sun- 
dries, $1,924.73; from conferences, $41,845.96. 
I have prepared a statement of the receipts for 
the past five years, beginning with 1881 and end- 
ing with 1885, showing the net increase to be 

$269,457.22, being an increase of about $51,000, 

on the average, each year, 

This increase came from the Conferences: 


Eo sccieces. Pratt aicetiaie $70,788 Bt 
| ESA Saha T3 50,415 31 
ET Pere Aa bE Ra OS 29,891 46 
Cn, Ee MOREE. SORE. 1,416 45 
RE Se 41,545 96 





Aggregating: From Conferences..... + «$193,852 49 
From Legacies, during 

the five years......... 67,191 56 

From sundries,,......... 8,418 17 





$269,457 22 
The receipts for this year are greater than 
those of any former year in the history of the 
Society by $75,358.46. As to the matter of 
legacies I was not surprised that we should in- 
crease this year, because I knew of the legacy that 
largely makes up the increase ; but the increase 
from Ounferences is what I did not look for, An 
increase to nearly $42,000 is something I did not 
expect a year ago, 
— Treasury in debt, No- 
mber 1, 1884..... Ccveccccces 
Disbursements from eda ‘ 
1, 1884, to October 31, 1885..... 179,878 74 


Total.... te 
Receipts from November 1, 1854, to oa wales 


ber 81, 1885,.....0000.0.. 826,828 36 
Balance Treasury in debt November 1, 


State of the Treasury Nov. let, 1885. 


Treasury in debt in New York. .$45,719 12 
Cash in Treasury in Cincinnati. 5,088 54 


Net cash indebtedness of Treasury No- 





VORIRET Dy MB c cncccccccccccsesvcesecoens $40,685 58 
Outstanding drafts of the Secretaries for 

cs sndacthvnncstesbescetasones 50,200 00 
Total indebtedness of Treasury Nov. 1, 

Wc cvccccrcvcccnccccccecespesses eeccces $90,885 58 
Total indebtedness of Treasury Nov. 1, 

WE csceccccosecesncegecsvesseccscseveste 146,405 20 
Decrease of liabilities................ oe +++$55,519 62 


The increase comes very largely from the West. 

Tbe committee will remember that a year ago 

the collections from Minnesota were not in. 

Consequently, we have in this geport the col- 

lections of two years. That accounts for the 

very large increase. 

Dr. McCabe: Brother Phillips says he is 

surprised. There are greater surprises awaiting 

him than this. We are always surprised when 

God fulfills his promises; if we will simply be- 

lieve and pray and do the work as men ought to, 

conscious of their responsibility to God, we 

shall have a million dollars for missions in a 

very short time. May God help us now to have 

faith. Instead of the sad remarks we had last 
year about going back $50,000 from some of 
these very men, they are now congratulating us 
upon our increase. Let us go forward in the 
name of the Lord. As soon as the report of tLe 
treasurer is accepted, I would like to offer a 
resolution. 

The report of the committee was on motion 
accepted. Dr. McCabe offered the following 
resolution : 

Resolved, that the general committee ask tLe 
Church for one million dollars ($1,00,000) for 
the coming fiscal year for missions. (Adopted.) 
Kesolved, second, that $800,000 be appropriated 
for the work in the various conferences and the 
home and foreign missions, 

Bishop Fowler moved to amend by making 
it $830,000. 

Dr. Curry: We are not at a point to passa 
resolution of this kind. I do not believe in doing 
anything we are going to undo, I do not think we 
are in a position to be enthused much. Last 
year I made a prophecy, and I have no repent- 
ance to make now. I came within $5,000 of 
the increase. I said $25,000 and we have got 
about $29,000. I think we had better go ahead, 
and do what each case calls for ustodo. If we 
take this action, we understand that we are 
merely setting up tenpins. 

Dr. M. D’C. Crawford: I think it has been 
usual upon the first day to indicate the amount 
of money to be appropriated. I hope the har- 
mony of that statement of Chaplain McCabe's 
will not be broken up. I was hoping Bishop 
Fowler was going to say $850,000. 

Bishop Fowler: I will say that if you will sec- 
ond it, 

Dr. Crawford: I will second it. 

Bishop Foss: The total appropriations last 
year wire $850,000. Taking out the miscella- 
neous appropriations, the amount appropriated 
was $696,189. The proposition implies an in- 
- crease of $104,000. 

Bishop Harris: Iam willing to go $800,000 for 
the missionary work of the Church, as the sec- 
retary offered it first. That will involve an out- 
lay of $889,000, provided the same miscella- 
neous appropriations are made. 

Bishop Foss: I second the motion that the 
total appropriation to be made, exclusive of 

anything for the debt, shall be $850,000. That 
will make an increase of $64,821. 

Dr. Curry: I will make another prophecy. 
We shall make an advance of somewhere between 
#20,000 and #50,000 the coming year. Weshall 
not have $1,000,000. 

Chaplain McCabe: Didn’t you tell us iast year 
we would have a deficit of $50,000? 

Dr. Curry : I did not by $75,000. 

Dr. Reid: I hope we willadopt this resolution, 
{ believe we will reach $1,000,000 next year if 
times continue to improve. 

Dr. Hatfield: The Church will be largely in- 
fluenced by what we ask. Let us call for 
#1,000,000 and apply the difference to the debt. 

The President put the question, and the mo- 
tion to appropriate $850,000 was adopted. This 
includes al] appropriations except for the debt. 

J.M. Trimble moved that the secretaries be 
requested to send to the bishops presiding at 
conferences, receiving aid from the funds of the 
Missionary Society, blanks in duplicate for sta- 
tistics, for the presiding elders of such con- 
ferences, with the request that, when filed, one 
copy be sent to the office at New York, and one 
to the representative of the General Conference 
district in time to be used at the mecting of the 
general committee in November of each year. 
The motion was adopted, 

Bishop Andrews; I move that of the amount 
to be appropriated, $360,000 shall go tou home 
work. The budget here presented to us asks 
for an increase of about $100,000 for foreign 
work. If we proceed upon this basis, every 
brother representing the home work will feel 
himself impelled to bear down on every item 
proposed fur the foreign work, We are to 


tions. I propose that $19,000 of the in- 
crease shall go to missions within the United 
Stetes. I think it is time the foreign and home 
work should be separated. I think we ought to 
have two societies. I am surprised the last Gen- 
eral Conference took no action in this direction. 
I move, therefore, that the amount thus to be 
appropriated—% 360,000—shall be for work with- 
in the United States. 

Dr. Buckley proposed to amend by making it 
$375,000. 

Bishop Fowler : I wish to call the attention of 
the committee to another fact. Last year, when 
the work of the general committee was con- 
cluded, the appropriations for property were 
stricken off, without any detailed examination, 
on account of the lack of time and the absence 
of members. I think a deliberate judgment will 
lead us to the conviction that the foreign work 
ought to have very liberal treatment this year 
to make up for last year. I move, as an amend- 
ment, thatthe amount for the home work be 
fixed at $350,000. 

Dr. Crawford: I second that motion, At 
the close of the session of the general committee 
last year between $40,000 and $50,000 of the 
appropriations for property in foreign missions 
were stricken out.- Ido not wish to underrate 
the value of the home work, but I think the 
treatment received by the foreign work last 
year calls for generosity this year. Now ican 
understand that this large increase for foreign 
work may include what was cut off last year, but 
what those who have special knowledge of the 
case.think ought to be done. 

Dr. Curry: The richest mission field the 
Methodist Church has is within the bounds of 
the United States. If it is wise in Dakota or Mon- 
tana to put seed into the ground, it is wise for 
Methodism to put money into churches, It will 
pay us back in the course of a few years. 1 be- 
lieve it to he the best financial policy for us to 
deal very liberally with our frontier missions. I 
believe a retrenchment of expenses will be 
wholesome for some of our foreign missions, 

Dr. A. Craig: 1 sympathize with Dr, Ourry’s 
remarks, This great Missionary Society can 
only be maintained in its greatness by taking 
care of the Chureh at home. We see the im- 
portance of having two Boards; but we do not 
have two Boards. There is a clamor even in this 
section of the country for appropriations of 
missionary money. There are places where our 
Church is absolutely suffering. The Church 
will receive a fruitage of a hundred-fold for 
money put here. I am in sympathy with the 
remark of Dr, Curry that a little wholesome 
treatment of some of the foreign missions will 
be very helpful to them. 

Dr. Jno. F. Goucher: There is a little confu. 
sion on one or two points, Last ycar the home 
work was given, according to its necessities, as 
far as we could possibly advance. The foreign 
work was cut off. We are now proposing to 
take that as a basis of our action this year. We 
ought to increase our appropriations in the for- 
eign work, because we cut off ull investments 
for new property last year. The second point, 
on which I think there may be some confusion, 
is this: Weare talking as if this Missionary 
Society was the only source from which this 
home work received assistance—a very grave 
error. There were, I think, $200,000 received 
by the Church Extension Society last year, of 
which about $130,000 was used to secure prop- 
erty for this home field. About $70,000 was 
used in loans for the same purpose ; besides this, 
about $25,000 was received by the Education 
Society, all of which, with the exception of a 
little over #1,000 was used in the home field for 
education purposes, In addition to this, about 
# 125,000 was raised last year by the Freedman’s 
Aid Society ; and $25,000 by the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society. All of this was used for 
legitimate work in the missionary home field. 
This aggregates a little over $400,000. The Sun- 
day-scbool Union and Traet Society received 
$34,000, all of which. except about $5,000, was 
used in home missionary work, Then all the 
money raised by the Bible Society, with the ex- 
ception of a small percentage, was used in the 
home work. Then turn to the statistics of our 
Church ; $300,000 are reported as used in local 
missionary work, making an aggregate of over 
#700,000. Now add to that the $341,000 given 
by the Missionary Socicty last year, and we have 
over $1,000,000 for the home work. This 
society gave $376,000 for the rest of the world. 
Add to that the $125,000 raised by the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society, and you get $500,000 
for the foreign work. Less tlian one-half the 
amount used in the United States for all the reat 
of the world, : 

Dr. J. M. Buckley: If tne interesting argu- 
ment just made is exact and convincing, it 
seems to me that there has been an omission of 
several millions—I should say at the least cal- 
culation, eight millions, because the value of 
the Church property and parsonages in the 
United States, and the value of all the colleges, 
and the money for the current expenses of the 
churches, bave been wholly omitted I think this 
shows that there is some very serious fault in 
that argument. Then, there was an omission on 
the other side, Methodism gives nearly all that 
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have an advance of $64,000 in our appropria- 


work of William Taylor. I suppose I had as 
much to do with striking of the property ap- 
propriations from the foreign miseions as any 
other man. I made the motion in general. 
Iam not ashamed to say that I stood up here 
last year and voted for a very moderate appro- 
pristion all around. I do not think it 
is any disgrace to be surprised. I have dis- 
covered that St. Paul was surprised by the 
extraordinary liberality of a certain church ; and 
he wrote a letter, stating that they had done 
certain things, but not as he thought; they 
went a great deal further ; and, if divine inspira- 
tion did not assist St. Paul to so live that he 
would not be surprised by liberality, I do not 
see why I, in my humble station, should not be 
permitted to be surprised also, It ought, more- 
over, to be understood that the new Correspond- 
ing Secretary had no’ done one solitary thing 
up to the meeting of the last general commit- 
tee. He had been in Europe, We all had great 
expectations from him; but they had not been 
realized, All the financiers of this committee 
were a unit in believing that we were going to 
have terribly hard times. . . . Dr, Ourry 
says he predicted an increase; and I will not 
raise a question of veracity with him; but I 
would like to have the stenographic report con- 
sulted. Now we come to the issue: What is the 
exact state of the case? We take but one col- 
lection for the home and foreign work, I do 
not think the question as to what is raised and 
expended by other societies ought to have any 
bearing on the amount to be received by the 
home work from this Society. Dr, Goucher’s 
argument has proceeded upon the supposition 
that we are debtors to the Greeks and barbarians 
in exactly the same ratio that we are debtors to 
the United States, as respects the money we col- 
lect and experd, But there is a radical differ- 
ence. We are not to give to the outside world 
as much as we give to the United States, There 
is a feeling throughout the whole Church that 
we do not do enough through this Society for 
home missions. When I moved to make the 
amount for the home work $375,000, I made a 
miscalculation, But I think Bishop Andrews’s 
motion is the very least we can give. 

Dr. Hatfield: I wish to second Dr. Fowler's 
motion ; 75 per cent, of all the money given to 
the Missionary Society is given with a view to 
sending the Gospel to the heathen. The statis- 
tics of the Church show that money sent abroad 
brings a larger return in conversions and addi- 
tions to the Church than the money used in our 
domestic work at home, The representatives of 
the home work are here. Where ure those to 
speak for the foreign field? Our missionaries 
are compelled to live on starvation salaries, 
This argument for the home work would have 
kept the apusties and early Christians forever in 
the land of Judea. 

Bishop Merrill: I shall not oppose the propo- 
sition of Bishop Andrews. I am glad we are 
able to make a small increase in that direction, 
The time bas come when, in my judgment, we 
should have a fixed policy for carivg for the 
feeble churches at home, We have initiated a 
policy in our discipline which has been over- 
looked this morning—a policy which is being 
put into practice in a Jarge number of our con- 
ferences. I refer to provision of the General 
Conference for the organization of domestic 
missionary societies in the annual conferences. 
I believe the time has come when we should 
expect the annual conferences to take care of 
their own fceble churches and their own mis- 
sionary work, I confess I am opposed to the 
proposed division of the General Society, I do 
not think we ovght to have more than one s0- 
ciety. But now we bave no missionary society, 
We are incorporated with the Church, and our 
officers, elected by the General Conference, are 
officers of the Church, The only limitation 
upon these domestic miesionary socicties is that 
they shall not interfere with the regular contri- 
butiors to the missionary cause. My judgment 
is that we ought to make a slight advance in the 
home work ; but I am in favor at the same time 
of teaching our annual conferences to take care 
of their own home missions. 

Bishop Andrews: I am much impressed by 
what has been said. It is true that the increase 
last year was along the line of the home work, 
But with a budget before us for the foreign 
work of $454,000 as against $354,000 last year, 
it is impossible that the brethren representing 
the various General Conference Districts can 
proceed with candor to a careful balancing of 
the claims of the various fields. We want to fix 
some sum which we will assure ourselves of for 
the home field, 

Bishop Walden: My impression is that the 
very least sum we ought to fix for the home 
work is $360,000, I think $365,000 would be 
nearer the mark. I am surprised that no one 
has mado a comparison of the number of mis~ 
sionaries in the home and in the foreign field; 
There are in the foreign work perhaps 500, 
aside from the conferences in Europe, In th 
forty-six conferences regarded as missionary 
conferences there were, last year, 1,909 missionary 
appointments, and in the missions in this coun- 
try, outside of annual conferences, there were 





unknown and indefinite sum which supports the 


236, making 2,145 missionaries supported in 1884 
in the English-speaking work of America, 
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Bishop Harris: Do you mean they were sup- 


ported by this Society? 


Bishop Walden: I mean they receive appro- 
priations from this Society, and they could not 
have been maintained without the appropria- 


tion from this Society. 


Or. Reid: In the foreign field we support not 


only missionaries but teachera, colporteurs and 
subordinate laborers. 

Bishop Walden: In addition to this we are 
making appropriations to 252 German missions 

in this country, 103 Scandinavian missions, 25 

missiona among the Indians—making a total 

of 2,525 appointments to which missionary ap- 
propriations are made, I have had in mind the 
thought bronght before you by Bishop Merrill— 
the arrangement for conferences to provide for 
the work within their own limits. But that only 
applies to conferences to which no appropria- 
tions are made by this general committee. 

There were thirty-five such conferences last 

year. Hence | do not thnk it has 

any special reference to the question before us, 

I have not referred to our Cnuinese missions, 

We are, I think, supporting es many mission- 

aries, a8 many persons who are directly preach- 

ing the Gospel, among foreign-speaking peoples 
iu our Own country as we are supporting among 
foreigu-speaking peoples abroad, in addition 
to all we are domy for the English-epeaking 
work. I believe the fairest thing would be to 
make the advance $365,000 for the home work and 
$386,000 for the foreign work. 

J. M. Phillips: I want to call your attention 

to some facts that may have some bearing on 
what we are going to do. We have agreed to ap- 
propriate $350,000, Last year we appropriated 
$89,000 to miscellaneous matters, If we should 
appropriate the same this year, and pass Bishop 
Fowler's motion of $350,000 for home work, it 
would leave $411,000 for foreign work. The appro- 
priation made in 1884 for foreign work was $381,- 
000, and for home work $328,000, But when, at 
the last nour, we came to scale down, it was the 
foreign work which suffered. It was cut down 
to £354,000 a decrease of nearly $30,000 on what 
we appropriated the previous year, while we 
increased the hume work, I think, in view of 
our action last year, the increase proposed for 
the foreign work 1s just about right, making it 
#411,000, and the home work $350,000. 

The Rev. J. A. Price: A word in regard to 
the remorseless manner in which we cut down 
the appropriations last year. We had to cut 
down. It is called remorseless; but it would 
have been more remorseless not to have done 
it. Now, in regard to the sympathy of our peo- 
ple for the home work, 1 am sare our collev- 
tions are increased by calling attention to the 
home work, I have never failed to urge this 
work. Our people will give as freely to the 
home work as to the foreign. Taik about some 
missionaries in foreign lands living on starva- 
tion salaries; there are plenty of them ia the 
home field. And if you study the statistics, and 
see the small amounts these men receive, you 
will see how little reason these foreign brethren 
have to complain, 

Dr. Buckley : I want to call your attention to 
what I call a grave misuse of fact in Bishop Mer- 
rili’s address. On the subject of these Domestic 
Missionary Societies in tne conferences, Bishop 
Walden has aiready called our attention to the 
fact that they are restricted to those conferences 
to which we do not appropriate money. If that 
policy were carried out, the only effect it would 
have would be that those conferences would bave 
the missionary work to do that have no money 
to do it with, In other words, New York Con- 
ference has very littie such work to do, compar- 
atively, but has considerable money. The re- 
mote conferences on the frontier that have little 
money have a great deal of missionary work to 
do. There area thousand men in our employ- 
ment in this country in as bad or worse condi- 
tion, as regards salary, as the poorest foreign 
missionary in the whole field. 

Bishop Walden: Two thousand. 

Dr, Buckley: I take a thousand in the same 
way the Old Testament states ten. It doea not 
mean ten actualiy, but a number, and a large 
number, Many of them have a terrible job to 
live. One of them, not long ago, tuld me his 
gross cash receipts for the last five years were 
$1,148 and some cents, 

Bishop Fowler: Iam in en embarrassing posi- 
tion. I know the necessities of the home mis- 
sions. I held a mission conference where the 
pastor who entertained me urged that bis 
charge should be divided, and that he be sent to 
the lower ead of it, sixty miles away. He said: 
“They have there a nice little parsonage, and 
they have in it a bed and a stove and a table and 
two stools. It is the nicest appointment in the 
Cburch, and [ wish you would send me there.” I 
afterward learned that there was not and never 
had been in all that region for sixty miles 
around, a solitary church-member. Yet, he 
wanted wo be sent there, and said fifty dollars 
missionary money would be abundant for the 
work, I know what these men endure, But 
the budget asks for $100,000 advance on the 
foreign work, and we can give but $54,000. As 
between the two—having the one at short range 
and the other at a distance—I do not see how we 


Dr. Trimble: I can show you figures corrob- 
orating what Dr. Buckley has said, in my dis- 
trict. 

Bishop Mallalieu: I should do injustice to my 
own feelings if I did not speak on this question. 
My home is in the Southwest, and I have trav- 
eled pretty much all that section of country. If 
I should stand here for an hour and describe 
scenes I have witnessed, you would feel that 
everything that is grand and heroic in the bia- 
tory of Methodism is being repeated to-day in 
these sections of the country, which I have the 
honor of representing. The brethren there suf- 
ter as I am satisfied no foreign missionaries do. 
As I see their tomes and tables, I feel ashamed 
of myself that I have more comforts than they 
have. Do not let us cut short in this pioneer 
work, There never was such an opportunity for 
Methodism in this world as there is in Texas, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

H. H. O'Neil: I represent a Western District, 
that is largely missionary, and largely interested 
in this question—Nebraska, Minnesota, Dakota, 
and Iowa, They make urgent requests for an 
increase this year. The increase asked is for 
new work not yet taken up. There are long 
liste of new points that our Church might occu- 
py to advantage, which we cannot enter upon 
unless we have an increase. 

J. H. Taft, Esq. : It was the understanding of 
some of us last year who voted for the reduction 
of the foreign appropriations,that the home work 
was also tobe reduced. We voted a reduction of 
from forty to forty-five thousand dollars ; and 
the vote was immediately followed by a motion 
to reduce the bome work. You have heard of 
the action, which resulted in $1,000 being cut 
off. We reached the hour of 10 o’clock at night. 
It was found impossible to take further action 
without continuing in session another day ; and 
we adjourned without any further action, I 
claim that that was avery unjust position to take 
toward the foreign missionary work. I do not 
believe it is creditable for the Methodist Church 
to slight the foreign work. 

Bishop Harris: There is a fallacy in the argu- 
ment about the number of missionaries sup- 
ported. The persons in the domestic fields get 
from $100 to #500. The appropriation is simply 
a grant in aid, so that there is no comparison to 
be made between this work and that in foreign 
lands. In regard to the amount used for sup- 
porting the Gospel in this country, it seems to 
me that it has no application. Saint Paul’s 
church pays its pastor, and meets its other ex- 
penses for ite own convenience and improve- 
ment, Thatis not missionary work, and is not 
a legitimate element tu take into this problem at 
all, And I submit that Brother Goucher’s argu- 
ment was legitimate and logical, and I think 
conclusive. I am in sympathy with all the mis- 
sionary work of the Church. I wish we had 
twice as much to give. 

Bishop Foss asked if the previous question 
was alluwable. 

Dr. Buckley stated that the previous question 
had never been used in this body. 

Tho President decided that it would be better 
to avoid putting the previous question. 

Bishop Foss: We are not anxious about the 
sum, but desire that some definite sum may be 
fixed, so that there may be some assurance that 
the home work ia not to be crowded to the wall, 
The Chairman put the motion first on fixing 
the sum for the home work at #365,000, which 
was lost, The motion for #360,000 was then put, 

and carried, 

J. M. Trimble moved that the speeches 

should in future be limited to ten minutes, un- 

leas the time was extended by vote, and that 
no one shall speak the second time until all 

have spoken who desire to. Carried. 

The President announced the following com- 
mittees ; 

On French Work: 8. M. Merrill, A. Craig, O, 

Hoyt. 

On Roman Catholic Work: H. W. Warren, I. 

8. Bingham, C. B. Fisk. 

On Woman's Home and Foreign Missionary 

Societies : J. M. Walden, J. M. Buckley, J. M. 

Trimble. 

On the Question Relating to the Recording 

Secretary: W. L. Harris, D, Curry, W. V. Mor- 

rison, 

AFTERNOON Session, Tourspay, Noy. 57TH. 
The committee was called to order at 8 P. m., 
Bishop Harris in the chair. 

Dr. Reid moved *‘ that we begin the call of the 
Foreign Missions.” 

Bishop Andrews: We have here a budget that 
I have no doubt has been carefully considered 
by those who framed it, providing for an appro- 
priation of $454,000 to the foreign work. Our 
action this morning leads us to suppose that only 
a little more than $400,000 will be really appro- 
priated. Lamoconvinced the committee cannot 
proceed with specific appropriations, until there 
shall have been a review of the whole budget. I 
move, sir, that, beginning at this point, we take 
up each foreign field which is to be appropri- 
ated for, and devote not more than fifteen min- 
utes, first to hearing the report of the commit- 
tee of the Board which has prepared the budget, 
and then to such other statements as may throw 





can give Jess than $411,000 to the foreign work. 


light upon the necessities of that field; then 


it; and then, when we have in this way finished 
the whole, go back and make the appropriations. 
The motion prevailed. 

The first called was: 

Arrica.—Secretary Reid read the report of the 
committee, asking for #2,500 for the work in 
Liberia, and $1,500 to be administered by the 
Board. He further said: Our Church in Libe- 
ria has been steadily advancingin numbers. We 
need more preachers. During the past year 
there have been times of revival. My corres- 
pondence is not official, but mainly from friends 
there, not connected with our work. .. . 
With regard to the mission of Bishop Taylor, I 
have had but one letter from the Bishop. At the 
close of the Liberia Conference, he sent me the 
necessary reporj. { had a letter from him yes- 
terday, dated Dondo, saying he would be at the 
next session of the Liberia Conference. 

General Fisk: DoI understand the Secretary 
to say that he has had no official communication 
from Liberia, save that from Bishop Taylor? 

Dr. Reid: That is all. 

General Fisk: I ask the chairman, have the 
Board of Bishops had any? : 

Bishop Harris: I have received none. I am 
the Secretary of the Board of Bishops, and any 
communication of that sort would have been ad- 
dressed to me. 

Dr. Reid: The distribution of the money ap- 
propriated a year ago, was made under Bishop 
Taylor’s supervision, I think wisely and well. 
He paid the men for the first six months. The 
other 81x months’ money has not been sent. 
We do not know to whom to send it. 

J. H. Tatt: I understand that some money 
has been paid ; but the only entry on the Treas- 
urer’s report is $2 for Interior Africa. 

Dr. Reid : We pay in drafts. They may not 
yet have come in. They often circulate there a 
long time as currency before they are presented 
here for payment. 

Soutn America,—Secretary McCabe read the 
report of the committee, asking for $35,075. He 
said: I do not think there is anything very en- 
couraging for last year in the way of conversions ; 
and that is what we are after. All missions to 
Roman Catholics are very expensive, and show 
but little outcome. It is easier to reach the 
heathen than the baptized pagans of the world. 
Bishop Fowler knows more about this mission 
than I do, 

Bishop Fowler: I think we have had consid- 
erable prosperity this year. There has been a 
large number of conversions—that is, for South 
America, It is a difficult field, as all Roman 
Catholic fields are; but it is one that is being 
thoroughly indoctrinated with the Gospel ; and 
the power of the Rorhan Catholic Church upon 
the minds of the people is being very much re- 
axed. The work is in a healthy and prosperous 
condition. 

The Missions in China were then called: 
Fun Cuavu.—Secretary Reid read the recom- 
mendations of the committee, asking for $21,195. 
Bishop Fowler: I suppose the purpose of the 
Board in passing that resolution was to geta 
bird’s-eye view of the mission field. I suppose 
the items of advance over lust year are all you 
care to know. ‘They are caused by the necessity 
of bringing home missionaries for their health, 
of reinforcing the mission, of paying the 
depot on the Oollege, and repairing the 
damage caused by a recent typhoon. The work 
is prospering. It has been somewhat hindered 
by the recent hostilities between France and 
China, but is in pretty good shape now. 
CENTRAL CuIna.—Secretary Reid read the re- 
port of the committee, asking for $34,562. 
Bishop Fowler: Central China asks fora large 
advance this year. The reason is this: during 
the year four families have been taken out of 
Central China ; and as a consequence the com- 
mittee recommend an appropriation for rein- 
forcing the work by sending out four new men. 
Another item of considerable amount is $7,000, 
for two new houses at Nankin. 

Mrs. Philander Smivh, of Oak Park, IIL, as 
you remember, offered to build a hospital there. 
We accepted the proposition, and she is building 
as fine a hospital as any in China. We have a 
physician there, and the superintendent of the 
mission has made Nankin his headquarters, 
We require two new houses. These are the 
items of increase. 

Norra Cuina.—Bishop Fowler: The asking 
of the committee for this mission is $26,871. 
The increase is for a physician, and a new resi- 
dence at Teunhua. The field is so remote that 
we cannot send one man there alone. The mis- 
sionaries ask for an increase of salary; but the 
Board must do that. It is not the business of 
this committee to fix salaries. The amount 
asked includes a sum to increase the salaries, in 
case the Board so orders. 


West Cuina.—Bishop Fowler: This mission 
asks for a large advance. They ask $10,000 to 
build a hospital. The property we have there 
is'in very narrow quarters, surrounded by a 
wall, and the entire space roofed over. All their 
ventilation comes through openings in the roof. 
It is in a climate like New Orleans. It is neces- 
sary, for the health of our missionaries, to make 
a change. 





pass to the next field, and in like mauner survey 
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McCabe read the report of the committee recom. 
mending a grant of $24,600. 

Bishop Hurst: The work in Germany is tak. 
ing a new shape. It is going into Bavaria, 
Macaulay, in oneof his essays, speaks of Bavaria 
as being the battle-field of Protestantism in the 
time of the Reformation. The Roman Catholic 
won ; but the Methodist Church is going to take 
it back agein. We now have perfect religious 
liberty in Bavaria. Weare also enlarging our 
work in other directions. The great trouble in 
Germany is the debt on the chapels throughout 
the land. If we can get a little help on them, it 
will be doing a good thing. There is also a debt 
on the,Church in Berlin. The work at Bremen 
is nearly always depleted by emigration. The 
school has been contracted in its work, because 
of the insufficieney of the appropriation. 

Swepen.—Secretary McCabe read the report 
of the committee. 

Mr. Phillips: There has been a meeting of the 
committee since that record was made. We now 
recommend a grant of 97,076 crowns. 

Bishop Hurst: We are enlarging our work in 
‘Finland. The work has developed wonderfully 
under Brother Carlson, and two more men are 
needed. We are there by the invitation of the 
Russian Government. They need help in their 
school project. During the year they have been 
blessed with revivals, 

Norway. — Secretary McCabe read the report 
of the committee, recommending a grant of 
$15,022. 

Bishop Walden: It is an encouraging sign 
that the amount asked this year is $2,000 less 
than last year. 

Bishop Hurst: The work in Norway is very 
much like that in Sweden. They want to build 
a school in Christiania. The time has come 
when they have got to produce their own min- 
istry. The work is extending in the usual di- 
rections, 

Denmark,.—Secretary McCabe read the report 
of the committee, recommending the appro- 
priation of $10,760. 

Bishop Hurst: This work is in good shape, 
although the superintendent, Brother Schau, has 
been illa great part of the year. They have 
had some conversions. When there last, I 
went through the whole conference. I think 
our work is doing well. 

Nortu Inp1a.—Secretary Reid read the report 
of the committee recommending the appropria- 
tion of $73,110. 

Bishop Hurst: The work in India is very 
much as it was, The two conferences met, and 
after that the Central Conference, ordered by 
the General Conference. I think the last fea- 
ture was a great help to the unity of our work 
in India. India needs all it can get from this 
Society ; it is loyal to the core. There is no 
spirit of disunity among them. All that is an 
incident of the New York Preacher’s meeting. 
India 1s united ; it is one, both north and south. 
They are brothers; they feel it. When they 
read in the papers that there is a difference be- 
tween the conferences they do not know what it 
means. 

Soutn Inp1a.—Secretary Reid read the report 
of the committee, recommending $18,915. 
Bishop Hurst: We have now an entirely new 
thing to consider—the matter of making an ap- 
propriation to South India Conference. It is 
their unaminous desire. They ask for an ap- 
propriation on the condition that they raise a 
like amount, dollar for dollar, to match what 
we appropriate. I think this an easy solution 
of a difficult question. 

Buieania.—Secretary McCabe read the report 
of the committee, asking $16,156. 
Iraty.—Secretary Reid read the report of the 
committee askmg for #. 

Mexico.—The Secretary read the report of 
the Committee, asking $57,230; Bishop Harris 
and J. M. Phillips represented the needs of the 
work, and the necessity for new property. 
JAPAN.—Secretary Reid read the report of the 
committee, asking $47,383. He represented the 
condition of the work as very cheering. 
Corra.—Secretary Reid read the report of the 
committee, asking #19,345 and described the 
progress made by Brothers Scranton and Appen- 
zeller, in starting the work and securing prop- 
erty. 

This finished the list of foreign missions. 
The President said this would be a good time to 
call a halt and offer prayer, in accordance with 
the resolution of the morning. 

The long meter doxology was sung and prayer 
offered by Dr. J. F. Goucher. 

The committee then proceeded to make appro- 
priations te foreign missions. 

Arrica.—On motion of Dr. Reid $2,500 was 
appropriated for work in Liberia Conference. 
On motion of Bishop Foss $3,000 was appro- 
priated for the salary of Bishop Taylor. 

Dr. Keid moved to appropriate $1,500 for work 
in Liberia. 

Dr. Curry: I think I am pretty well ac- 
quainted with the facts in our foreign missions. 
I have reached some conclusions. We have 
three kinds of mi i to Protestant 
countries, missions to Catholic countries, and 
missions to heathen countries. My observation 
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the second second in value, andthe third of the 
highest value. For that reason my feelings are 
all the time in favor of missions to the 
A Roman Catholic country is incomparably 
better off than a heathen country, and @ 
Protestant country better off than & Roman 
Catholic country. My theory is to go to the 
most needy and where we can do the most good. 
I think Africa is that field. You know I am 
rather opposed to our sending missionaries to 
Christian countries in Europe. The Germans 
are doing the same when they send mis- 
sionaries to us; only their people come 
here. It is carrying coals to Newcastle. 
300,000,000 heathen are accessible to us. We have 
made some attempts upon them, In India we 
have done well. Our work in Japan has been 
marvelous. If I thoughtI could get the sup- 
port of the committee, I would be glad to move 
that a sum of money be put in the hands of the 
Board to establish a mission on the Congo. 
Bishop Taylor’s work is south of that mission, 
and 500 miles away. I shall not make a motion. 
Ido not care to have it voted down. 

The chairman put the question of voting 
#1,500 to Liberia, and it was adopted. 
‘On motion, the further consideration of Africa 
was laid on the table. 

Sourn Amenica.—Dr. Reid spoke of the con- 
dition of the work and the necessity for prop- 





ae Hatfield expressed surprise at the large 
advance recommended by the committee. 

Dr. A. Craig called attention to the fact that 
it had required $921 for every convert in this 
mission. In Japan, the cost had been but #298, 
Yet Japan is a heathen country and South 
America a Christian country. 

Fripay, NoveMBER 6TH, MORNING SEssION. 

The General Committee assembled at 9:30 
a. M., Bishop Foster in the chair. South 
America was taken up. J. M. Philips 
stated that, according to the vote taken, it 
would be possible to increase the appropriations 
to foreign missions about fifteen per cent. over 
last year. He suggested that it would be well to 
increase some missions ten per cent., some fif- 
teen, and some twenty per cent, He recom- 
mended a grant of twenty per cent. to the mis- 
sions in China, and ten per cent. to South 
America. 

The following appropriations were made to 
South America: 


POF CRO WOKE cc0c cece ccccccccccecccccccseeseves $19,675 
To be administered by the Board............. 8,400 
$28,075 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
Committee reassembled at 2 P.m., Bishop 
Merrill in the chair. 
The following appropriations were made: 


Pah CROW. 002 ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccecoes $15,585 
Ce is oi ctncse cevccecccsncnsussicncces 20,260 
NOgth CRABB. cccccc-coccccece ceccccccecesces 26,281 
West CRIB. 000 cccccccescccccccccccccccceccoce 12,285 

Total B0F CHING... vcccccccvccccsccceccess $87,374 
GEPMADY. .cccccccccccccccsccccccsccccccecescce 24,600 
NOP WET occcccccccs. coccccccccccccccesccccccccs 15,022 
Pi cc civaccccecesyesc00ssss cove stveseocses 26,016 

Total for Scandinavia................006- $51,794 


Sunpay, Nov. 7th, MonninG Sessron, 

The committee met at 9:30 a.m., Bishop An- 
drews in the chair. 

Nortu Inp1a.—Dr. Reid read the report of 
the committee, recommending $73,110. 

Bishop Hurst moved the adoption of this re- 
port. He said: The work is enlarging all the 
time. We cannot have a mission with more fea- 
tures of progress than North India. The main 
feature of the work the past year has been revi- 
vals, Our ministers have found out in many cases 
that the people have been instructed enough to 
enable them to see that they are sinners need- 
ing the Gospel, and needing to repent. Many 
persons have been converted, baptized and re- 
ceived into the Church. This has come from 
the missionaries thinking the time had come 
when they could pass froma period of instruc- 
tion simply, and ask the people to become 
Christians, 

Dr. Curry: I have kept myself thoroughly 
posted on this mission, and my opinion is that 
the sun does notshine on another so excellent 
work. Some will ask: If this mission be strong, 
can’t it do something for itself? You know how 
a prairie tire, as it burns out in the middle 
starts up in every direction. In every step we 
take forward, the work rises threefold. A hun- 
dred conversions in a neighborhood bring you 
into connection with 300 more, When you have 
so established the Gospel in one province 
that it is able to support itself, you 
have bordered on three other provinces that 
call for you all the time. The request of the 
mission was that they might have the means to 
enter upon seven provinces which have not 
been touched, But, because we have got to take 
care of three or four nations of evangelical 
Christians in the north of Europe, we cannot 
g0 there. We have got to help those who have 
the Gospel, and cannot give it to those who 
have it not. In carrying ona mission, other 
things are necessary besides preaching the Gos- 
pel. A man has to be carried a hundred miles 


We must scatter tracts. Then we have to pay 
the salaries of missionaries sent from this coun- 
try. The rupee, like our silver dollar, has been 
growing cheaper all the time, A hundred rupees 
used to amount to $50; now it makes but $40. 
We are raising up such native preachers there, 
that, if every American should leave the country, 
the work would go on. Do everything you can 
for them. 

Bishop Fowler: The amount recommended is 
an advance of about forty per cent. ; that is, in- 
cluding North and South India, we have only 
about $18,000 left to advance on the foreign 
work, How are we going to advance over #24,- 
000 to India? North India Mission abounds in 
friends. I have a motion to offer as a substi- 
tute for the motion to adopt the report. I think 
there is not any doubt we ough: to go into South 
India. I therefore move, that we order an ad- 
vance on North and South India of twenty per 
cent, over last year, and return the amount to 
the Board for distribution. Laid on the table, 

Dr. Buckley: We have three classes of mis- 
sions—those that are starving and dying ; those 
that are feeble, now better, now not so well; and 
those that are doing wonders. North India be- 
longs to the last class, Now the problem is: 
Shall we restrict the growing a little in the in- 
terests of the feeble and the starving? Any wise 
householder that had a limited quantity of con- 
densed milk, and a growing, lusty child, and 
one rather feeble, and one starving, but still in 
the family and not to be got rid of, and he did 
not want to put it to either adry or a wet nurse 
—every wise householder would go on the prin- 
ciple of restricting the vigorous a little in the 
interests of the feeble. Now, I am in favor of 
cutting off something for the sake of the feeble 
children we have. I move that we cut off one- 
third from the proposed advance™ to North In- 
dia, 

Dr. M. D’C, Crawford: I am not in sympathy 
with the discussions which take place bere in 
which a part of our work is disparaged. I 
think it is a great mistake to disparage work 
that we mean to maintain. When a man has 
reached the conclusion that our missionaries 
ought to be withdrawn from any field, I think it 
is legitimate for him to make his arguments, and 
seek to have them withdrawn ; but while we ex- 
pect to maintain a work, we ought to dignify it, 
and ought not to insure the death of a sickly 
child by hanging an evil prophecy over the 
cradle. Inno year of my connection with the 
Missivnary Society have we ever failed to over- 
step the amount we intended originally to 
appropriate. I think the adoption of a resolu- 

tion restrictivg the amount is wise. It acts asa 
sort of limitation. It seems to me, where there 
are a number of important interests, and we 
scarcely know how to say which is the most im- 
portant, if we have not done for one what we 
ought, that is no reason why we should slight 
another. 

J. M. Phillips moved a substitute for all be- 
fore the body that 174,000 rupees be appropri- 
ated, which would amount to $71,200. Dr. 
Buckley accepted the substitute, and it was 
adopted. 

Sourn Inp1a.— Dr. Reid read the report of 
the committee, recommending $18,915. He stated 
that, since the meeting of the committee, numer- 
ous communications bad been received. The 
committee had not been able to have another 
session ; but he would like to offer a substitute 
for the report of the committee, as follows ; 


Resolved, That, in accordance with the well nigh 
unanimous request of the members of the South 
India Conference, the sum of $10,000 be put at the 
disposal of that Conference for purely native work, 
by which we mean work among the natives of the 
country, and in their own language, by men not en- 
gaged in English-speaking work. 

The above grant ison the condition, suggested 
by themselves, that, for every dollar given, an- 
other dollar shall be raised in the South India 
Conference, and expended upon this work, dol- 
jar for dollar. 

Resolved, That we call the attention of the South 
India Conference to the importance of raising, #0 
far as possible, the South India proportion of the 
aggregate expenditure from the part of the fleld 
where it is expended. 


Dr. Reid: Dr. Thoburn’s proposition pro- 
vides that, if any village shall get $500 from this 
Society, it shall raise $500. I havea petition, 
signed by Brother Rudisill and others of the 
South India brethren, representing that therg 
are many places where work ought to be done 
that cannot raise #500. They ask that the con- 
dition be that a like amount to that appro- 
priated shall be raised within the South India 
Conference, not confining it to the places 
where the work is done. ' 


Bishop Merrill: I feel somewhat embarrassed 
in reaching a conclasion as to the best method. 
Iam in favor of an appropriation to South 
India. I am glad they are willing to enter upon 
this work they have not been able to do before. 
There is a proposition to appropriate for a 
church at the fort in Bombay. That is not 
native work, but English. There is also a re- 
quest for $3,000 at Singapore. That is a point 
centrally located between India and China, I 





across the country ; and it will cost something. 





heathen there, but among Europeans, I am in 
favor of the appropriation for native work. 
Dr. Hatfield : There has been an opinion more 
or less widely diffused through the Church, that 
it is possible to carry on missionary operations 
among the heathen without support from, the 
Church at home. We have been told about the - 
Pauline method of going to the heathen, and of 
being supported there by the direct interposi- 
tion of Providence, as the Lord takes care of the 
wild animals and the birds. It is eating like a 
canker, into our missionary spirit. Iam glad 
the experiment has been made in South India. 
I thank God for the success there, A glorious 
work has been done. But the honest and godly 
men at work there have come to a point where 
they see that the theory breaks down ‘in the 
practice, and that, if the Gospel is to be carried 
to the regions that are beyond, it must be 
backed by the contributions of the home 
Church, This is a very wholesome lesson. 
Chaplain McCabe: I think Dr. Hatfield exag- 
gerates the influence of the self-supporting 
mission theory upon the Church. I do not 
think it has had a bad effect, but a good effect. 
Enthusiasm always helps. Men decry it, Their 
words pass for wisdom. That sort of wisdom 
has cost the, Methodist Church millions upon 
millions of dollars, I think Bishop Taylor has 
been a great blessing to the Methodist Church, 
iu establishing these missions ; but he is going 
to illustrate, as no other man ever did illustrate, 
the wisdom of the regular method of planting 
missions. This great Church of ours has been 
watching these movements, and I have been 
feeling her pulse, I tell you, she feels able to 
carry on these great movements, no matter who 
leads them. There is fire in her eye, and health- 
ful blood in all her veins, and she is ready to 
help any man that does the work of God in any 
land and in any way. 

Dr, Curry: I believe William Taylor's plan in 
Africa is the only one that ever can succeed, 

The chairman put the motion on the adoption 
of Dr. Reid’s substitute for the report of the 
committee, and it was adopted. Adjourned, 


Monpay, Nov, 9ru. 


The General Committee met in Saint Paul's 
Church at 10:30 4. M., Bishop Warren in thé 
chair. Bishop Foster delivered a lecture on 
** The Outlook of the World.” 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


The General Committee met at the Mission 
Rooms at 2r.m., Bishop Foss in the chair, 

C, 8. Rogers offered the following, which was 
adopted : 

Resdlved, That the Board of Managers of the Mis- 
sionary Society are hereby requested to arrange for 
such public meetings as may be deemed expedient 
to be held, during the next annual meeting of this 
committee, at which there shall be a suitable pres- 
entatiun of the various aspects of the cause of mis- 
sions. 

BuLaGaria was called, 


Secretary Reid read the report of the commit- 
tee, recommending #16,591, and moved its adop- 
tion. 

Bishop Fowler: That is $3,715 advance. We 
have only about 1,500 left for advances, 

Dr. Hatfield: There ought to be some good 
reason assigned for asking this advance. 

Bishop Walden : Three years ago we made a large 
advance to this field, in the hope that something 
would come to pass. I think it is time for some- 
thing to be accomplished. I hope Bishop Hurst 
will give us the result of his observations while 
there. 

Bishop Merrill: Ithink there are one or two 
things I can say while Bishop Hurst is getting 
ready. We ought to regard this mission as only 
four or five years old, It has been re-estab- 
lished only that long. I am in favor of con- 
tinuing our operations there. I know we are 
spread out so widely that we are unable to do 
half justice to the missions we have on hand, 
Let us keep on long enough to give our mission- 
aries there achance to show whether they can 
accomplish anything or not. 

Bishop Hurst: The understanding three 
years ago seemed to be that we should make a 
new start in Bulgaria. I suppose the time may 
come when we can put that mission in the hands 
of the Germany and Switzerland Conference, 
and let them administer. There are about 
7,000,000 people there accessible—in Bulgaria, 
Rumelia and Macedonia. We ought to have a 
missionary at Pesth, the capital of Hungary, 
and we ought to follow the line of the Danube 
to Bucharest. They have no Protestant mis- 
sionaries. ‘They have a street called Calvin Street, 
but no Calvinism or Arminianism, either. How 
are we going to get the Gospel into Russia? Not 
through the Black Sea. The little country be- 
tween the Danube and the Balkans gave 
Russia all the Christianity it has, and I believe 
it is to be the only pathway by which Protes- 
tantism can enter Russia, We have made these 
people believe we are going to support them. 
We ought to give them at least a part of what 
they ask for. They are doing well. The coun- 

promises well. 
pt Foster moved that Dr. A. L. Long, of 





understand the work is not among the native 


~ 


make a ten-minute statement of the needs of 
the work in Bulgaria, 

A discussion ensued as to the legality of 
allowing any one not a member to address the 
committee, and the danger of such a precedent : 
Bishop Hurst announced that Dr. , Long 
would positively decline to speak; and the 
motion was withdrawn. 

Bishop Hurst declared that war could not 
affect the part of Bulgaria where the Methodist 
work is, and that it was impossible for the Ser- 
vians to invade it. Three sums were named, 
$16,591, $14,296 and $12,166. The smaller snm 
was voted and $2,000 extra put at the disposal 
of the Board for real estate in Varna. 
Iraty.—Secretary Reid read and explained 
the report ofthe committee recommending 151,- 
190 hres (the value of the lire is twenty cents), 
$30, 238, 

Bishop Bowman: I think some of the remarks 
made the other day are unjust to missions in 
Catholic countries, I find that, in Italy, it has 
cost $208 for every member added to our Church ; 
and that is the smallest amount required in any 
of our missions, In North China it has cost 
#375, Central China $800, South America $850. 
The average of all the missions, $361. South 
America, Italy and Mexico are all below the 
average—all three Catholic countries. It costs 
on the average $360 to get members of the 
Oburch in America, The remarks about mis- 
sions in Catholic countries do not agree with 
the facts and figures inthe case. The first years 
of a mission are the most expensive as to re- 
sults. In China,} during the first seventeen 
years, it cost $1,500 for every convert, and in 
India, #640—nearly three times as much as in 
Italy ; and we have not yet been in Italy seven- 
teen years, 

A. Craig: I do not for a moment question the 
statistics of Bishop Bowman, My figures were 
based upon the membership, not the members 
and probationers. My reason for this is that, in 
South America, out of a list of between two 
hundred and three hundred probationers, we 
had, I think, an increase of members of only 
thirty. AsI figure it, the cost of a member in 
Italy for fifteen years—the length of time the 
mission has existed—is #355 against $298 for 
Japan. 

The vote was taken, and the amount fixed 
at $29,738, 

Mexico,—Secretary Reid presented the report 
of the sub-committee, recommending $44,280 
Mexican currency, and $12,000 for property. 

The vote was taken on the appropriation for 
the regular work, and the amount fixed at 
$29,738 United States currency. Adopted. 

Bishop Warren : The mission in Mexico, some 
years ago, turned to the idea of John Wesley, and 
established a mission press. The Missionary 
Society has never given anything to this work. 
Some years ago, Brother Oraver, one of our 
missionarics, visited the State of Iowa, and 
while there was in communication with Broth- 
er Samuel W. Heald, and urged upon him the 
necessity of more of this kind of work in the 
line of literature, and got Brother Heald ex- 
ceedingly interested in the matter, About that 
time Brother Heald formed the acquaintance of 
an old man, seventy-three years of age, named 
Dr. Fuller, a pronounced infidel, seeking to 
spread abroad, as much as possible, infidel senti- 
ments. He became very sick. Brother Heald 
attended him. At length he became converted, 
and enjoyed amazingly the blessings of God 
Brother Heald, all intent and interested 
in regard to this matter of literature 
for Mexico, brought it to the at- 
tention of this converted man; and he 
recognized that here was a possibility of undo- 
ing some of the work of his life. He said: 
«‘ Send for a lawyer and help me draw my will.” 
It was done and the whole interest of this man 
turned on the Christian press in Mexico ; but in 
drawing the will, for various reasons, it was 
drawn for work in Mexico of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and nothing was said about 
the Press. That will has been admitted to pro- 
bate; it has been contested and sustained, 
about $7,000 will come into the Treasury of the 
Society in a few mouths, I move that this com- 
mittee appropriate $3,000 to the Press of our 
Mission in Mexico, conditioned upon the money 
being received from the will of the late Dr. Ful- 
ler, of Davenport, Ia. After some discussion 
the grant was made, on the condition of the leg- 
acy being received. 

JaPan.—Dr. Reid presented the report of the 
sub-committee, asking for $47,333, Mexican cur 
rency. The appropriation was fixed at $42,600 
United States currency, 

Corxa.—Dr,. Reid presented the report of the 
Committee. The appropriations were made as 
follows : 

For the WOrK.....essssseceeceeseseese $6,345 
At the disposal of the Board.......... 4,000 
Mexican CUrrency,....++++++-++ «$10,845 
Estimated to cost in U, 8. currency... $9,811 

Adjourned. 

Tuxspay Moriya, Nov, 10Tx. 

The General Committee met at the Mission 
Rooms, Bishop Hurst in the chair. 

The Financial Secretary made a statement of 





Robert College, Constantinople, be invited to 
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the appropriations to Foreign Missions: 
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Total for Foreign Missions...... ...++++++++ $410,516 
LAG JOBE. ccc cccccscccceresccccecesccosscseons 854,789 
EMOTOASOS oo ccccccccccccccccvcccccepecccccveves 55,687 
An excess over amount of increase decided 

UPOD, Of DOU. ... 2... 6s ceeeceeeseeeee 9,009 


Bishop Harris read the report of the commit- 
tec, which was to the effect that the recording 
secretary is nct a member of the body. 

A long discussion ensued, and the matter was 
referred to the next General Conference for ad- 
judication. 

Adjourned. 

AFTERNOON Sxssion, 

Called to order at 2 v.m., Bishop Ninde in the 
chair. 

The matter of the hospital in West China 
was taken up, and an appropriation of $6,000 
made. 

The matter of property in Mexico was taken 
up, and #7,000 appropriated. 

The question of an appropriation for work on 
the Congo in Africa was taken up. 

Dr. Curry: My wish is that the committee 
shall place somewhere where it will be available 
during the coming year money to make an ex- 
ploration in the valley of the Congo, with a view 
to establishing missions there. My conviction 
is that everything is ready for us, I believe the 
impression upon the Church will be favorable. I 
would move that we place $5,000 at the disposal 
of the Board, with a view to opening missions in 
the Congo valley. 

Bishop Merrill: In one aspect I am in favor 
of this motion. In another Iam not. I am op- 
posed, in view of the demands upon us, to new 
missions, Last year I made a motion to put In- 
terior Africa on our list of missions, aud so 
carry out the intention of the General Confer- 
ence, That motion was defeated, largely 
through the opposition of Dr. Curry, who as- 
sumed that it was needless, because the Liberia 
Conference, being bounded only on one side, 
reached indefinitely through all the Continent of 
Africa, and brought within the range ot the Li- 
beria Conference the portion of territory in 
which Bishop Taylor expected to operate. I feel 
disinclined now to take action that will look like 
superseding Bishop Taylor’s movements, or 
throwing any obstacles in the way of his activi- 
ties. 

Dr. Buckley : This question of the relation of 
our work to that of Bishop Taylor, in Africa, is 
not yet settled, It has approached a condition 
of amity and comity ; but it is in a peculiar at- 
titude with regard to the work of this Society. I 
do not think we ought to give up the whole 
of Africa outside the Liberia Conference to the 
operations of a method over which we, as a gen- 

eral missionary committee, have no direct con- 
trol. No man would hasten to the rescue of 
William Taylor from an unjust attack sooner 
than I would; but at the same time I believe we 
ought to have some work on the great Continent 
of Africa outside the Liberia Conference, Great 
evangelizing movements in the heart of Africa 
are not to be «xpected from the Liberia Confer- 
ence. I mtn 1.06 disparagement to that body. 
I want to see Bishop Taylor go on with his self- 
supporting missions, and 1 want to see some ad- 
ministrative work given him outside the bounds 
of the Liberia Conference. If we keep a kind 
spirit, and say nothing invidious, it will not be 
our fault if there is a collision, 

Bishop Fowler: I would be more in favor of 
this motion if it contemplated $25,000, instead 
of $5,000. Bishop Taylor has gone in with a 
great deal stronger force than this Society can 
send for $25,000. He has made an impression 
on the public mind in this movement upon Af- 
rica such as this Missionary Society has never 
made in all its life with reference to any field. 
There was more said about it when his almost 
shipload of miesionaries went away to Africa on 
their forlorn hope than about anything we have 
ever done, I think we bad better let Bishop 
Taylor alone, to see what he can do, and 
strengthen the work we now have, 

Bishop Harris; Bishop Taylor told me, after 
he had made his plans for Africa, that it would 
aff ord him the greatest pleasure to administer 
the funds of this Society in any mission field the 
Churck: should see proper to occupy in Africa, 
I had a telegram from him yesterday, in which 
be eaid he bad now planted all the missionaries 
he took with him, and suggested the time he 
wished the Liberia Conference to meet. 

Dr. Crawford: The body that created this 
body appointed William Taylor Missionary 
Bishop to Africa ; and I think it would be a sin- 
gular aspect of things for us to establish a mis- 

sion in Africa without consulting him. We 
ought to treat him as we treat every superin- 
tendent of a mission. When have we ever 
thought of enlarging a work in any place until 
we are asked? 

On motion of Bishop Foss, the matter was 
postponed. 

The Missions in the United States outside of 
Annual Conferences, administered as Foreign 
Missions were taken up, and the following ap- 
propriations made: 


PBMINIR c cccccoccccccsccccccccscccccces $7,500 
BRO TB. 560 ccci ccsiccccccccccsccces 4,500 
Indian Territory.........0.scscseeees + 1,000 
WREMRARB isos 6 ise. cccce ceccive seveveees 10,000 
PUB o<vcccecckeceseccoeseces sceseee 8,000 








Nevada Schools... .....+seeeecseeeees 1,000 
NOW MOKICO. 00 cccccccccccsoccccccces 6,000 
New Mexico, Spanish............+++ 11,650 
New Mexico, Spanish schools........ - 1,500 
NOrth Dakotas... ..00...-cccscvecceres 7,600 
WR ccccnccecccceneccqcceccccccecccoe 19,550 


in representing the work in Utah, Bishop 
Warren said: Bear in mind the immense ter- 
ritory of Utah. Joseph Cook said: ‘The great 
cancer is now a thousand miles long, and it is 
breaking out in new spots.” On one occasion, 
when I attended the General Conference of the 
Mormon Organization—I sometimes mistake 
and say Mormon Church—individuals were 
there, that in this country had traveled over 
1,500 miles to get to the center in order to be 
there, ‘There is a population of over 200,000 in 
Utab, and three-fourths of them belong to this 
apostate organization. Bishop Fowler has said 
that it is the hardest missionary field we have. 
We have had fifty missionaries who went there 
full of zeal, full of faith and the Holy Ghost. 
One by one they bave been discouraged, But 
the new day has dawned, The Government has 
asserted its power. About a dozen of the lead- 
ers of that organization are in *‘Pen” as 
they call the penitentiary out there, and others 
are hiding in dens and caves. John Taylor, the 
President, has not been seen for eight months. 
He married a new wife about that time, and, 
fearing the Government, he has kept out of 
sight. George Buchannon has not been seen 
for as long, and others of their leaders are 
equally invisible. As a result of this that vys- 
tem of espionage has been relaxed. Once, when 
a Mormon came to our Church and sent his 
child to our school, he was in danger, if he 
persisted, of being murdered, and it was with 
difficulty that we could get any standing in 
that vast empire. But now it is impossi- 
ble to get accommodations for the people who 
throng to hear us. Vast portions of the territory 
have not been touched by any Church. I can- 
not refrain from referring to a marked insult to 
the whole nation that took place when we were 
there on the 4th day of July. I was asked what 
arrangements I wanted made before my arrival, 
and answered: ‘Only the arrangements for the 
Mission, and a Fourth of July celebration on the 
National Birthday.” I told them Bishop Walden 
would be there. On the morning of the 4th of 
July, when we looked out over the city, all the 
public buildings were decorated with the flags at 
half mast. The city was in a desperate ferment. 
Great committees and masses of citizens 
went from place to place, saying: ‘Those flags 
must either go to the peak or come down.” 
There was imminent peril of blood flowing like 
water through those streets. But, before the day 
was done, they were all at peak. Of course, 
when they wanted to talk about it, they had to 
come to the Methodist Episcopal Church, They 
knew where loyalty resided. Governor Murray 
made the first speech, Judge Zane and Bish. p 
Walden made admirable speeches, and the patri- 
otism and emphasis put on the Methodist Church 
on that occasion, and the spirit of all, showed 
that the people were with us. 

On motion of Dr. Hatfield appropriations were 
made to the Bohemian work in Chicago: 


For immediate use, to be administered by the 
resident bishop and the presiding elder of 


eS innrsnccrendescnkchineceeusecs $800 
To be administered by the Rock River Con- 
FOBONED . coccccsecccccecccce coccececovcccccces 1,000 


On motion of Dr, Trimble an appropriation 
was made to Bohemian work : 


For unmediate use, to be administered by the 

presiding elder of the Cleveland District, Kast 

Ohio COMferTeacCe OF... 2... ceceecceeeeccsees $500 
Also to be administered by the East Ohio Con- 


ference...... PPTTTTTITIITILITIC LITT Tr Tiree 500 


The following appropriations were made : 
Welsh Missions, Northern New York Con- 


California, Norwegian... ..cccccccccccccsceees 500 
“ SWORN. 000 cvcccrccccccccccccsecccce 2,000 
“ FE Fe nce ccccsccccesssecces - 200 
Colorado, Swedish,............. PPrTTTT TTT TT Tre 500 
New York, East Swedian............scseseeee 1,600 
bd “ 6 HOT WOGIRB . occ cccccccccces oc 2,100 
New England, Swedish............ccesessee es 2,700 
“ “ Southern Swedish.............. 1,000 
Of which $200 is for new work. 
Norwegian and Danish........cccccceseeeceees $7,300 
Northwest, Swediah........ wccccccscccccssees 8,000 
Oregon, Scandinavian.............csecseereceee 1,200 
Puget BOUN,.....cccccccccccccccseccccccccceces 1,200 
Wilmington, Swediah..... . ......cccceseecees 800 


Committee adjourned , to meet at 7 :30 P. m. 
Turspay EvENING SESSION, 


Bishop Walden presided. 

The following appropriations were made ; 
California German..... eevee ponseeoend $2,800 
Central German. .........6.es.cceeeeee - 5,000 

Of which $500 is new work in Cincinnati. 
Chicago GerMan,......scccceeeceseeces 4,000 
Columbia River German.............. 1,700 
Hast GOTUAB . ccs cccccccccccccccccccccce 6,500 
Northwest German.............esee0e 6,000 
QUEER GOTTA. 060 ccccdivccccccccccecs 1,200 
Puget Sound German..............++++ 1,000 
Southern German........ veccoee 7,500 
St. Louis German............ ceeeeseres 4,000 
Southern California German........... 1,500 


Western German... ..cccsscccccesevese 4,000 
On motion of Bishop Andrews #6500 of the 








% 6,000 appropriated to the Northwest German 
Conference was ordered to be for new work in 
Dakota, 

In representing the German work the Rev. C. 
F. Blinn said: During the Jast nine months 80,- 
743 Germans landed in this country. That is 
22,322 more than from Ireland and Scandinavia. 
We did not hesitate to increase on the Scandi- 
navian work, I hope the German work will be 
equally fortunate. These 80,000 people are scat- 
tered all over the country. The larger cities are 
the centers in which they congregate for awhile, 
until they gather up a little money;and then 
they generally buy themselves a little farm and 
get along the best they can. The city of New 
York alone contains about 300,000 Germans—a 
large city in itself. I have received into the 
Church in the city of New York, more than fifty 
members in one year, and at the end of the Con- 
ference year I could hardly report an increase. 
They gather up a little money and then go West. 
Since I have been in correspondence with the 
presiding elders I have hardly ever received a 
letter that did not make some reference to peo- 
ple received into the Church in the East who 
said they knew me very well. Therefore, I 
think we ought to provide missions in the larger 
cities, 

Bishop Hurst said: If we take out of the 
two cities of Cincinnati and Chicago all the 
German population, we will have enough to 
make two new large cities. The first ecclesi- 
astical hand that gets hold of the German when 
he lands in this country, is going to keep him 
and his family and the pext generation, The 
next generation becomes American, uses the 
English language, and furnishes many of our 
best citizens, 

It was voted to appropriate $1,000 to French 
work in Central Illinois Conference, 

Dr. A. Craig offered the following, which was 
adopted : 

Whereas, It is high)y important that, in making ap- 
propriations, the members of this Committee have 
before them the appropriations of the Woman’s 
Home and Foreign Missionary Soeieties, there- 
fore, 

Resolved, That these societies be requested to place 
in the hands of the Corresponding Secretary the 
estimates and appropriations made by them for 
their work at Jeast a weck before the meeting of 
this committee, and that they be printed for the use 
of the members. 

Wepnespay, Nov. 11TH—MoRNING SEssI0n, 


Bishop Mallalieu presided. 
Appropriations were made as follows: 
To the French work in the Louisiana Confer- 


CRED ccccccccccovescccccceccceccosese coccece eee $500 
To Scandinavian work in Columbia River Con- 
GOBOMNOO 2 0s cccecccdocesececescccccceccocceccess SOD 
To Chinese work in California Conference..... 9,000 
California Conference repairs.......... Cocecee 2,000 
California Conference, Japanese............+... 2,000 
QROMOM. .cccccccesccccscccccccccccs coccvcccccscs 1,300 
Puget Sound............ Poeeceecesecescocesoones 1,200 


AMERICAN INDIANS. 
Appropriations were made as follows : 


Central New YOrk..... .ssccesseroes «$1,000 
ColUMBIA BiVET....cccccccccccsce. cove 800 
DCWOlh. . .cccccrvccere-coccccccccccceccos 500 
Genesee Conference...........+.05 -- 300 
Po cvccccccccocsccocecsccseseese 800 
MONA, . ccc ccccccscce. cocceccscccces 1,500 


During a discuesion of the appropriations 
for Indian work, General Fisk said: I have 
been in Washington the last two days, looking 
‘after the matter of the Indians. I had a confer- 
ence with the Secretary of the Interior. He 
wes not aware that ihe new agent appointed 
over our work at Yakama was a Roman Catholic. 
He did not know what religion the Yakamas 
were. Secretary Lamar is an earnest member of 
the Methodist Church South, In accounting for 
his ignorance of the real condition of the In- 
dians, he said: ** Most of my time has been taken 
up by the triumphant and militant democracy. 
I bave not bad time yet to find out what I am 
about. We had yesterday, in Washington, a 
sevsion with the President. He shut out every- 
body, and talked about the Indians for a whole 
hour. Lnever heard from any man a more earn- 
est response to the best sentiments we could 
utter than from President Cleveland. He said; 
* You can talk about the different plans; but I 
tell you there is nothing that will elevate the In- 
dian but the grace of God. Nothing but the 
Christian religion will ever help us solve this 
problem.’ I said: ‘You talk like a Methodist 
exhorter’; he said: ‘I feel like one,’ and a tear 
popped out on his cheek as big as a bullet—a 
small bullet.” 

AFTERNOON SEssION, 

Bishop Fowler in the chair, 

The Indian work of Genesee Conference was 
again taken up, and an appropriation of $150 
made to the Tonnawanda Mission. 





Northern New York Indians - -$500 
Puget Sound Indians...... -+» 500 
Wisconsin Indians....... «+ 200 


The following appropriations were made to 
work in English Conferences : 


DIE cee cccvesccecccoccce escedeoced $2,260 
APUBDGAS. 2. cc ccsccccccccccese ecceccece + 5,000 
ey be decces cocgcocce cooncpes «++ 6,600 
Central Alabama.........-sseeeeereee «+ 2,500 












Central Tennessee 4,000 
Columbia River.. 4,500 
Delaware ......... - 1,200 
Dakota........... 8,500 
i iktesehheeedebecenes +» 1,500 
oo) aaa + 1,000 
MED DOMMONUNO. ccc cccscccegcocsceccees 2,000 
SU anonbcahestetossrseessoncvagtee’ 4,000 
Ge enccceccscccccccnvesenesse scene 3,500 
Adjourned. 


EVENING Session. 
Committee met at 7 P. m., Bishop Bowman in 
the chair. 
Appropriations were made as follows : 


Holston ; 000 
me peccececcccs pees coccccccececcccoce . 


SOOO eee COOH eee ee eee eeeseenne 


Michigan... 










Ci skitatennneshastebesteeres. wate 
Puget Sound: 
St. Louis 
Savannah 
South Carolina 5,500 
Southern Califoraia............ 4,500 
Southern Kansas.. 2,400 
Southwest Kansas 4,000 
Tennessee....... 8,000 
‘exas., 4,000 
Vermont 1,200 
CN becéesncnens — -. 5,500 
. <<a eeerensteness 2,300 
SE Das ccs0s. cespesnseceteees 8,500 
Pog reer 4,000 
| 3, | SRRSSRRER ESSER er 3,000 
Wy WR ccc eccccccesecccecces 8,000 
PR ath decdt Hekagcrnedceeessses 2,500 


On motion of Dr. Buckley the cases of con- 
ferences applying to be put on the list of those 
receiving appropriations were taken up, and the 
following appropriations made : 


Be PR ivevcacicsccvcosencctd 
ida covcascniecccnseesss ‘ 


The case of the Swedish work in New Orleans 
was taken up, and an appropriation of #600 
made to tbe Louisiana Conference, for Swedish 
work in New Orleans, 

On motion of Bishop Fowler, an appropria- 
tion of $6,000 was put at the disposal of the 
Board, for real estate in South America, to be 
administered after the bishop shall have re- 
ported. 

The Rev. J. F. Goucher urged the needof a 


building for the Anglo-Japanese University at 
Tokio, Japan. He moved an appropriation of 
$12,000, and said if it was made he would give 
his check for #5,0C0 of that amount. The ap- 
propriation was made. 

On motion of Bishop Fowler, the correspond- 
ing secretaries aud the treasurer were appointed 
a committee to report the apportionments of 
money to be raised by the Conference during 
the coming year. 

The treasurer was asked for a statement of 
the appropriations made. He said: “I cannot 
be sure my figures are right until Lhave gone 
over them again. AsI have it, the amount ap- 
propriated is $822,996.” 

On motion of Bishop Fowler, an appropria- 
iin, of $25,C00 was made for the Contingent 

‘und. 

The Incidental Fund was fixed at $32,500. 
For periodicals and the dissemination of mis- 
siopary information $8,500 was appropriated. 

On motion of Bishop Harris, the debt of the 
Society was added to the sum of the appropria- 
tions, 

Bishop Walden presented the report of the 
Committee on Woman’s Foreign and Home Mis- 
sionary Societies. 

The appropriations of the W. F. M. 8. 
amounting to $185,640, were approved. 

The appropriations of the W. H. M. &., 
amounting to $60,600, were also approved. 

On motion of Bishop Fowler, it was ordered 
that $120, or whatever eum may be found neces- 
sary be added tothe appropriation for the pub- 
lishing fund, to make, with the debt and the ep- 
propriations, an even $1,000,000, 

General Fiek presented the report of the com- 
mittee on Roman Catholic missions, recom- 
mending no action at present. The report 
was adopted. 

Bishop Fowler announced that the amount of 
the appropriations, counting in the Woman's 
Boards, was $1,250,000. 

Chaplain McCabe present d the report of the 
committee on apportionments, recommending 
an addition of twenty per cent, to the amount 
of last year’s apportionment, making an aggre- 
gate of $1,020,000, The rcport was adopted. 
On motion of Dr. Buckley it was urged thet 
arrangements should be made during the com- 
ing year for a general missionary anniversary 
in one of the great cities of the country. 

Chaplain McCabe said arrangements bad been 
made for agreat meeting in the Academy of 
Music on the 17th of December. 

Oliver Hoyt: It seems to me the million dollar 
line is one that should be very soon reached. We 
ought not to rest there. We shall soon want to 
put the line far beyond that. 

Chaplain McCabe : The members of this Gener- 
al Committee can greatly help us to raise this mil- 
lion. They ought to hold meetings and make 
speeches themselves. Every one of them ought 
to become a kind of agent to help raise this mil- 
lion, Let us encourage the Church all we can, 
The Methodist Church has given $2,650 per da: 
for one hundred a to the cause of chure 
and institution building of this land. Our peo- 
~ are not stingy. I believe they are the most 
iberal people on the face of the earth. There 
never was any good done by scolding since the 
world began. 

I do not think it would have been a wise — 
for the woman who put the leaven in the 
to have whacked at the meal. Let us put the 
leaven in and let it work. or eight 





le, let us not tell them that they are 

stingy” Tt us tell them that they are liberal, 

good thing, let us commend 
them on. 
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Music. 

Tue Philharmonics began last week, the 
Society’s giving its first concert for the 1885.— 
1886 season, with so great audiences at both 
the rehearsal and the evening performance, 
and with so much of that genuine dignity 
which attaches to ite entertainments. as to 
nothing else of the sort in the city, that every- 
thing bespoke another Winter of splendid suc- 
cess. There have been scarcely any seats pro- 
curable this year in the most desirable part of 
the house; and it is a well-known fact that, to 
capture a box, requires rather more finesse than 
to buy a German duchy. The peogram for this 
opening concert included Von Weber's 
‘“Euryanthe” Overture, & new ** Prologue 
to Othello,” by D. Krug, Dvordk’s ‘* Scherzo 
Cappriuese,” Bruch’s Violin Concerto and 
the Exoica Symphony—a selection illustrat- 
ing the conservatism of the Society as not 
relaxed. The playing was almost uniformly 
of the most perfect sort realizable by any orches- 
tra; solid, brilliant, poetic ; ina word, what we 
have come to regard as the New York Philhar- 
monic standards, and the kind which Mr. Thomas 
proposes to maintain, wherever he ix, We 
marked only two things amiss—time in the Eu- 
ryanthe Overture taken once or twice too fast, 
and a rather coarse interpretation by the horns 
of that famous passage in the Trio in the Scherzo 
of the Beethoven Symphony, ‘The Krug Prelude 
was an exceedingly tedious and uninteresting 
piece of work—deficient alike in melodic inven- 
tion and interest in instrumentation, and gener- 
allyas arid a specimen of musical mathematics 
as could be found. Miss Maud Powell, a 
young lady who has been a very diligent 
violin student in Cincinnati and else- 
where, and achieved already some reputation as 
a promising artist, fully sustained such opinion 
by her performance in the Bruch Concerto— 
one of the half-dozen really remarkable works 
of its kind, She hae admirably practiced ex- 
ecution in all the{positions ; a fine, firm bow, and 

onsequently pure tone ; and, while her interpre- 
tive gifts were not specially significant on Sat- 
urday night, she showed that she possesses 
them. In the slow movement ber ability was 
particularly and gracefully shown, She was 
twice recalled. At the Society's next concert in 
December a Mozart's Symphony, one by Zavier 
Scharwenka and two solos by Mme. Fursch-Madi 
will be part of the program. 





....-On Monday evening next, German opera 
resumes its Bway over the city. As we have con- 
tidently predicted, the present season will far 
eclipse the more or less tentative, although 
eminently successful one of 1884—1885, Every- 
thing, from conductors to call boys, is in order 
for a series of great performances of great 
works. The financial support promises to be 
more than ample. Fraulein Lehmann arrived 
last week—almost the latest comer. Tho reper- 
toire for the first five performances includes 
“Lohengrin,” ‘*Carmen,” ‘Der Prophet,” 
“Die Walkure” and ** Die Koénigin von Saba.” 
The parts in these operas will be allotted as fol- 
lows: For ** Lohengrin"—Kénig Heinrich, Fis 
cher ; Lohengrin, Stritt ; Telramund, Robinson ; 
Herold, @tandig); Elsa, Frau Krauss; Ortrud, 
Fraulein Brandt. For *‘ Carmen”—Zuniga, 
Schueller; Jon Jose, Alvary; Morales, Kaut- 
man; Escamillo, Robinson ; Remendado, Kem- 
litz ; Dancairo, Alexy ; Carmen, Fraulein Leh- 
mann ; Mercedes, Fraulein Goldsticker ; Micaela 
Frau Krauss, For * Der Prophet” - Johann von 
Leyden, Sylva ; Fides, Fraulein Brandt ; Bertha, 
Frau Krauss; Jonas, Kemlitz ; Mathesen, Kaut- 
man; Zacharias, Lehmler; Oberthal, Alexy. 
Fer “Die Walkure”--Siegmund, Stritt ; Hund- 
ing, Lebmler; Wolan, Fischer ; Sieglinde, Frau 
Krauss ; Brunhilde, Fraulein Lebmann ; Fricka 
Fraulein Brandt. For “ Die Konigin von Saba” 
—-Solomon, Robinson: Baal-Hanan, Alexy ; 
Assad, Alvary; Hohepriester, Fischer; Sula- 
mith, Fraulein Lehman; Die Konigin, Frau 
Kramer-Wield ; Astaroth, Fraulein Goldsticker ; 
Kin Priester, Sanger. 


-.-.The peculiar difficulty, which has now as- 
sumed a legal complexion, between the Music 
Protective Association and Mr. Theodore 


Thomas and his orchestra is yet undetermined, 
The gist of it is of course the conduc tor’s legiti- 
mate or illegitimate employment of a certain 
player who has not resided in this country a 
sufficient length of time to permit such engaye- 
ment. At last steps, there were injunctions and 
counter-injunctions ‘coming up, and possibly a 
long wrangle over a point involving, after all, 
some important considerations. 


..+-This afternoon occurs the third matinée 
= in the Popular Series, Miss Emily 
inant is the soloist; and the Mid 
Night’s Dream music of Mendelssohn roy nna 
inent selection baat This evening is the Oratorio 
Bociety’s first concert and re-performance of 
Berlioz’s ‘Messe des Morts,”....To-morrow 
night Miss Jeanne Franks, violinist, gives a con- 
Club's tre may Hall....The Phi Dic 
c 
py — eae concert was set down 


nt the Italian Opera “Lucia,” “L’Afri- 
ne,” and “Carmen ” sung 

alle, ‘Alms Fohstrdm making ‘her dave, Me: 
Mapleson made a considerable reduction i 
the nightly prices for his performances. . 





Literature. 

7%e prompt mention tn our Het of “ Books af the Weea" 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
“Ushers for all volwmes received. The tntercste of 
our readers will guide us in the eclection of works 
for further notice. | 


POETS OF AMERICA.* 


IN a conversation with the present writer, 
Mr. Walt Whitman once remarked: ‘ Mr. 
Stedman is a hospitable critic”; and who- 
ever reads Mr. Stedman’s volume upon the 
poets and poetry of America will perceive 
how truly the epithet ‘‘ hospitable” be- 
longs to their author, not only on account 
of the number of verse-writers whom he 
has cordially received, but especially on 
account of the unfailing courtesy with 
which he has received them. Let no one 
suppose that this is a common quality 
among critics, or one which can be readily 
feigned. It isso rare that, without it, there 
can be no good criticism. Aud even good 
critics, from lack of necessary courtesy or 
sweetness of temper, sometimes give a 
false impression of their views, as Mr. 
Matthew Arnold discovered in his essay on 

Smerson, Which displeased not so’much 
by the judgments pronounced in it as by 
the manner of pronouncing them. Mr. 
Stedman, however, has both tact and good 
temper. He goes at once to what is excel- 
leut in each of the poets under examina- 
tion, and states that fairly and generously, 
leaving the faults and deficiencies to be in- 
ferred rather than putting them down 
harshly, as is the custom with most persons 
who presume to criticise either a work of 
artor a person. Flaws can be seen by 
everybody. Is it not on record that a pre- 
cocious English lord, at the age of ten, 
wrote his mamma that be had found dis- 
tressing clumsivess in the plot and con- 
struction of ‘‘Hamlet?” Far fewer those who 
see and can make others see the good 
points, the admirable qualities, by which 
alone any book or painting survives. Its 
shortcomings, upon which the disparaging 
or envious school of critics fasten, must 
sink it, but for the more than equivalent 
merits which buoy it up. Mr. Stedman, 
in nearly every case, judges his subject at 
the best; but he is not an indiscriminate 
praiser, and the impression left upon the 
reader is one of singular impartiality. As 
an illustration of this, take his chapter on 
Whitman or that on Poe—two men who 
have been so extravagantly abused on the 
one hand, and so extravagantly lauded on 
the other, that « stranger who kuew of 
them only through the utterances of 
enemies or disciples, must wonder whether 
they were demons or demigods. From Mr. 
Stedman, this stranger would get the prob- 
ably correct impression, that in Whitman 
aod Poe high talents and paradoxical 
demerits are so confusedly mingled that 
they might easily kindle partisan flattery 
or abuse. 

Mr. Stedman's arrangement of his ma- 
terial admirably suits his purpose. In two 
introductory chapters he reviews the carly 
conditions and the growth of the American 
School of Poetry. He then discusses in 
separate chapters the. nine individuals 
whom he regards as the chief members of 
this school, as follows: ‘‘ Bryant,” ‘‘ Whit- 
tier,” ‘* Emerson,” *‘ Longfellow,” ‘‘ Poe,” 
‘* Holmes,” ‘ Lowell,” ‘‘ Whitman,” and 
‘‘Taylor.” Finally, in a concluding chap. 
ter, he describes the present situation, and 
closes with a prophetic glimpse toward the 
future. His method is historical as well as 
critical, so that he traces with considerable 
carefulness the biograpby of cach of the 
more important poets, showing, wherever 
this is possible, how far their education 
and surroundings determined the character 
or were the occasiun of their works. But, 
while acknowledgivg the weight of these 
elements in modifying and shaping, Mr. 
Stedman wisely keeps aloof from that 
school of critics, still in vogue, which at- 
tempts to account for a genius wholly by 
his environment. All artists are neces- 
sarily children of their age and country. We 
value them in proportion as they overstep 
their limits. Shakespeare was primarily 
English and Elizabethan, but he really be- 
longs to all times and peoples. 

Mr. Stedman shows that most of our 
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prominent American poets have very large- 
ly been the spokesmen of a particular era 
in our national development; and he re, 
marks that, on the whole,their verse has re- 
flected more closely the social and political 
conditions of their time than the voice of the 
Victorian poets has reflected English prog- 
ress during the reign of Victoria. One rea- 
son for this is obvious. The first Ameri- 
can school of poetry—which flourished, 
roughly speaking, from the publication of 
Bryant's *‘ Thanatopsis” to the centennial 
year--covered the most momentous epi- 
sode in our history. 

How could poets be silent when, from 
pulpit and newspaper and public gather- 
ings, the discussion of slavery went forth? 
Very few of those Americans who wrought 
good work during the generation preced- 
ing the Civil War failed to take part in the 
war of words that Jed to the war of arms, 
the most notable exceptions being Poe, 
who died just as the inevitableness of the 
bloody struggle began to be foreseen, and 
Hawthorne, who seemed strangly indiffer- 
ent to the questions which agitated his con- 
temporaries. Lowell and Whittier devoted 
many of their best years to the cause of 
liberty ; and Longfellow, Bryant, Emerson 
and Taylor occasionally joined them, al- 
though Emerson’s greatest influence came 
through his lectures and essays. Even Dr. 
Holmes, the producer vf valuable trifles, 
and of our wittiest society and after-dinner 
verses, was inspired to write serious and 
patriotic lyrics. That the majority of poems 
written under the intense excitement of 
war times grow dim and cold as soon as 
the intense heat which called them forth 
disappears, is the ‘experience of all litera- 
ture. Here and there some remarkable ex- 
ception remains to prove therule. Pe- 
trarch’s ‘‘Canzone to Rienzi,” for instance, 
or Manzoni’s *‘Ode Upon Napoleon,” or 
Campbell’s naval lyrics, or Milton’s ‘‘Son- 
nets,” or Marvel’s ‘“‘Ode to Cromwell”; 
and it is probable that half a dozen of 
Lowell’s and a few of Whittier’s antebel- 
lum poems will long endure. 

The conditions prevailing in America 
during the first two centuries after the set- 
tlement of the English colonies on the At- 
lantic coast did not favor artistic develop- 
ment. First and chiefly, because the set- 
tlers had to overcome Nature, a labor which 
left them but little leisure; and, second, 
because they brought their religious and in- 
tellectual criteria from England, and re- 
lied upon the mother country to furnish 
them with literature long after they threw 
off her guidance in political affairs. The 
Puritans of New England, moreover, were 
even less friendly than their fellow-believ- 
ers across the sea, to the production of 
works of beauty. We must not forget that 
out of Puritanism have sprung Milton, 
Burns, Carlyle and Ruskin, not to mention 
Emerson and Hawthorne, and other illus- 
trious Americans. So, during the last cen- 
tury, and the first third of this, whatever 
verse was written on this side of the Atlan- 
tic mimicked with servile closeness the 
verse in fashion in Eogland. ‘‘ Thanatop- 
sis” is usually pointed to as the earliest 
genuinely American poem; but it was not 
really until twenty years later, in 1836, 
when Emerson published his essay on 
‘‘ Nature,” that a conscious, strong impulse 
was given to the production of an Ameri- 
can literature. The opening lines of that 
memorable essay ought to be familiar and 
dear to every American: 


“(Our sge is retrospective. It builds the sep- 
ulehers of the Fathers. It writes biographics, 
histories, and criticism. The foregoing geurra- 
tions beheld Gud andl Nature face to face; we, 
through their eyes. Why should not we also 
enjoy an original relation tothe univers»? Why 
should not we have a poetry and philosophy of 
insight, and not of tradition, and « religion by 
revelation to us, and not the history of theirs? 
Embosomed for a season in Nature, whose floods 
of life strcam around and through us, and in- 
vite us by the powers they supply to action pro- 
portioned to Nature, why should we grope 
among the dry bones of the past, or put the liv- 
ing generation into masquerade out of its faded 
wardrobe? The sun shines to-day alro, There 
is more wool and flax in the fields. There are 
new lands, new men, new thoughts. Let us de- 
mand our own works and Jaws and worsbip.” 

Thenceforward the consciousness that 
American authors must use their own voices 
was never lost; but it often preyed heavily 
upon those who recognized the truth of 





Emerson’s admonition, but-who knew not 
how to apply it. Who could tell just in 
what the ‘‘ American spirit” differed from 
the English or the French spirit? Some in 
their search for it were led into oddities, 
others into commonplaces. There still 
exist many verse and story-writers who 
imagine that what is called “local color- 
ing” is the true expression of the American 
spirit, as if the bad grammar or mispro- 
nounving of a Tennessee Negro or a Ver- 
mont farmer expressed that spirit at all! 
Longfellow, in ‘‘ Hiawatha” tried to use ef- 
fectively the legends of the American In- 
dian, Hawthorne, in his novels, illustrated 
the early colonial period, although he has 
himself stated how deeply he felt the want 
of a romantic background. 

And thus slowly, as Mr. Stedman says, 
there has been developed a school truly 
American in tone and ideals. His remarks 
upon this subject are worthy of attention. 
He says: ‘* The new Americanism, with re- 
lation to literature and the arts of beauty 
and construction, is seenin the very search 
for it, in the closer inspection of our own 
ground, in our more realistic method, in 
the genuine quality of our modern poetry 
and creative prose, so much more indig- 
enous than the work of the Neo-Roman- 
tic English school, and presenting so fresh 
a contrast to the poetry and prose of our 
early periods, finaily, in the greater value 
set upon our home-workers, upon our ven- 
tures for ourselves.” And it may be added 
that the truest American flavor has come 
generally where there has been least striv- 
ing after it, as in Emerson, who will long 
remain the ideal American, because it was 
his nature to be such. Those who strove 
often show that they had it not. The same 
is true of dramatic poets by birth, and 
dramatic poets by education. Browning 
represents the former, because he cannot 
help being it; Tennyson represents the lat- 
ter, and we feel that his dramas were writ- 
ten, not because that was the mode he 
most easily and naturally took to express 
himself, but because his acquaintance with 
the masters of literature told him that the 
drama is the highest form of expression. 


Itis precisely in the department of the 
drama that our American poetry is weak- 
est; indeed, it hardly exists,although Long- 
fellow’s ‘‘Michael Angelo” and ‘“‘Cbristus,"’ 
and Taylor's ‘‘Lar” and ‘‘Deucalion,” were 
contributions thereto. The prevailing tones 
of our poetry are patriotic and didactic and 
descriptive. It is natural that the influence 
of Nature und the expression of abstract 
ideas should precede the portrayal of hu- 
man nature and of concrete ideas. The 
poet of Nature has but to open bis eyes, 
and his theme lies before him. The drama- 
tist, on the other hand, must have, besides 
a strovg, inborn dramatic faculty, intimate 
knowledge of human nature. So, although 
our poets have given us beautiful descrip- 
tive and emotionul lyrics, and also stray 
character sketches, they have created no 
tragic masterpieces. ‘Lhe fact that this is 
a scientific age is often urged as an ex- 
planation of this dearth; but we need only 
refer to Victor Hugo and Browning, who 
have flourished during this epoch of skep- 
ticism, to show that where the dramatic 
fire burns it cannot be biddev. Goethe, 
the most critical and scieatific of poets, 
might be cited as a further illustration. 

Space does not permit a detailed review 
ot Mr. Stedmau’s opinion upon the nive 
poets whom he chose for special examina- 
tion, or of the others whom he criticises 
more briefly. Lis judgments will generally 
satisfy cultivated persons who have no par- 
ticular favorite whom they wish to see ex- 
alted at the expense of his fellows. Mr. 
Stedman has sympathy for each; and, 
happily, makes little use of the critical 
yardstick, by which it is customary to 
demonstrate how many inches taller one 
poet is than another. He keeps nearly al- 
ways in the golden mean. While he is less 
apt than Mr. Matthew Arnold or Mr. John 
Morley, at their best, to compress his lead- 
ing opinions into a sentence that «dwells 
long in the memory, he never fails to make 
his meaning clear, and be leaves no doubt 
in the reader’s mind of the reasons upon 
which his verdict rests. Needless to say, 
too, that frequently Mr. Stedman’s own 
poetic gift sparkies in his prose. In the 
course of the volume one meets interesting 
discussions of many literary topics, and re. 
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marks upon artistic questions which con- 
tinually occupy thoughtful minds. In the 
essay on Bryant, for instance, we find ex- 
cellent suggestions about the use of blank 
verse in translation—suggestions which are 
broadened when the words of Longfellow 
and Taylor as translators come under no- 
tice. A review of Whitman naturally 
starts an investigation into the value of 
form as an aid to poetic expression, and 
into the recently disputed merits of real- 
ism. The study of the lives of Bryant, 
Poe, Whittier, and Taylor, brings forward 
the prominence which journalism has held 
in the development of our poets, and leads 
to a discussion of the advantages and dis- 
advantages of a journalistic career as a 
feeder of higher literature. In a word, 
Mr. Stedman has pondered earnestly and 
observed sharply the practical problems of 
literary expression. The skill with which 
he tells the truth, in spite of conflicting 
statements, as in the case of Poe and 
Whitman, has already been mentioned. 

As we sum up the achievements of Amer- 
ican poets, and compare their lives with the 
lives of poets elsewhere, we are struck by 
the fact that, on the whole, America has 
held her singers in unusual honor. Many 
of them have lived to enjoy an old age of 
popularity—Bryant dying at 84, Longfel- 
low and Emerson at 79, while Whittier is 
now 77, Holmes is 75, Whitman and 
Lowell are 65. Taylor died at 53, just in 
his prime; Poe was only 40, and Lanier 
89. Of all these only Poe, Whitman and 
Lanier can justly full into the category of 
poets who have bad to suffer extreme 
hardships; the others earned a fair income 
as well as a reputation, although not alone 
by their poetical activity. It cannot fail 
to be noticed, too, that of only one of 
this number—the weuk and unbappy Poe— 
must it be said that the man was unworthy 
of his works. A singular sanity and purity 
are characteristic of the leaders of Ameri- 
can literature. Of the honorable share 
taker by some of them in the public ques- 
tions of their age no more need be said. 

Mr. Stedman's patience and fairness may 
be tested by reference to the large number 
of minor verse writes of whom he speaks. 
In his concluding chapter he refers to at 
least forty or fifty of the younger writers 
with whose volumes he is familiar, and 
from among whom he bopes to see a few 
really powerful poets emerge. The pres- 
ent interregnum does not dishearten him. 
He is right in avowing that the field of 
fiction, which is easier to cultivate passably, 
and which brivgs alarger monetary reward 
than poetry, draws off many who, a gen- 
eration ago, would have devoted them- 
selves to poetry. Probably, too, scientific 
research has captured its share of good in- 
tellects, which have been busied in experi- 
ments instead of in artistic creation. Mr. 
Stedman urges upon would-be poets the 
necessity of educating their dramatic in- 
stinct; and they will do well to heed many 
of his other suggestions. 


In the course of these chapters Mr. Sted- 
man pronounces upon hundreds of separate 
poems, and with uniform impartiality. 
Even where one disagrees with his opinion, 
its value will be readily admitted. To the 
present writer his estimate of Sidney La- 
nier is the least satisfactory in the book. 
Small though the quantity of Lanier’s verse 
be, its quality is so rare and so original 
that it cannot he)p reaching a public of its 
own, even though it be not until several of 
the singers who now enjoy wide popularity 
pass outof fashion. Lanier has some notes 
no other American bas sounded; and we 
may be sure that these will not be lost. 

A Ithough the world appears careless and 
unappreciative, it never allows originality 
to vanish. Posterity will not soon cast 
away Whittier’s ‘‘ Snow-Bound”; or two 
or three of Bryant’s best poems; or Long- 
fellow’s ‘* Evangelime,” and some of the 
sonnets; or Lowell’s ‘‘ Biglow Papers” and 
splendid *‘ Commemoration Ode”; or La- 
nier’s ‘‘ Sunrise”; or Emerson’s “ Thren- 
ody,” ** Wood-notes,” ‘‘ Each and All,” 
“The Problem,” and the ‘Concord 
Hymn.” Whitman’s “ Leaves of Grass” 
will probably be kept alive by curiosity, 
even if the fervor of his disciples should 
abate. Of this honorable group Mr. Sted- 
man is the criticand biographer. His book 
should quickly become a standard where- 
ever cultivated persons desire an honest, 


sympathetic, suggestive, entertaining, and 
experienced guide to the most interesting 
epoch of American literature. 


A LITERARY BOOMERANG. 


BY ISABEL F. HAPGOOD. 








More than once during Tourgueneff's lifetime 

it was affirmed that certain of his stories had 
been originally written in French or German. 
About ten years ago, the author of a critical 
and biographical study on Tourgueneff sent to 
the latter a copy of his work, which contained 
that statement, ‘*Never in my life,” Tourgueneff 
wrote back, ‘‘ have I published a single line in 
any language except Russian, Were the reverse 
the case, I should not be an artist. How is it 
possible to write in a strange tongue when, even 
in one’s own native language, one can barely 
manage his figures, thoughts, etc.?” Such being 
Tourgueneff’s opinion on the difficulty of doing 
justice to a thought, what would he have said if 
he could have seen his own compelled to run the 

gauntlet of three languages, after the fashion 
forced upon them in a recent translation? Sev- 
eral months ago I protested,in the Nation, 
against the translation of Russian works through 

the French or German. I evidently made a 

mistake in not citing some of the examples, 

without which no sermon produces an effect. 

As my audience has not made the application, 

I must do it myself, taking as my text The An- 

nals of a Sportsman, ** trom the authorized 

French edition,” lately published in the ** Leis- 

ure Hour Neries,” The first question which 

occurs to one is: Is it possible that Tourgueneff 

ever authorized that edition? In the introduc- 

tory remarks, Tourgueneff and M. Delaveau unite 

in condemning the translation by M. Charriére 

yet M. Delaveau seems to be equal to the hercu- 

lean task of lauding himself unaided. A word 

of praise duly mgned by Tourgueneff would 

have been more to the point, though I fear that 

even this would not be entirely convincing in 

the face of facts. There is not one of the 

charges brought against M. Charriére—ignor- 

ance of Russian, Misrepresentation, additions, 

omissions, presumption in embellishing his 

author, etc.—which does not apply with equal 

force to M. Delaveau himself. As I have not the 

German version of these tales at hand, Iam un- 

able to say whether M. Delaveau pursued the 

method which he suggests for his learned 

friends, But that he did keep bis rival’s version 

before him while making his own there is proof 

of rather a peculiar kind. When Charriére 
gives an absolutely correct reading, Delaveau 

generally gives a wrong one, evidently preferring 

to differ at any price. This does not prevent his 

copying some of bis rival’s most grotesque 

errors, however. For example: Tourgueneff 

describes the Ista “ with its dams, ponds, mills, 
orchards surrounded by willows and thick 
(closely set) gardens.” This M. Delaveau ren- 

ders as follows; ‘‘ with mills and the ponds 

which it feeds (English translation, which feed 

it), dams that stop its waters, and orchards sur- 

rounded by willows and flocks of geese that are 

scattered over its banks!” Now, the explicitly 

condemned Charriére translated the above 
phrase with absolute accuracy until he got to 
the geese; consequently, the eelf-lauded Delaveau 
embellishes his author also, until he gets to the 
geese, Then, he having caught up with the flock, 
family harmony is restored. (Gous, a goose, 
and goustoi, thick ; hence the error.) This is a 
fair example of mistranslation, ignorance, and 
embellishment united. Now, I do not insist upon 
a bald, literal translation, such as is bestowed 
upon cunciform inscriptions. We have a Negro 
boot-black in Boston ; his sign reads: Ne plus 
ultra, 5c. Intaminatis fulqet honoribus. He 
says that it is more stylish than Boss Shine, 
Sc., and that it means, ‘He shines with- 
out spot or blemish.” I have no objec- 
tion to the mutilation of that sentence, 
nor to the free translation, because my boot- 
black does not claim that Horace has author- 
ized it. But I do object to the interpolation 
into every sentence of superfluous adjectives 
and phrases which transform a clear, simple 
style into an awkward and pretentious one. 
Why should “ the crimson sky grows blue,” be 
rendered, ‘‘ The heavens, purple up to that time, 
become bluer and bluer”? ‘ The forest fragrance 
grows stronger,” by ‘The air is impregnated 
with the fragrant perfume that the woods give 
out at this hour of the day”? ‘I advanced with 
difficulty,” by “I drove along almost at ran- 
dom”? *‘ A cock with a splendid tail curling over 
to his very comb meditated remaining in the 
road,” by ‘‘ A cock with a scarlet tail floating in 
the breeze was the only living being that had 
had the audacity to remain in the road”? “ Ar- 
cadi Pavlich complied with his wish,” by 
“Arcadi Pavlich hastened to gratify this proof 
of attachment”? Why should such phrages as 
“*T still persist that it is homan nature” be in- 
terpolated, while whole paragraphs are omitted? 
Mistranslations abound—fifteen versts becomes 
fifty, nineteen becomes twenty-five (nearly all 
such points are incorrect), stone becomes brick, 
an ash tree turns into an oak, a fish-pond into 
a river, etc., adlibitum. ‘His lordship was 





pleased te’ erack his hunting whip,” is changed 
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to, “was pleased to cluck so with his tongue.” 
‘“*My wife spoiled her, fed her from our 
table, gave her tea to drink,” has its sense 
spoiled thus: ‘‘ Fed her on our dessert, made 
her bring tea” (If the English translator had 
chosen the other rendering, of which lui faisait 
porter du thé is capable, he might have avoided 
part of the responsibility.) ‘‘She pleased me 
extremely” becomes ‘this new examination es- 
tablished her in my good graces” ; ‘the lower 
branches as yet nearly naked ” is transformed 
into “the lower branches loaded with buds half 
open” ; ‘* he raised his brows,” into “ resuming 
his usual expression”; “‘ the forest fragrance 
grows stronger, a light wind, damp and warm 
has risen ; the fluttering breeze dies away around 
you,” into ‘ the air is impregnated with the fra- 
grant perfume that the woods give out at this 
hour of the day; a light breeze, damp and 
scarcely perceptible, breathes at intervals, aud 
dies away near you in the branches.” Many a 
sentence is turned into utter nonsense, as in this 
case: ‘‘ Don’t consult a physician, Arina' you 
will be the worse for it.” ‘That's just what i 
am doing.” ‘Who thinks of the doctors?” is 
Charriére’s rendering, which is certainly nearer 
to ‘Don’t go to the doctor. I’m not going,” 
than the improved (?) version. It is stated that 
all the French phrases retained in the text arein 
French in the Russian text. Untrue. For in- 
stance, the phrases on pp. 113, 162 (‘ Leisure 
Hour”), are in Russian, and readily turned 
into English. ‘My respectés” should read: 
‘““My respects to jou,” etc. The second 
phrase on this page is nonsensical in Russian; 
but that the English language is equal to the 
emergency without desperate recourse to the 
French tongue, this volume offers a proof. The 
person who could write ‘At a few steps from 
the door,” would also have been capable of 
supplying incorrect English to match the poor 
Russian rendered by clipped French on page 
162, as above alluded to. When the French 
phrase really stands in the original, it is some- 
times incorrectly repeated as, ‘ C’est le revers de 
la médaille,” for ** O’est le mauvais cété de la 
médaille.” Rather than adopt hisrival’s correct 
translation of Malinovaya Voda, Raspberry 
Water, M. Delaveau cuts his title down to 
Malinova, adds an a to Lebedian, etc. The 
printer cheerfully aesists at this game of blind- 
man’s buff, by transforming most of the Russian 
words and some of the names, as zoostchik for 
izvostchik, Iambof for Tambof. When I add 
that there are from three to a dozen assorted 
mistakes (willful and otherwise) as above des- 
cribed, on every page, come idea may be formed 
of the value of this book in so far as it repre- 
sents Tourguencff’s style. In one of these tales 
(“Kor and Kalinitch”) Tourgueneff describes a 
cook who firmly believed that the secret of 
French cooking consisted in completely chang- 
ing the natural flavor of every viand. That 
describes M. Delaveau’s notion of translation to 
a hair, Fortunately, though, the proverbial 
second cook, whose co-operation works mischief, 
does not cherish any such delusion. The 
American translator errs chiefly through his 
fidelity to his text, The un-English phrases 
which result from this, I need not pause to 
point out. Stil), lam afraid that the responsi- 
bility for that maroon-colored drake (marron, 
chestnut-colored, French; smoke-gray, Rus- 
sian), must be laid at his door, as well as the 
rechristeping of Poulitikin’s dog Astronomer 
(Astronome) as Astronomy. Altogether, the 
combined results of M. Delaveau’s utter reck- 
lessness and the American translator's conscien- 
tiousness are appalling. It would have been 
wise to omit the Introductory; it is a literary 
boomerang which has returned to impale the 
unskilled sender. Is it any wonder that Paris 
publishers ** become rabid as soon as a Freneh 
translation of a Russian book is offered to 
them,” as Tourgueneff himself said? Why 
should not translations of Russian books be 
made direct from the Russian? The difficulties 
of the Russian language, and of the peasant 
idiom in particular, as set forth in self-loudatory 
terms by M. Delaveau, may be urged as an ex- 
planation, Unfortunately, like the explanation 
of a politician, or of the family grocer, it does 
not explain. I offer the following anecdote 
(told, I think, by Greville), to the American 
translator, as consolation. Babbage had been 
showing his calculating machine to a young 
lady, who delighted him by her apparent intelli- 
gence. When he had finished his explanations, 
she inquired, with enthusiasm and Italics : ‘Dear 
Mr. Babbage, if a sum is put in wrong, will it 
come out righi?” Lack of space has forced me 
to limit my quotations, and to state the case 
very mildly ; but [hope the critics will take such 
facts into consideration, in reviewing this ab- 
surdly inadequate “translation” of Frenchified 
Russian. 

Boston, Mass. 





RECENT FICTION. 


Berore Miss “Charles Egbert Craddock” 
(Miss Murfree) began her brilliant exploiting, 
and to a considerable extent idealization of the 
wild mountain district of Tennessee, it was a 
terra incognita to literary people. Nor have 
others turned their attention much to it sinte, 
evidently feeling that the remarkable new South- 











ern story-teller has a kind of patent-right to 
all its resources and privileges. The Prophet 
of the Great Smoky Mountains is another vig- 
orous, picturesque study of life and character 
in that isolation, The personages who play the 
most conspicuous parts—D’rindy Cace, Rick 
Tyler, Kelsey, the Prophet,” and Amos James— 
are clearly individualized ; and the rude dialect 
in which they converse or discuss has a 
directness and force which gives it a 
marked advantage for such literary use, 
equal to the choicest speech of a Forty- 
Niner, as recorded by Bret Harte. The scenes 
are handled with a masculine touch that 
makes one realize again how readily their 
author hid her sex from her publishers. It is 
not necessary to quote passages of natural de- 
scription to let the reader see that Miss Murfree 
18, in these new pages, as fascinating an artist 
as when she gave us “In the Tennessee Moun. 
tains.” The somber glades of the forest, the 
splendors of gorgeous sunsets and still moon-ris- 
ings, that unique faculty of pertraying atmos- 
pheric effects and bringing backgrounds and 
landscapes before the very mind’s eye, all 
share in the story. More attention might ad- 
vantageously have been centered upon the 
Prophet himself, He is distinct and prominent, 
but is given scarcely the pre-eminence that 
could readily have been bestowed on him; and 
a certain falling short of being sufficiently dra- 
matic in episodes where that quality ought to do 
all for the situation, is again observable. But it 
is an exciting, brilliant, rugged sketch, (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

The Will proves that Dr, Ernest Eckstein can 
write a highly entertaining novel of modern life, 
as well as his remarkable * Prussia,” and such 
historical stories. It deals with both aristocratic 
and humble life in Germany; the thread 
uniting the two social extremes in it being the 
career of an impulsive and talented young stu- 
dent, accidentally thrown with his superiors in 
station, and rising to their respect and equality. 
Interest, however, during the latter portion, re- 
verts to the estrangement between his chief 
benefactor and his young wife, which originates 
in the young man’s rash and unfortunate pas- 
sion for her. A minor character, Fritz Prible, 
an artisan, is very bappily drawn. The book 
is not entirely pleasant; but it is thoroughly 
interesting. Mrs. Bell translates it acceptably, 
(New York: W.8, Gottsberger. ) 

The best points in Mr. Brander Matthew's 
The Last Meeting, a novel with a plot of mys- 
tery, which, however cleverly worked up, seems 
not strikingly new, is the sparkle of the dia- 
logue, and the artistic way in which the ‘‘local 
color” of New York is constantly sustain d. 
Mr. Matthews evidently keeps his eye constantly 
on this last feature of all hia stories ; and there- 
by at once interests many of the public, and 
shows other novel-writers what capital material 
is ready at hand. New York streets and the in- 
dividuality of social and dumestic out-door and 
in-door life here are just as available as the 
shop-worn London and Paris, and far more 
familiar to most people. Since the death of the 
author of *‘Cecil Drecme,’ few American noy- 
elists have made New York novels as distinctly 
“local.” (New York: Scribner's.) 

Criss- Cross, by Miss Grace Denio Litchfield, is 
a sketch, with a background of European travel, 
and is devoted chiefly to another of her clever 
portiaitures of atypical American do-it-because- 
I-can’t- he)p-it flirt. Freddie Bogart is closely 
like Mies Betty, in the ‘‘Knight of the Black 
Forest,” and has the same punishment. The 
stories are too much alike for us to find fresh- 
n¢éss in this new one, amusing and graceful as 
itis, (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Mr. Fawcett’s Social Silhouettes, which ap- 
peared in the columns of The Tribune, are 
equally entertaining in book form, with their 
sketchy hittings-off of typical Gotham men and 
women. In some instances, portraits seem un- 
pleasantly recognizable ; although, we suppose, 
that in books, as in prints, we must admit the 
frequency of accidental likenesses, The satire 
is sharp, now and then ext ggeratcd, and, as to 
some types, merited. His flippant pessimism, 
however, grows burdensome ; and we don’s think 
that Mr. Fawcett takes a much more cheerful 
view of society in the city than would Mrs. 
Gummidge. Perhaps his eyes are in the wrong, 
not the world about him. One might lay down 
these Silhouettes with the idea that all New York 
society is made up of snobs, Anglo-maniacs, ill- 
sorted matches, useless men, and vulgar, 
ennuied women—the pretentious, uneasy, and 
self-belittled; and that this is not true of us, & 
thousand homes along one avenue, wkere sim- 
plicity, refinement, taste, truth, and goodness of 
heart prevail, could contest, Mr. “‘Mark Manhat- 
tan” to the contrary. (Boston: Ticknor & Co.) 

As We Went Marching On is a bright, swift- 
moving, military novelette, as its name promises. 
The author, G. W. Hosmer, M. D., unmistak- 
ably writes with the spell and vivid promptings 
of memory to sharpen his pen; and, while the 
literary pretense of the book is slight, interest 
in it is artistically sustained. The roarof Union 
and Cunfederate cannon is heard from first 
chapter to last; but a romantic love story is 
deftly introduced. (N. Y.: Harper & Bros.) 

Mr. Frank Stockton’s always popular Bud- 
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ngeturrs up once more in a trim new 
pofiage ries lavish illustrations by Mr. a B. 
Frost, to give new zest to its pages. Doubt ess 
the favorite will be more than ever such in its 
latest dress. (New York : Scribner’s.) REN 

Nora Perry's For a Woman isa beguiling little 
idyl of Summer and camping-out experiences, 
which can be read through in balf an hour, and 
will pass that limited space of time agreeably. 
Naples and Sorrento, and the cholera panics 
there, give a serious tone to the last three or 
four chapters. (Boston: Ticknor & Co.) 

A pile of other new novels, reprints, and col- 
lections of stories, of an amplitude to suit the 
palate of almost every reader, crowds our review 
table. We can find space only to mention 
among them the admirable English translation 
of Balzac’s Pére Goriot, in the new Balzac Se- 
ries, now being published by Roberts Brothers ; 
The Life Around Us, by Maurice Egan, previ- 
ous!v reviewed here ; Elizabeth; or, The Exiles of 
Siberia, by Mme. Cottin; Wikkey: A Serap, by 
Yam”; Mr. Grant Allen’s Babylon; The 
Whost’s Touch, and Other Stories, by Wilkie 
Collins; The Dark House, by G. Mandeville 
Fenn; Tell Your Wife; Worth the Wooing, by 
Lady Gladys Hamilton; A Woman’s Triumph; 
an1 A Social Experiment, by A. P. Searing. 


<<< —_—__—— 


Tue Messrs. Robert; Carter & Brothers 
publish The Hebrew Feasts in Relation to Recent 
Critical Hypotheses Concerning the Pentateuch, 
by Prof. William Henry Green, of Princeton. 
Tbis volume contains the so-called ‘* Newton Lec- 
tures for 1885,” delivered at Newton Theological 
Seminary on the foundation of the Hon J. War- 
ren Merrill, Professor Green has proved him- 
self the strongest opponent among our scholars 
of the views advanced by Reuss, Wellhausen and 
Kuenon, and in these lectures he has made the 
attempt to test this theory and demonstrate its 
weakness by applying it to the Hebrew feasts. 
———** The Paddock Lectures for 1885 ; or The 
Church in the Nation, Pure and Apostolical, 
God's Authorized Kepresentative, by Henry C. 
Lay, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Easton (E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co.) have their key-note in the proposi- 
tion (p. 90.) 

“ We claim that Almighty God has not left the 
people of this land without a company of pastors to 
whom it belongs, by preecriptive right, to open the 
doors of the Kingdom of Heaven. We are bold to 
afficm that the body known as the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the United States of America stands 
before the men of this nation as the Jawful repre- 
sentative of the Catholic Church and of its Head.” 
The Church is described (p. 180) as authorized 
and privileged to be the religious guardian of 
the nation. The Bishop does not pretend to the 
“exclusive possession of intelligence and learn- 
ing, of benevolence and zeal, of moral excellence 
and Christian virtue,” and (p. 176) remarks of 
new Episcopal denominations : 

“T speak of these bodies as Churches. It seems 

most courteous to designate them as they desire to be 
designated, remembering always that they repudi- 
ate the definition of that word, as implying either 
historical continuity, or unbroken succession of 
orders, or paramount authority,” 
At the same time he stoutly unchurcbes them,and 
gives his time and strength to matters which we 
have respect enough for the Episcopal Church 
to believe are of no manner of importance to its 
success, and which, whether important to it or 
not, will only serve to give the impression that 
it stands on trifles and is devoted to fictions, 





....The Messrs, Roberts make a fine illus- 
trated presentation volume this year, by bring- 
ing together their previous publications of 
poeme from Jean Ingelow, adding to them 
“The Shepherd Lady and other Poems,” and 
publishing all in the finest manner on ivory- 
finished, thick paper, under the title of Favor- 
ite Poems, by Jean Ingelow. The edition con- 
tains “Songs of Seven,” “The High Tide,” 
“The Skepberd Lady,” and some other poems, 
The volume is richly bound and makes a good 
gift book for the center table, In the 
line of richly-illustzated books, the Mesers, 
Thomas Nelson & Sons (Barclay St.) send us a 
dainty editions of Nearer, My God, to Thee, The 
Lord’s Prayer, and of Toplady’s hymn, Rock of 
Ages, the latter particularly done with great 
richness and fullness, and with a memorial 
sketch of the author. The Lord’s Prayer con- 
tains, in addition to the illumination of the 
Separate passages, Bishop Wilson’s exercises 
on the Lord’s Prayer from his * Sacra Privata” 
with two poems of musical rendering, one in 
melody, by G. F. Root, and the other in plain 
song, by E. M. Cooper. Nearer, My God, to Thee 
is done in the same attractive way, and 
each of these volumes is on the best paper, and 
made in a dainty form, entirely convenient to 
hold in the hand, From the same, we have 
two simpler, but to our eyes yet more satisfac- 
tory, pieces of religious illustration and illum- 
ination combined, in two ornamented, paper cov- 
ered brochures, entitled Thoughts for Sunrise and 
Thoughts for Sunset, with several serious and 
reflective poems in each, printed plain and again 
in richly-illuminated text, The Messrs, 
Roberts Brothers publish an illustrated large 
quarto edition of The Sermon on the 
Mount, with an elaborate introduction by Ea- 














ward E, Hale, printed on the finest ivory-fin- 
ished paper, and illustrated with twenty-seven 
engravings by Harry Fenn, H. Sandham, F. 8. 
Church, W. 8t. J. Harper, W. L. Taylor, J. A. 
Fraser and B. Schell. They are unequal in style 
and merit, but make a pleasing impression and 
a fine appearing book. 


....From the Messrs. A. D, F. Randolph & 
Co, we have two delicious books of religious 
verse. The first is the republication from the 
press of John Wilson & Son, in their ‘best style, 
of the English threnody, The Lady of La;Garaye, 
by the Hon. Mrs. Norton. The substance of 
the poem is a “romance of real life,” which rep_ 
resents, with all the literalism of which poetry is 
capable, the historic facts in the life of the 
Count and Countess ot La Garaye at Duian, in 
Breton, The opening cantos sing of the blight 
of hope *and health and brilliant life that 
fell upon the two in early wedded youth, 
The later cantos turn on what these sorrows led 
to, and to the beautiful life of devotion and act- 
ive charity which gave a solave to these suffer- 
ers. The baronial walls which at the time were 
their proud home, are now crumbled, but the 
hospitals and public charities they founded, and 
founded wisely, flourish. The poem is one of 
great beauty, grace, and spiritual richness, It 
opens in the dark of a great sorrow overloaded 
with pathos, almost beyond what is allowed to 
a threnody ; but the clouds pass away asthe new 
life develops and as the new hope comes in 
sight. The interest of the poem is enhanced by 
the subtle impression made in every line, that 
the singer is herself disciplined in sorrow, and by 
the full disclosure of her own experience, into 
which the poem rises at the end, as into a kind 
of chorus.———The other volume, from the 
same publisher (A. D, F. Randolph & Co.), is 
a crown quarto, on linen paper, also from the 
firm of John Wilson & Son—The Celestial 
Country, from the Rhythm of St. Bernard of 
Cluny. Translated by the Rev. John Mason 
Neale, D.D., with four illustrations, by J. H. 
Greatcap, photographically reproduced. The 
orizinal poem, by Bernard of Cluny, not the 
Abbot of Clairvaux, with whom it is common 
to confuse the author of these bymns, is in 
about 3,000 lines, portious of which have had 
something like an approximation to as many 
attempts to translate as the Dies Ire. No one 
has done as well with them as John Mason 
Neale, fourteen of whose hymna, or cantos, are 
given in this collection, They move with that 
strange rhythmic energy which characterizcs 
the original, and are the most womderful ex- 
pressions that have ever been made in our lan- 
guage of the “ heavenly homesickness” which 
is the ruling passion that speaks and sings in 
St. Bernard’s poem. The present collection is 
well and richly made, to represent worthily the 
incomparable sheaf of holy songs of which 
it is the beautiful embodiment. 


....- Norwegian Pictures, Drawnwith Penand 
Pencil, is an illustrated English publication of 
the Religious Tract Society, London, contain- 
ing glimpses of Sweden and the Gotha caual, as 
well as of Norway. It is embellished with one 
bundred and twenty-seven illustrations from 
sketches and photographs, and has a map and 
full descriptive text by Richard Lovett, M.A. 
The object of the author is to illustrate the 
acenery of the Scandinavian Peninsula in a 
series of sketches, and to make these illustra- 
tions intelligible and effective by the descriptive 
text. The volume fulfills his expectations. 
(Thomas Nelson & Sons, 42 Bleecker St.) 
The Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., bring out 
this year two new wall calendars, in which the 
package of ‘‘ selections for every day in the yea.” 
are drawn, for one, from the writings of James 
Russell Lowell and for the other from those of 
Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. The Whitney calendar 
is a novelty in light, bright, but soft tints, with 
a ring of graceful “Kate Greenaway” figures 
around the package of selections. The Lowell 
calendar carries a portrait of the poet and 
glimpse of hishome at Elmwood, The same firm 
reissue, this year, their four popular Holmes, 
Emerson, Lougfellow and Whittier calendars, 
rearranged for the new year. The Messrs. 
Roberts Brothers, of Boston, publish for the new 
year a Louisa M. Alcott calendar, illustrated 
with an excellent engraved portrait of the author 
and a sketch of Orchard House, the home of the 
Alcotts, and other appropriate devices, 
The Messrs. A. D. F. Randolph publish The 
Baby’s Journal, designed and compiled by 8. 
Alice Bray, an elegant affair, with illuminated 
pages and verses, and with blanks for entering 
items of interest in the child’s history and 
preserving them in an appropriate form as a 
souvenir of his infancy. 











.---Ameng valuable pamphlets we notice one 
on Our Sea-Coast Defences, by Eugene Griffin, 
Firet Lieutenant-Engineers, U, 8. A., in the 
Military Monographs of ‘‘The Military Service 
Institution,” a thorough and altogether admir- 
able discussion of the question of coast defenses, 
of the method to be pursued, of the necessity of 
beginning in time, and of the economic reasons 
for doing so. It is exactly one of those pieces 
of public service which a soldier is educated and 
trained to render, and as to which the best thing 





the public can do is to consider what he says. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)———F rom Brentano and 
Brothers, who publish it for ‘‘ The Shakespeare 
Society of New York,” we have a pamphlet to 
interest all Shakespereans in Ecclesiastical Law 
in Hamlet; The Burial of Ophelia, by BR. 8. 
Guernsey, Vice-President of the Society. The 
earlier portions of the pamphlet must of course 
recapitulate the points made by Lord Campbell 
on this subject. But Mr. Guernsey explores 
beyond Lord Campbell, and reproduces the law 
and customs of England as to the burial 
of suicides down to the minutest details. 
The pamphlet is interesting as it brings out the 
strong English coloring of the whole passage, 
and shows Shakespeare working on the in- 
stinct of an artist in extending the customs and 
laws of his own country to those of the Dane, 
as Raphael made his Madonnas all Italian and 
not Jewish women, Another point in the paper 
is that it cuts away the ground from the attempt 
to prove Shakespeare a Romanist by quoting his 
familiarity with the Roman Catholic practice in. 
this passage. It appears, however, that these 
customs and usages remained in the English 
usage; and in the line 

“And but that great command over sways the 

order,” 

there seems to be a definite reference to the or- 
ders promulgated by Elizabeth, 


....Red-Letler Poems by English Men and 
Women is the title given by the Messrs. Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. to an attractive illustrated col- 
lection of English poems, from Chaucer down to 
Edmund William Gosse, Theophile Marzials, 
Philip Bourke Marston, and Miss A. Mary F. 
Robinson, The poems stand in the collection, 
in chronological order; but the volume is fur- 
nished with an alphabetical index to authors, 
and another to first lines contained in it, 
Our Young Folks’ History of the Roman Em- 
pire (J. B. Lippincott & Co.), is a compilation 
by William Sheppard, which is intended to fol- 
low through the history of the Roman Empire 
from its rise in the wars succeeding the trium- 
virate to ita fall under Romulus Augustulus, 
A. D. 476. Itis, for the most part, a series of 
brief biographies, illustrated with a map and 
woodcuts.——-—Under the general heading of 
* Wonders of Science,” the Messrs. Scribner 
republish Mrs. Norman Lockyer’s translation of 
Camille Fiamarion’s Wonders of the Heavens, a 
popular exposition of certain facts and aspects 
of astronomical science. The volume is well 
and copiously illustrated with diagrams, and 
crammed with information on special limited 
topics, which adapt it for the use of young peo- 
ple and students taking their first steps in as- 
tronomy. The Messrs. Baker & Taylor re- 
publish in this country the Waverley Novels 
from the plates of the Edinburgh edition of the 
Messrs. Adam and Charles Black. The 
Messrs, Estes & Lauriat republish a series of 
**Carlyle’s Choice Works,” among which we 
notice Sartor Resartus; The Life and Opinions 
of Herr Teufelsdrickh.———- Mr. Jobn Alden has 
also republished, in an inexpensive form, an 
American edition of the Works of John Ruskin, 
The last volume to appear contains Ruskin’'s 
Poems, collected and edited by John Aldis 
Wright. 

...-The first edition of Methods of Teaching 
History, in the ‘Pedagogical Library,” edited 
by G. Stanley Hall (Ginn, Heath & Co.), was 
duly noticed by us when published. The second 
edition, now out, is greatly improved by having 
been enlarged and very much of it rewritten. 
About half the old matter has disappeared, and 
the volume as it now stands has gained both in 
quality, in quantity, and in systematic thor- 
oughness. The volume contains a number of 
papers on special subjects by authors imbued 
with the spirit of the new educational methods ; 
among whom we name Dr, H. B. Adams, Pres. 
OC. K. Adams, Prof. J. R. Seeley, Prof. G.8, 
Morris, ex-President White, and others, Noth- 
ing more suggestive can be desired as to meth- 
ods of instruction. The last third or more of the 
volume is occupied with classified bibliologies of 
the different departments of historical study, 
which cannot be commended too highly, and 
which will furnish both the teacher and the 
student an amount of aid the need and useful- 
ness of which will be fully appreciated by any 
one who is a teacher of history, 

...»Miss Kate Sanborn, the daughter of Pro- 
fessor Sanborn, of Dartmouth, and grand-niece 
of Daniel Webster, bas a clear wit and uncom- 
mon breezy style, and witbal a loyalty to er 
own sex, which may be accepted in advance as a 
pledge that she would do well in a compilation 
like that attempted by her in The Wit of Wo- 
men (Funk & Wagnalls), with its ten bright 
chapters on as many phases of the amusing 
theme. Books of wit lie always exposed to the 
danger of being overloaded with flavor, like a 
room full of tuberoses, They must be taken ip 
small bits at a time, with long intervals between, 
and with plenty of fresh air and leisure around 
them. Miss Sanborn’s book is made for use in 
this way, and contains in it many a complete 
gem of wit or humor to irradiate the dull 
depths of life. It does not join issue on the 
comparative question as to the wit of women 08. 
the wit of men. It is brief and pithy in its 

















vindication of women, keeping well out of the 
way of Mr. Saxe’s famous Dutchman, who 
“ Wrote ten folios full 
To prove that Dutchmen are not dull.” 


...-The great interest felt in the volume of 
‘*Memoirs,” by Mark Pattison, late Rector of 
Lincoln College, Oxford, will give the readers of 
that striking book all over the world an appe- 
tite for the collection of Sermons, by the same, 
now published by the Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 
They belong, for the most part, and so far as we 
know, entirely, in the earlier portion of his life, 
and havea special character as being addressed to 
young men of a special class, This limitation in 
the hands of the preacher becomes their charm. 
They are at once free and serious, broad and 
thoughtful, full of appreciative sympathy with 
the best thought, and make no mistake as to 
those portions of the past which have disap- 
peared never to come back. The sermons on 
university life, and the modera phases of it, and 
those which were definitely addressed to college 
audiences, are among the very best of their 
kind, which is not far from the very best kind. 
We find, in Twelve Hours with Young 
People, by the Rev. H. Martin Kellogg (N. Tib- 
balls & Sons), a series of strong, plain talke, rich 
in illustration and practical sense, by a clergy- 
man who has seen much of the world, and has 
acquired the art of putting things, as his table 
of contents alone would indicate : 


*i, On the Start...........Beginnings 





ii, On the Course.......... Common Sense 
iii. On the Whee]..........Time 

iv. On the Fly.......... .-» Haste and Hurry 
v. On the Spree..........,.[ntoxication 

vi. On the Shelf...........Health 


vii, On the Square,........Honesty,” ete, 

The Rev. John De Witt, D.D., Professor 
of Church History in Lane Seminary, publishes 
a volume of well-worked-up, thoughtful sermons, 
which we commend heartily to our readers, 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


...-The John Burns’s Publishing Company, of 
St. Louis, issue for the coming year the new 
number of An Eclectic Coi..mentary on the Inter- 
national Sunday-school Lessons for 1886, by J. 
W. Mouser. [t is prepared conscientiously, and 
upon a thoroughly safe basis as to orthodoxy, 
and with a considerable use of the best recent 
authorities, such as Geikie, Godet and Westcott, 
The annotation, 80 far as we have examined it, 
is vigorous and direct, The Macmillans 
publish a volume of Bible Readings Selected 
from the Pentateuch and from the Book of 
Joshua, by the Rev. J. A. Cross, which has un- 
commen merits, The selections are made to 
follow the structure of the books, and in their 
distinctness from each other are complete in 
themselves, They are arranged to follow the 
historical order, and, by leaving out the con- 
fusing matter that comes between, will often 
mike a more satisfactory impression. For young 
people especially, and for systematic use in the 
family devotion, it strikes us very favorably. 








....-From the National Temperance Society, 
72 Bible House, or 58 Reade St., we have an ex- 
cellent, inexpensive package of tracts, papers, 
and manuals, arranged to make a complete out- 
‘fit for a temperance school. It contains a num- 
ber of brief, pithy, and effective tracts to place 
in the bands of the scholars, with song-books 
for different grades of school: Julia Colman’s 
Juvenile Temperance Manual for Teachers, also 
the Primary Temperance Catechism and The 
Temperance School, Its Object, Organization, 
Methods, by the same, These outfits can be 
made up in great variety ; and they include man- 
uals which are worth more than any number of 
story-books. The catechetical method is thor- 
ough and abiding in its results. These manuals 
furnish efficient aid in carrying it out, and at 
the same time provide the means for diverting 
the class, and sustaining their interest. Per- 
haps their most important service is in clearing 
the mind of the teacher as to what is to be at- 
tempted, and as to the means and methods of 
work. 


«+» The Parallel Bible ia a new combination 
of the Revised and Authorized Versions, in a 
simple and useful form for comparative study, 
issued by the Oxford Press, It is a crown 
quarto in size, and minion type, in parallel col- 
umns, with the Authorized Version on the left of 
the page, and the Revised on the right, Mar- 
ginal notes are introduced in blank spaces at 
the sides. The edition contains the revisers’ 
prefaces to the O)d and New Testaments, and 
the tables of readings preferred by the American 
Company. It is printed on India paper, ligh 
enough to reduce the volumes to a convenient 
size. It forms one number of the Bible Aids 
which have been issued by the same publishers 
(Thomas Nelson & Sons, 42 Bleecker Street), 
among which we have already noticed Professor 
Blaikie’s ‘Manual of Bible History in Connec- 
tion with the General History of the World,” 
and the very excellent ‘* Teachers’ Bible,” 


...»The Publisher's Trade List Annual for, 


1885 is now in ite thirteenth year, and comes. 


out each year in increasing volume. It containg 
the latest catalogues of publishers, and is pre~ 


ceded by the “‘ Publishers’ Weekly” Recora of 
books issued from June 1884 to July 1885 with 
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a complete tabulated alphabetical list of authors, 
titles, an‘ subjects, also the catalogue of educa- 
tional books for the year. Taken in connection 
with the American Catalogue of books published 
in the years 1876—'84, this annual catalogue is 
an indispensable guide to American books pub- 
lished in this period. (Publishers’ Weekly.) 


....We have the bound volume containing the 
entire annual issue of Harper’s Young People, 
for the current year ending with October last. 
Under the new editor, this magazine sustains 
its well earned reputation, and shows the same 
care in editing,the same bigh standard, and the 
seme excellence of mechanical execution in 
printing and in the important department of il- 


lustration. 
a Se See 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Tux Christmas number of Life, which is 
to be issued December 7th, will be more than 
double the size of the usual issue, and a very 
attractive holiday publication. It will contain 
twenty-eight pages, profusely illustrated, 


..-sThe English Historical Review, the pro- 
posed quarterly, will make its first appearance 
in January. It will deal with strictly historice) 
research, and will Se edited by Professor Creigh- 
ton. There is to be a corresponding editor in 
this country. 


.. This month, a new novel, entitled ‘Broken 
Bonds,” by W. A. H. Stafford, will be published 
by Andrew F. Underhill & Co. Mr. Stafford is 
a son-in-law of ex-Mayor Schroeder, of Brook- 
lyn. The book is said to be written somewhat in 
the style of the late Hugh Conway, 


..We have seen it stated that a married lady 
recently wrote to Mesers. Harper & Brothers 
who bad declined her manuscript novel, with the 
customary letter of thanks: “You are a mean 
set. I did think of naming my baby ‘ Harper,’ 
and should bave done so if my story had been 
accepted; but now no baby of mine shall ever 
bear the name of ‘Harper.’ You are all a mean 
set.” 

..In response to innumerable requests, 
there will be published in this paver shortly, a 
list of one hundred selec‘ed novels, which, in 
the judgment of the editor of the ** Recent Fic- 
tion” column, are of very superior merit among 
the host of stories which have appeared within 
the past three or four years, and from which 
any one desiring to make a collection of special- 
ly-assorted ficti-n can select with confidence in 
the respective interes: and merits of the books 
named, 

. “Tbe Ethics of George Eliot’s Works,” 
by the late Jonn Crombie Brown, with an in:ro- 
duction by Charle- Gordon Ames (au hor of 
“G. orge Eliow’s Two Marrwger”), is announced 
fcr immediate seus by Georg H. Buchanan & 
Co., of Philadelphia, [t was of certain parsages 
in this book that George Eliot wrote: ** They 
seemed to me more penetrating avd finely felt 
than almost anvthing J have read inthe way of 
printed comments on my own writings.” 


..The first two or three pages of The 
Critic of November 14th,were devoted to an ac- 
coun! of the home-life of Mr. E. C, Stedman, 
whose * Poets of America” has just appeared, 
and whose ‘Library of American Literature” 
is rapidiy nearing completion. The poet's own 
house in New York was particularly described, 
though jus: now be and hia family are occupyt 
ing that of Mrs. Bayard Taylor, in another par- 
of the city ;and there was an interesting descrip- 
tion of his Summer home at New Castle, N. H. 


..Fords, Howard & Hulbert have in press 
Dr. Henry C. McCook’s * Women Friends of 
Jesus,” in which the writer has taken up in suc- 
cession the women mentioned in the Gospels as 
the friends and associa‘es of Jesus, and striven 
by a thoughtful study of the history and char- 
®cter of each, to draw from their lives lessons 
for the women of to-day. In each sketch, and 
especially in the opening lecture on ‘* Mary, the 
Mother of Jesus,” an effort is made to carefully 
piece the scanty scriptural nurrative together, 
and interpret it so as to present an unbroken 
story. 

..Mrs, Caroline Healey Dall, who has been 
the author of several acceptable volumes, has in 
press *‘What We Keally Know About Shake- 
speare,”in which she aims to recite'tersely and en§ 
tertainingly exactly all, and no more, of Shake- 
speare’s history than rests on any foundation of 
fact, and in such a summary to set at rest the 
Jarge portion of discreditable and erroneous no- 
tione regarding the poet’s origin, education, life 
and character. The book will be brief and to the 
point;and if it contains what the writer has 
promised to include in it, it ought to be a valu- 
able help. 

. .It ia proposed to establish a new London 
quarterly, The English Historical Review, a 
periodical, in general conduct and tone similar 
to La Revue Historique, or the Historische Zeit- 
schriftof Yon Sybel. Various departments of 
history—English, Colonial, American and 
other—will find ene in it, and constitu- 
tional ecclesiasti branches will not be 
wanting in it, Boon contributions, un- 








edited documents, reviews, and bibliographics 
will also be included in its field. The Rev. 
Mendel! Creighton and Dr. Reginald Lane-Poole 
will be prominent on the staff. 


..The Messrs, Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & 
Co., publishers, are at present actively denying 
a somewhat curious allegation started in circu- 
lation by an anonymous circular directed 
against them and their last edition of ‘ Smith’s 
Elementary Physiology.” The circular charges 
that the firm were induced by a committee of 
the New York State Brewers’ and Maltsters’ As- 
sociation to cancel a statement objectionable to 
them in the “ Physiology,” and that thereby 
they “called in a whole edition of the work at 
large pecuniary Joss.” The firm absolutely deny 
the whole affirmation—the change in the text- 
book at the request of such association, or any 
similar one, and the suppression of any part 
of the edition. 


..A new and attractive collection of refer- 
ence books, one devoted to out-door sports and 
pastimes, and called the ‘‘ Badminton Library,” 
is about to begin its appearance, volume by 
volume. The prospectus draws attention to the 
fact that there is no encyclopedia work of the 
sort to which sportsmen, hunters, fishers, and 
the athletic can turn; and this want the series 
is expected to supply: ‘‘ Fisbing,” by H. Chol- 
mondeley Pennell; ‘‘ Racing,” by the Earl of 
Suffolk and Mr, Il. T. Craven; *‘ Shooting,” by 
Lord Walsingham and others, and the initial 
volume, ** Hunting,” by the Duke of Beaufort 
and Mr. Mowbray Morris, are respectively either 
ready or to appear speedily. The Duke of 
Beaufort and Mr. Alfred T. Watson edit the 
series, 


... G. P, Putnam's Sons have in preparation 
a series to be entitied ‘‘ Humorous Masterpieces 
from American Literature,” to be edited by 
Edward T, Mason, and will probably comprise 
three volumes, printed uniform with the ‘‘ Prose 
Masterpieces from Modern Evsayists.” Mr. 
Mason proposes to cover, with his selections, 
American literature from the time of the first 
writings of Warhington Irving to the present 
day. ‘This firm have also in press: ‘* Mechanica 
and Faith ; a Study of Spiritual Truth in Nature,” 
by Charies Talbot Porter; ‘Songs of Sleepy 
Hollow,” by Stephen H. Thayer, of the New 
York Stock Exchange; ‘‘The Adirondacks as a 
Heal:h Resort,” by Joseph W. Stickler, M. D.; 
in the series of ‘Military Monographs,” the 
third traatise, a paper by Geo, F, Price, Captain 
of the Fifth Cava.rv, on the “ Relations bet ween 
the Army ana the People”; and, published for 
the American Historical Association, they will 
shortly issue M« pograph N», IV.,** The Louissina 
Purchase in its Influence upon the American 
Sys'em,” by the Rt. Rev. C. F. Robertson, D.D, 
Bishop of Missouri; and No, V., on the * Politi- 
cal History ot Canada,” by Prot, Guldwin Smith, 
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CATHERINE OWEN’S NEW 
COOK BOOK, A popular treatise on 


the Art of Cooking. By 
CaTuHERINeE Owen, Part I.—Culture ana Cook- 
ing, or Art in the Kitchen. Part II.—Practical 
Becipes. 1 vol. 2mo, 256 pp. Extra Cloth. Price, 
$1.00. 
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MACMILLAN & C0,’s 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


LECTURES INTRODUCTORY TO THE 
STUDY OF THE LAW OF THE 
CONSTITUTION. 


By A. V. DICEY, B.C.L., 
of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Vinerian 
Professor of English Law. 8vo, $3.50, 

In dealing with certain guiding principles 
which pervade the modern Constitution of Eng- 
land, the aim of the author has been to provide 
students with a manual which may impress these 
leading principles on their minds. In further- 
ance of this design, the doctrines which are the 
foundation of the existing Constitution are not 
only emphasized, but English constitutionalism 
is constantly illustrated by comparisons between 
it and the constitutionalism, on the one hand, of 
the United States, and on the other of the French 
Republic. 








A New Novel by the author of “Ihe Heir of 
Redclyffe.” 


NUTTIE'S FATHER. 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 
Author of the ‘Heir of Redclyffe,” etc. ete, 
12mo, $1.50, 

“Distinguished as are all her works for it, 
high tone. It might be put into the hands of 
any child ; and yet there is sufficient in it to in- 
terest children of a larger growth.” —Academy, 
“Nothing issuing from the pen of Miss Yonge 
could fail to tind a welcome from American 

readers.”— Church Record. 

“Some of the safest and wisest stories ever 
written, to divert, amu se and interest, Her ad- 
mirers, both young and old, number up among 
the thousands in this country and in England,’: 
Churchman, 
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‘We are glad to find that Mrs. Molesworth 
has returned to an English nursery, while she 
has contrived to introduce a new charm by call- 
ing back to life the days when Pamela was not 
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‘*Since the days of George Eliot there is none 
left whose touch is 80 exquisite and masterly, 
whose love is so thoroughly according to 
knowledge, whose bright and sweet invention is 
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Molesworth’s.”"—A. 0. Swinburne. 
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DRIVEN BACK TO EDEN. 
A book for Young People of all 


Ages. 12mo, cloth, with many illus- 


trations. 


‘** Driven Back to Eden’ is one of those 
idyllic books redolent of the country life and 
out-door atmosphere which the author knows 
80 well how to make attractive. Mr. Roe de- 
scribes Nature always with a loving hand, 
and in ‘Driven Back to Eden’ he has suc- 
ceeded in making a book attractive, not only 
to young people, but which will be read with 


interest by those of riper years.” —Baltimore 
Herald. 
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Religions Jutelligence. 
THE BAPTIST CONGRESS. 


Tue Baptist Autumnal Conference, 
which, by vote of the General Committee, is 
hereafter to bear the name of Congress, 
held its fourth annual meeting at Calvary 
Baptist Church, in this city, November 
10th, 11th, and 12th. The meetings at 
Brooklyn, Boston, and Philadelphia were 
to a certain extent experimental, and each 
year the question has been asked whether 
the series of gatherings would become per- 
manent. This year, however, no such in- 
quiry was raised in any quarter, all having 
apparently arrived at the conclusion that 
the Autumnal gathering ‘has come to 
stay,” and that a new element has been 
added tothe denominational life. Those 
who at first were inclined to look upon the 
institution as a fifth wheel have been stead- 
ily coming to recognize it as containing 
elements of value which are not found else- 
where in the denominational machinery. 
The meetings this year were not attended 
by large numbers, as the officers und the 
members of the managing committees are 
busy men, who have not had time to ‘ work 
up” a wide popular interest. Nothing 
shows more clearly the inherent vitality of 
the Congress than the fact that it has had 
s0 much success with so little pushing. 
The popular interest in it will certainly in 
crease. 

The presiding officer this year was 
Thomas Armitage, D.D., of this city, and 
the secretary was E. A. Woods, D.D., of 
Paterson, N. J. To the genial but effective 
management of the president, and the la- 
borious energy of the secretary, much of 
the success of the meeting was due. 

The initial session, on Tuesday after- 
noon, was devoted to semi-political topics. 
The first paper was on ‘‘ The Indian Ques- 
tion.” It was presented by H. L. Wayland, 
D.D., of the National Baptist, Philadelphia. 
Dr. Wayland has been especially interested 
in, and has made prolonged study of In- 
dian affairs. He urged the early discon- 
tinuance of the reservation system, and 
that Indians should, as fast as practicable, 
be given the same legal status as their 
white neighbors. 

The first of the ten-minute speeches was 
by the Rev. 5. P. Merrill, of Rochester, 
who was born among the Indians, to whom 
his father was a missionary, and his child- 
hood recollections covered scenes of Indian 
warfare. Norman Fox, J. B. Simmons, 
C. P. Sheldon, and Edward Bright dis. 
cussed the question whether the Indians 
could be treated like the California Span- 
iards, the Negroes, and others who have 
been brought under our national control. 

The Rev. T. A. K. Gessler, of Brooklyn, 
read a very able paper on the Mormon Ques- 
tion. He gave a good analysis of the ele. 
ments of strength which gave the early Mor- 
monism its power over the minds of very 
men, and he also reviewed at length the 
workings ofthe Edmunds law. The paper 
was discussed by the Rev. Richard Hart- 
ley, late of Ogden, Utah, who showed that 
he had studied the question, not only on 
the spot, but also with ability to judge; 
also by the venerable 8. Williams, who was 
personally tamiliar with the rise of the 
system; by the Rev. D. W. McKinney, ot 
Connecticut, who spoke of the parallelism 
between the polygamy of Utah and the 
divorce legislation in our Eastern States, 
and by Dr. Armitage. 

The Tuesday evening assembly took up 
the question of Socialism. The paper for 
discussion was presented by President D. 
J. Hill, of the University of Lewisburg, 
Penn. Dr, Hill is already known as the 
writer of some keen pamphlets on this sub. 
ject, and bis paper was a clear setcing forth of 
the history of the socialistic party, and the 
difficulties, political and etbical, in the way 
of the adoption of their plans. In the lively 
discussion which followed, it was apparent 
that, though the Baptists are known to be 
very conservative, there is a wide sym. 
pathy among them for some of the ideas 
of modern socialism. Dr. W. W. Everts 
said that the tendency of thought is in 
favour of socialistic ideas to a greater ex- 
tent than is sometimes confessed. The 
Rev. Norman Fox said that, as in 
Christ's day some cast out devils who did 
not follow with the disciples, so, in the 





wild rant of atheistic socialism, may be 
found many true Christian ideas. The say- 
ing that ‘‘ private property is robbery” 
may be merely a crude statement of the 
Bible teaching that a man is but God’s 
steward. Dr. H. L. Wayland thought that, 
in the recoil from the idea of paternal gov- 
ernment we had gone to the other extreme. 
Dr. G. W. Samson said that the question of 
to-day was how to limit private accumula- 
tions. Dr. MacArthur pronounced the 
popular socialism unmanly, un-American, 
and un-Christian. The Rev. J. J. Muir, of 
Philadelphia, said that socialism attacks 
many of our most sacred institutions; and 
yet there isa true socialism. Prof. E. H. 
Johnson, D.D., of Crozier Theological 
Seminary, said that socialism is antagon- 
istic to democracy; the former dealing 
with material wants, while the latter exalts 
the dignity of the person, dealing with man 
asman. Dr. E. Bright said that things 
are not so bad as they are represented. 
The session of Wednesday afternoon was 
devoted to ‘Church Finances.” There 
were two very able papers, both by laymen; 
one by Alfred Taylor, Esq., of this city, 
who, as a lawyer, discussed the ** Tenure 
of Church Property,” and one by H. H. 
Lamport, President of the Continental In- 
surance Company, on ‘* Current Expenses 
and Benevolence.” The discussion on Mr. 
Taylor’s paper turned, in great part, on the 
plan followed by the Southern New York 
Baptist Association. When a church is 
aided in building its edifice or in clearing off 
its indebtedness, the local trustees are re- 
quired to give to the trustees of the Asso- 
ciation a mortgage for the amount received, 
the interest being but a dollar a year, and 
the principal not payable till the house 
ceases to be used for church purposes. 


The Home Mission Society has pur- 
sued a similar plan. Drs. Everts and 
Simmons commended it. It is urged 


that the Church is not affected by it 
in the least, except in the fact that its 
trustees are unable to mortgage their prop- 
erty to outside parties and thus hazard the 
loss of the whole. Dr. Thomas and Mr. 
Gessler thought there were dangers in the 
plan. The discussion on Mr. Lamport’s 
paper brought in the question of pew rents. 
Dr. Kerfoot, of Brooklyn, said that the 
ideal plan was that of voluntary contribu- 
tions, but under existing circumstances 
pew renting must be resorted to. This in 
substance was the view of nearly all the 
speakers. The Rev. R. B. Hull said that 
the law of giving one-tenth is still 
binding. Even the members who receive 
money out of the communion fund for the 
relief of the poor should give one-tenth 
of what they received. F. R. Morse, of 
Brooklyn, James M. Bruce, of Hudson, 
W. F. Bainbridge, of Providence, A. Q, 
Lawson, of Boston, J. B. Thomas, of 
Brooklyn, and Samuel Colgate, of Orange, 
took part in the discussion. 

The session of Wednesday evening was 
devoted to questions of ceremonial. Presi- 
dent E. Dodge, of Madison University, 
read an elaborate paper on ‘‘Christian Art 
in Relation to Baptism.” The pictures in 
the catacombs, and other remains of early 
ecclesiastical art, were discussed, and the 
paper was followed by remarks by the Rev. 
W. F. Taylor, of East Orange, and Dr. 
Wayland Hoyt, of Philadelphia, 

«Liturgy in Baptist Churches,” was the 
topic of a paper by the Rev. Edward 
Brvislin, of Newton, Mass. He said that 
each Church has a liturgy. Even the 
Quakers have rigid forms, including pre- 
scribed vestments. The question is not 
whether we shall have an order of worship, 
but what order that shallbe. In the dis. 
cussion which followed, it was apparent 
that, though Baptists may be regarded as 
ultra-Protestants, there exists among them 
an inclination to adopt a more varied ritual 
in worship. When Dr. MacArthur declared 
that the man who objected to responsive 
readings was not worth arguing with, the 
somewhat strong assertion was answered 
by a round of applause, and Dr. Armitage, 
also, was heartily applauded as he related 
how responsive readings had been intro- 
duced into his congregation at the dedica-. 
tion of their house of worship. 

On Thursday forenoon H. F, Colby, 
D.D., of Dayton, O., presented a paper on 
“The Revised Version of the Scriptures; 
Its practica) use,” Considering the quea- 
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tion of its final adoption one which only 
time can settle, he called attention to a 
variety of points in which the Revision will 
be of greatest value in the life of the 
Church. . Drs. Everts, Armitage, and 
Thomas, spoke of the value of the version 
made by the American Bible Union, and 
its influence on the revision movement. 

T. H. Pattison, D.D., of the Rochester 
Theological Seminary, presented a paper 
on ‘*Tests of Admission to the Church.” 
He declared that the Scriptures lay down 
no prerequisites to churchmembership but 
repentance and faith. The discussion 
which followed turned principally on tests 
of conversion. Just before the hour for 
the recess the Rev. Mr. Crowell, of Pier- 
mont, remarked that there were those 
whose conversion was not doubted, but 
they were in error on points of doctrine or 
matters of ecclesiastical practice. Should 
all such be admitted, whatever their errors? 
It is to be regretted that this eminently 
practical point was not brought forward 
earlier, so that the brethren would have 
been forced to answer, or to show by 
silence that they had no answer to give. 

On Thursday afternoon President A. A. 
Kendrick, of Shurtleff College, Illinois, 
presented a paper on ‘* The Spiritual Life as 
affected by Intellectual Problems,” and the 
Rev. Mr. Green, of Lynn, Mass., one on 
“The Spiritual life as affected by Social 
Conditions.” Both papers were able in their 
handling of weighty topics. Ten-minute 
speeches were made by Principal John 
Greene, of Peddie Institute, N. J., E. K. 
Cressy, and others. 

In closing the sessions of the Congress 
impressive remarks were made by Dr. J. 
B. Thomas, the chairman of the Executive 
Committee,Dr. R. 8. MacArthur,the pastor 
of the chureh which had entertained the 
Congress, and Dr. Thomas Armitage, the 
presiding officer. 

On Thursday evening the members of the 
Congress were entertained at Delmoni- 
co’s by the Brooklyn Baptist Social Union, 
and the Baptist Social Union of Manhattan 
Island. The President of the Brooklyn 
Social Union is Mr. Eugene Blackford, 
widely known as a leading member of the 
United States Fish Commission. Tertullian 
said that the text, ‘‘Another flesh of fishes,” 
contained a reference to baptism; and it 
was, perhaps, under some such association 
of ideas that the Brooklyn Baptist laymen 
chose their president. The President of 
the New York Union is Mr. Henry C. Ved- 
der, of The Ewaminer and The Baptist 
Quarterly Review. These two gentlemen pre- 
sided jointly, and, after the dinner—which 
was the more enjoyable because ladies were 
present—there was a series of felicitous 
short speeches. It was evident that ‘‘ the 
austere sect of the Baptists,” to use Dean 
Stanley’s terms, deem it a part of duty to 
enjoy the good things of life. 

The arrangements for the next Congress 
are left with the Executive Committee. 


- 


Tue Lutheran Book Concern of the Ohio 
Synod, with headquarters in Columbus, has just 
collected some interes'ing statistics of the 
Lutheran Church of America, In regard to 
confession the Lutherans of the land are divided 
into four sections—viz., the Independent 
Synods, fourteen in number, and embracing 
now 1,190 pastors, 484 parochial school-teachers, 
2,449 congregations, and 244,947 communicants, 
over against 1,124 pastors, 201 teachers, 2,251 
congregations ,and 261,724 communicants in 
1884, the decrease in membership being, however, 
only seeming; secondly, the Synodical Confer- 
ence, the most conservative doctrinally, embrac- 
ing five synods, 1,054 pastors, 659 teachers, 1,465 
congregations, and 270,801 communicants, over 
against 984 pastors, 501 teachers, 1,258 congre- 
gations, and 265,202 communicants in 1884; 
thirdly, the General Council, occupying a mod- 
erate conservative position, and embracing ten 
synods, 765 pastors, 85 teachers, 1,887 congrega- 
tions, 222,259 communicants, over against 721 
pastors, 72 teachers, 1,319 congregations, and 
205,806 communicants in 1884; fourthly, the 
General Synod Work, doctrinally the most liberal 
in the whole Church, embracing twenty-three 
mostly small synods, with 885 pastors, 4 
teachers, 1,388 congregations and 182,- 
$22 communicants, over against 849 pas- 
tors, 1 teacher, 1,301 congregations, 126,164 
commmuicants in 1°84; fifthlv, the general 
Synod South, doctrinally probably nearest to 
the General Synod North, embracing six synods, 
124 pastors, 225 congregations, 19,398 communi- 
cants, oyer egainst 108 pastors, 178 congrega- 
tions, and 14,386 commynicants in 1884, The 
grand tojal for the whole country js pow 68 














synods ; 4,018 pastors, 1,282 teachers, 6,864 con- 
gregations, and 889,727 communicants, over 
against 56 synods, 3,736 pastors, 777 teachers, 
6,302 congregations, and 873,232 communicants 
in 1884, or an increase of two synods, 282 pas. 
tors, 465 teachers, 562 congregations, and 16,495 
communicants; the actual increase, however, 
being between thirty-five and forty thousand, ax 
a number of independent synods last year had 
sent us no account,and were estimated much too 
high. The figures this year are more accurate, 
During the past year 50 Lutheran pastors died 
in the United States, their average age being 
55 years and 21 days. Altogether there are in 
the land 19 Lutheran theological seminaries, 22 
colleges, 42 benevolent institutions—such as 
hospitals, orphan homes, homes for the aged, deaf 
and dumb asylums, etc.—26 academies and bigh 
schools, 12 young ladies’ seminaries, and 19 pub- 
lication houses. At least two-thirds of the 
Lutherans are foreigners—Germans, Norwe- 
gians, Swedes, Danes, Finns, Hungarians, 
Icelanders, Slovakians, etc. The stronghold of 
the Church are the middle, and especially the 
Western and Northwestern States. In all New 
England there are not two dozen Lutheran con- 
gregations. 


....The Mission at St. Luke’s Episcopal 
Church, Brooklyn, foreshadows what Episco- 
pal Churches may expect through the 
“Advent Mission” in New York City, 
Since the Mission commenced, on October 
Sist, seven-sixty special services have 
been held, at suitable hours, adapted to the 
specific spiritual need of various classes. On 
Friday evening, the Mission was closed by a 
Thanksgiving service, and a large congregation 
filled the church. Before the sermon the Rey, 
W. H. Aitken gave a brief address to those who, 
through God's blessing on the Mission, bad re- 
solved by his grace to lead anew life. He urged 
them (1) to commune with God through earnest 
prayer. (2) Diligently to study his Holy Word. 
(83) To seek soul nutriment throngh his Holy 
Sacrament. (4) To be careful respecting the 
associations they formed. (5) To engage ac- 
tively in some department of Gospel work, and 
labor to bring unrescued friends and others to 
the Saviour. The sermon was based on the text, 
“Kept by the power of God,” (1 Pet.) and set 
forth the only means by which young converts 
may continue steadfast ; and that God’s omnipo- 
tence that created the universe, and upholds the 
orbs of the planetary systems in harmonious 
balance, is the power that keeps the Christian 
faithful unto death, that he may receive the 
crown of life. The sermon was closed by a 
parting word to the undecided, who are kept by 
the power of Satan through unbelief unto dam- 
nation, ready to be revealed in the last time, 
About three hundred persons received the Huly 
Communion, after which the rector, the Rev. 
J. W. Vandewater, expressed his gratitude to 
the Rev. W. H. Aitken for the personal benefit 
he had received from the Mission, and for the 
results of his earnest and faithful ministrations 
to the people of his parish. With deep emotion, 
he expressed his great gratification that his 
Bishop, at the morning service, had expressed 
his satisfaction with the character of the Mission, 
and his deep sympathy with ‘‘ the Parochial 
Mission” efforts to quicken and _ increase 
* Christ’s mystical body, which is the blessed 
company of all faithful people.” 


....Mr. J. E. K. Studd, formerly Captain of 
the Cambridge University Cricket Eleven, re- 
cently spent three days in holding meetings with 
the students of Princeton College. His reputa- 
tion as an athlete drew large audiences of men 
who do not usually attend such services, the 
number of athletic men who were present being 
remarkable. Modest and unassumivg in man- 
ner, without special oratorical ability, his earn- 
estness, his knowledge of college life, and his 
hearty sympathy with college men, enabled him 
to create such an impression as few speakers 
could do. Dr. McCosh spoke of him in the very 
highest terms; and the deep interest which he 
aroused both among Christian and non-Chris- 
tian men, left no doubt as to his remarkable 
ability in moving college students, At the earn- 
ext request of Mr, Moody, Mr. Studd has begun 
a tour of the leading colleges in the country, 


Princeton being the first to be visited, His suc- 
cess there will cause bis visits to other colleges 
to be watched with great interest. 


..--The program for the Week of Prayer has 
not yet been issued by the Evangelical Alliance, 


but the British Alliance has published an invita- 
tion to prayer on Jan. 8—10th, suggesting the 
following topics : 


Sunday, Jan. 8.—Sermons : “ Occupy till I come.” 
—Luke xix, 18. 
Monday, Jan 4.—Praise and Thanksgiving. 

y, Jan. §.—Humiliation and Confession, 
Wednesday, Jan. 6.—The Church and the Family. 
Thursday, Jan. 7.—Home and Foreign Missions. 
Friday, Jan. 8.—N ations and Governments. 
Saturday, Jan. 9.—The Christian Life. 

Sunday, Jan. aan ey ‘ “ Let your, > 

irded about, and your lig urning ; an e 
= like unto men that wait for their Lord.”— 
Luke xii, 35, 36. 
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The Sunday-sehool. 


LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 29TH. 


HEZEKIAH’S PRAYER ANSWERED. II Krnas, 
xx, 1—17. 





Notes.—“ In those days.” —No definite time is 
stated, but it was probably before the events de- 
scribed in the previous chapter. Pros 
thine house in order.” —Make “ enna 

or death, especially arranging for the succes- 

rw to the aaah ——“Turned his face to the 
wall.”—For such solitude as was possible, 
‘In truth and with a perfect heart.” —Not with-- 
out any sin, but with general rectitude.——— 
‘“* Wept sore.’ *_That did not at all, in Eastern 
eyes, derogate from his royal dignity. They were 
not in the habit of concealing their feelings 
___.— Middle part of the city.” —The part be 
tween the, palace on Mount Zion and the lower 
part of the city. He had gone only a very short 
distance.——_—“‘ On the third day.” —A speedy 
recovery, after the sore began to mend. 
“« Unto the house of the Lord.” —As in daily wor- 
ship, to give thanks for recovery. ** Out of 
the hand of the King of Assyria.” —Probably Sar- 
gon, who was threatening the whole coast. 
——*4 cake of figs.—Which would make an 
excellent poultice,and assist the boil or carbuncle 
in opening aud discharging.——Ten steps back- 
ward.” —How much ten steps on the dial was we 
do not know. Nor do we understand how the 
miracle occurred, whether by some extraordinary 
refraction, or by an illusion of the sight. It is 
hardly to be supposed that the rotation of the 
earth was reversed. ** Berodach-baladan.” 
—In Isaiab, xxxix, 1, the name is more correct 
ly given “Merodach-baladan.” He was an 
usurper, who rebelled against King Sargon, 
carrying on the contest for some time, but who 
was finally conquered. He sent this embassy 
to Hezekiah, wishing to bave his assistance in 
his rebellion, so as to weaken the Assyrian 
power. The fact of Hezekiah’s recovery gave a 
pretext for the embassy.————*‘ All the house of 
his precious things.”—This was before he had 
stripped off ali his treasures to send to King 
Sennacherib. If Kings, xviii, 15.——“‘ Shall be 
carried to Babylon.” —The prophecy was true, 
but it was not fulfilled for overa hundred years, 
That was after the Assyrian empire had been 
destroyed, and Nebuchadnezzar’s empire estab- 
jished, Isaiah wasa wise statesman ; for it was 
foolirh for the king to tamper with the Baby- 
lonian rebel king, and he suffered severely for 
it a few years later. 

Nature is all the time uttering God’s threats. 
If a man uses intoxicating liquors, God says to 
him: **Thou shalt die and not live.” If aman 
rushes into danger, God says the same, But if 
the man repents and changes his life, God also 
repents of the evil and prolongs the man’s life- 

Nature is very unrelenting to sin persisted in, 
but often merciful when it is repented of, 

Hezekiah prayed. We can pray for any tem- 
poral as well as any spiritual blessing. We need 
not say that the laws of Nature cannot be altered 
and so it is of nouse to pray. The Bible teaches 
prayer for temporal blessings and God is the 
ruler of Nature. 

God not only loves good people for their own 
sake, but also for the sake of theic good ances- 
tors. God tells Hezekiah that he remembers his 
ancestor David. It isa blessing, beyond telling 
to have good ancestors. 

It is not enough, when we are sick, to pray to 
God ; we must also call the doctor, and use all 
the means possible. That is God’s way of 
answering prayer, by providing the means by 
which prayer can be answered under the laws 
of Nature, 

It may have been well enough for Hezekiah 
to ask a sign ; but we don’t need them. We do 
better to tell God what we want, and then trust 
his goodness to do what is best. A loving heart 
can trust God. 

The house of the Lord is the proper place to 
go to when we have received a special blessing, 
It isthe proper place to go to always, Go in 
sorrow, go in joy; go to pray, go to give thanks, 
The king went every day; and, if we cannot go 
every day, we can have a little house of the 
Lord in our own homes, at our own family 
altar, and there give thanks and pray. 

The King of Babylon sent a present. But 
what he wanted was Hezekiah’s help in war. If 
& person is to effusive, we may often suspect 
that he wants to flatter us and use us for his own 
ends. Beware of flatterers, 

Be careful to get good, wise counselors. You 
are likely to need them when in doubt as to im- 
portant matters. Hezekiah might have asked 
the advice of Isaiah when the messengers came, 
and Isaiah would have told him not to encour- 
age the men. On the other hand, he was flat- 
tered, and fell into their net ; and probably the 
punishment he had from Sepnacherib was the 
result. 

Do . 

You peed Bok Push Joes beont sey fide out 
everybody. If it is your plan to earn 
wealth, or to become very learned, that ‘a very 
good ; but don’t boast of it. If you have some- 
thing very nice, be modest about it, You cannot 

back anything you have ni said of dope, 

















Rews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


On Nov. 13th forty-four blocks of hovses were 
burned in the city of Galveston, Tex., the value 
of the property destroyed aggregating about 
$2,000,000. The fire started in a foundry, and 
soon spread to some dwelling houses near by. 
The wind at the time was blowing a gale, and 
the flames leaped across the street and ignited a 
plock of houses of the poorer portion of the 
community. The material of the buildings was 
Texas pine, a very inflammable timber, and it 
was as dry almost as tinder. House after house 
caught rapidly and disappeared. The gale 
seemed to increase in force as the storm of fire 
swept on its way. The heat of the burning 
buildings forced the firemen to abandon their 
positions, and their efforts to put the fire out 
were of no use. By 8 o’clock in the morning 
the gale subsided, and the fire exhausted itself, 
having burnt its way down to the water's edge. 
At 9:30 o’clock the firemen had it under 
complete control. The portion burnt is 
about a mile in length, and averages three 
blocks in width. Three hundred of the houses 
burnt were dwellings of the poor. About 1,000 
families were made homeless, The burned dis- 
trict covers just 100 acres, including streets, 
Galveston has a population of 40,000 whites and 
10,000 blacks. It is the largest city in Texas, 
and is situated on a low, sandy island at the 
mouth of Galveston Bay. The city has no water 
system, water being supplied entirely from cis- 
terns. The insurance, whieh was placed largely 
in foreign companies, amounted to $980,000, 
On the first day afté the fire, about $40,000 was 
raised for the relief of the sufferers, The Grand 
Jury publishes the following appeal : 

** We, the Grand Jury of the County of Galveston, 
now in session, beg leave to make the following 
statement in regard to the ravages of the holocaust 
in this city on the morning of the 18th inst.: We find 
that the entire improvements on forty-four blocks 
were burned, and that damages have been sustained 
on five additional blocks; that there were about 
1,200 tenements totally destroyed; that there are 
4,500 people damaged more or less, and of this num- 
ber 8,000 are damaged seriously and beyond repair, 
while 2,000 are very poor, having lost everything, 
even their wearing apparel, and 2,500 lost household 
furniture, being all they had in this world except 
tamily and children. . . We, therefore, ask 
that the entire country make such liberal contribu- 
tions as the nature of the great suffering would 
seem to warrant. . . . It is upon the behalf of 
those absolutely destitate that we reluctantly make 
this appeal to those who may desire to aid in the 
cause of real charity.” 


...-News has been received of the wreck of 
the steamer ‘“‘Algoma,” on Saturday, Nov. 7th,at 
Isle Royale in Lake Superior, The vessel had 
sixty-two people on board, of whom forty-eight 
were drowned. Two passengers and twelve of 
the crew alone survived. The ‘‘Algoma” passed 
through St. Mary’s Canal bound for Port 
Arthur, Ontario, on the day before. A gale 
sprung up, and on Saturday morning the cap- 
tain sighted Isle Royale, and headed the steamer 
for Rock Harbor, where he hoped to gain shelter. 
Near the entrance of the harbor is a dangerous 
reef, upon which the vessel struck and went to 
pieces. The fourteen survivors remained with- 
out food until 10 o’cicck Monday morning, when 
they were sighted by fishermen, who went out 
and intercepted the *‘Athabasca,” a sister vessel 
to the wrecked steamer. Her crew rescued the 
party. 

.. Louis Riel was hanged at Regina on Mon- 
day morning, November 16th. He exhibited 
great calmness in his last hours, Extraor- 
dinary precautions were taken to prevent his 
escape. Ata mile from the barracks mounted 
patrols challenged all persons, and compelled 
them to disclose written passes, Two other 
lines of guards were stationed at points nearer 
the post, and here the same precautions were 
observed. No one was permitted to enter the 
guard-room until 8 :120’clock, The prisoner de- 
cided, only a moment before starting for the 
scaffold, not to make aspeech. This was owing 
to the earnest solicitation of both the priests 
attending him. He displayed an inclination at 
the last moment to make an address, but Pére 
André reminded him of his promise, and he 
then arose and walked toward the executioner, 
repeating his prayers to the last moment, the 
final words escaping being “ Merci, Jesu.” 


..The success of Miss Kate Field’s lecture 
on Mormonism, entitled “Social and Political 
Crimes in Utah,” in Boston, was such that a 
number of prominent men of New York at once 
urged her to meet an andience in this city, She 
has consented, and will deliver an address on 
Saturday evening, Nov. 2ist, in Chickering 
Hall. 


.-Collector Hedden, of this port, bas ap- 
pointed John W. O’Brien, as weigher in the 
place of Sterling, who was suspended by the 
President. Mr. O’Brien is a veteran soldier, and 
stood at the head of the liat in the civil service 
examination. 


.-+-Ex-Senator William Sharon digd in San 





mych you may wish to 


FOREIGN. 


-..-Servia has declared war against Bulgaria. 
The Servian Government has informed M. Ran- 
gabe, the acting Servian agent in Bulgaria, that 
im consequence of the unjustifiable attacks on 
Servians, and the invasion of Servian territory by 
Bulgarians, Servia has decided to declare war 
against Bulgaria. The Russian Government has 
stopped the annual subvention of 150,000 rubles 
to Prince Alexander. On Nov. 16th, the Indé- 
pendance Belge printed a dispatch from Sofia, 
describing the affair which took place on the 
14th between the Servians and the Bulgarians 
near Tsaribrod, a few miles over the frontier, in 
Bulgaria, in a southeasterly direction from 
Pirot, on the way toward Sofia, The hero- 
ism of the Bulgarians is dwelt upon, as is 
natural in a Sofian dispatch. They had only one 
infantry battalion against six Servian battalions, 
supported by two batteries of artillery and two 
squadrons of cavalry. The cavalry, which began 
the attack, suffered in its attempt to charge on, 
and dislodge the Bulgarian battalion occupying 
the bridge over the River Nischava. The dis- 
patch continues: ‘‘ The enemy were decimated, 
while we had only thirty-four killed and 
wounded.” The same dispatch describes a second 
affair on the same day at the village of Izoord, 
in the district of Kostendii, further south than 
the place of the first affair. Here the simple 
Bulgarian militia, which defended the place, 
lost eight men, while the Servian loss numbered 
seventy. The Bervians intended on Sunday to 
throw two army corps through Izoord, march, 
ing in the direction of Sofia, There has been 
desperate fighting near the Dragoman Pass. On 
November 15th, the Servian troops occupied 
positions at Raptcha. The losses on both sides 
were heavy. This victory enabled the Servians 
to turn the very difficult and rocky gorge of 
Dragoman Pass, and the Bulgarians, after a gal- 
lant resistance, retreated to Slivnitza, The di- 
rect road to Sofia passes through Zaribrod and 
Dragoman, but another route runs by way of 
Trn, and turns both defiles of Zaribrod and 
Dragoman, reaching Sofia by way of Bresnik. 
It was probably on the latter'road the fight of the 
15th took place. Turkey has ordered 20,000 
tons of coal at Newcastle, to be delivered in six 
weeks, and has sent £30,000 to Hungary for the 
purchase of additional artillery horses, The 
weather is splendid for the campaign in Bul- 
garia, but the troops suffer from cold at night, 
owing to inadequate covering. Emperor Wil- 
liam has granted permission to Prince Francis, 
of Battenberg, to serve in the Bulgarian army. 


...-Lord Dufferin, Viceroy of India, has 
ordered General Prendergast, commander of the 
Burmah expeditionary force, to invade Burmah 
forthwith, and proceed with all haste to capture 
Mandalay. Recent dispatches from Rangoon 
state that the inhabitants of districts in British 
Burmah, where no large garrisons are main- 
tained, are greatly alarmed over reports that 
King Thebaw has subsidized 15,000 Dacoits to 
cross the frontier and begin plundering and 
murdering at the first note of war, Dacoits 
are robbers who work in large gangs, and are 
noted for their bold exploits, Having neither 
baggage, nor a commissariat, these bands travel 
with marvelous speed, and it will be hard for the 
British troops to catch them, The British troops 
will mass at Thayetmyo, and will thence make 
anv attack on Minhla, where Burmese troops are 
arriving. Reinforcements bave been sent to 
Loanghoo, which is menaced by a force of 6,000 
Burmese. The British authorities have issued 
a proclamation to natives of Burmah, assuring 
them that none will be molested in their trad- 
ing, religious, and other privileges, and that all 
native, civil, and military officers will be retained 
as long as they remain loyal, but will be pun- 
ished if they maltreat Englishmen. District 
officers are ordered to disregard orders from 
Mandalay, as Thebaw will never be king again. 
General Prendergast has arrived at Thayetmyo, 


....The show in celebration of the entrance 
into office of the new Lord Mayor of London, 
Alderman John Staples, F. 8. A., took place on 
Nov. 9th. The weather was fine, and dense 
crowds lined the sidewalks along the route of 
_the procession. The chief attraction of the 
grand display made by the various ancient 
guilds was a number of wagons displaying old 
London workshops, in illustration of the ancient 
methods of working up gold and silver, and of 
other industries. Several novelties in the line 
also attracted considerable attention. Editor 
Stead has been sentenced to three months’ im- 
prisonment without hard labor, 


..Owing to the recent civilian attacks, a 
large party of the King’s Royal Rifles broke out 
of the barracks at Limerick, Ireland, on Nov. 
10th, armed with bayonets, and made an indis- 
criminate attack upon people residing in the 
vicinity, One man was stabbedin the Lead, 
and three others were severely wounded, 
Pickets were immediately sent out, and the 
Mayor and a large force of police soonarrived and 
suppressed the disorder. The people residing 
in the vicinity fled in terror to their homes, and 
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THE POPE'S ENCYCLICAL. 
Tar Pope’s Encyclical, published, in large 
part, in this country, by the enterprise of 
The Herald, is likely to be much misunder- 
stood. It has already been represented to 
be a reactionary document, directed against 
the liberties of states, when really it is the 
precise opposite, So far as information 
now goes, it is an admirable, statesmanlike, 
and Christian document, in harmony with 
the best precedents of the great Roman 
Communion. 

Such a document must be judged by 
European, and not American conditions, It 
was prepared for use in Europe rather than 
in Ameriva. In America the Catholic 
Church is harmonious and prosperous, and 
does not need encyclicals. Here the air of 
liberty agrees with the Church, which finds 
itself at peace. 

But it ia not so in the Catholic countries 
of Europe. A great conflict has heen 
going on in the Catholic Church itself, 
during the whole century, and longer, 
and the feeling between the purties 
to it is very bitter. Pius IX was the agent 
of the most reactionary element in the 
Catholic Church, and was used to record 
the will of the Jesuit faction that ruled 
him. He did not believe that the Roman 
Church could have any common standpoint 
with the institutions of modern society and 
government, and he was at war with both. 
His motto was nothing but the helpless and 
imbecile ‘‘ Non possumus,” which he never 
wearied to repeat. When his successor, 
Cardinal Peeci, took the title of Leo XIII, 

4 was immediately evident that a new 


spirit had taken possession of the Vatican. 
We instantly recognized that the best in- 
telligence and liberality ot the Church was 
in command ; and, though others have often 
declared that the Pope had surrendered to 
the Jesuit reactionaries, we have never seen 
any evidence of it. The course of Leo 
XIII has been as consistent as the condi- 
tions which surrounded him would allow; 
and the downward career of the Church 
has been checked, and real progress has 
been made in giving the Church influence 
among the governments of Europe. A re- 
markable illustration of this is found in the 
substantial success of the Pope in making 
arrangements without loss of honor, for the 
freedom of the Church in Germany, and, 
still further,in the selection of the Pope,by 
Spain and Germany, as arbitrator in their 
dispute over the Caroline Islands. The 
important encyclical of the Pope requiring 
the study of St. Thomas Aquinas was in 
this very line of sympathy with modern 
research and science. So, when we were 
told that the Pope had issued a new ency- 
clieal directed against liberty of the press 
and universal suffrage we took liberty to 
ilisbelieve it; and the Herald's report justi- 
fies our faith in the Pope, however it may 
still be imisimerpreted by those who try to 
pexpound it by American conditions. 

To understand this Encyclical, one must 
recall the constant, bitter, and disloyal 
criticisin the Pope has had to meet trom his 
enemies in the Church, who pretended to 
be more loyal than the Vatican Itself to 
Catholicism. It is notorious that there is a 
strong Ultramontane faction in Italy and 
France, composed of such men ag were in 
power at the time of the Vatican Council, 
and who have done all they can to cripple 
Leo XIII in his statesinanlike policy. The 
Pope has treated them at times with great 
patience, and at times with severity. They 
have lately been guilty of a bolder attack 
thun usual on the Pope and his policy, 
Which has caused the Vatican to lose 
patience, to suppress the Journal de Rome, 
a hypocritical and ultrapapal journal, 
and to speak out with vreat clearness In 
this kneyelical, An anonymous pam 
phiet Was issued ju Milan on the 
correspondence of Cardinal Pitra, the 
Pope, and Cardinal Guibert, whose author, 
while pretending to be obedient to 
the Church and to the Pope, attacks the 
Pope and his policy aud actions, und calls 
his nominations of cardinals blunders and 
political crimes. ‘The pamphlet, which is 
intended to sow distrust of the Pope, tins 
been translated into the various languages 
of Europe, for distribution by the clique 
which is responsible for it. The Bishop of 
Placentia has, with the «approval of the 
Pope, just published a severe pastoral 
against this pamphlet and its well-known 
authors, who claim to be the purest and 
most exclusive Catholics. The pamphlet 
speaks of the supporters of the Papal policy 
as clerico-liberals, and free-masons, and 
seems to be making a last frantic attempt 
to undo the work which Leo XIII has done 
so admirably for the Church, 

This must explain the new Encyclical, 
It bids the supporters of the Church to act 
in harmony with, and not in hostility to, ex- 
isting governments. It says: 

‘Tt is a calumny to suppose the Church is ine 
compatible with the principles of modern civil 
government and society as now constituted 
. . » The particlpation of the people in states’ 
government should not be blamed but en- 
couraged. The Church is’not the enemy but 
the friend of all healthful and legitimate liber- 
ty. Ifthe Church holds that various sects of 
Christians cannot be tolerated on a footing of 
equality with the true religion, she does not go 
80 far asto blame governments for permitting 
such sects to have influence in governing, pro- 
vided those forming the government seek to at- 
tain some good or to avoid misfortune. : 

**The Church warmly patronizes all true lib- 
erty, and especially the liberty of nations and 
individuals against despotiam. 

“The Church accepts most cordially all that 
contributes to the prosperity of mortal life and 
encourages all researches of human brain, 

“The Church will always accept with joy all 
that contributes to the conquests of science, par- 
ticularly of natural science. 

“The Church encourages all modern discoy- 
eries aud inventions, and countenances pleasure 
in all modern progress and devices that have for 
their object to adorn life or make it more com- 
fortable. . . . 





“We thus proclaim freely and openly the 
truth, not_ with any ulterior design of profit 





from the actual political situation, but because 
we wish to see public affairs follow less perilous 
channels and repose on a more solid basis. . . . 

“We exhort all Catholics who would devote 
careful attention to public matters to take an 
active part in all municipal affairs and elections, 
and to fartaer the principles of the Church in 
all public services, meetings, and gatherings. 
All Catholics must make themselves felt as ac- 
tive elements in daily political life in the coun- 
tries where they live. They must penetrate 
wherever possible in the administration of civil] 
affairs ; must constantly exert the utmost vigil- 
ance and energy to prevent the usages of liberty 
from going beyond the limits fixed by God’s law. 
All Catholics should do all in their power to 
cause the constitutions uf states and legislation 
to be modeled in the principles of the true 
Church. All Catholic writers and journalists 
should never lose for an instant from view the 
above prescriptions. All Catholics should re- 
double their submission to authority, and unite 
their whole heart, soul, body, and mind in the 
defense of the Church and Christian wisdom.” 

It is absurd to imagine that this has ref- 
erence to some Freedom of Worship bill 
in Albany. It means, rather, that the Vati- 
can accepts the loss of its temporal power, 
and will not fight the Quirinal. 

> 


THE GIFT OF THE HOLY GHOST. 


‘Tak formal opening of the Mosaic dis- 
pensation was signalized by the giving of 
the law on Sinai, accompanied with the 
fearful display of buringsfire and blackness 
and darkness and tempest which made 
even Moses exceeding fear and quake. The 
formal introduction of the Gospel was sig- 
nalized by the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit, accompanied by the tongues of fire 
and ‘the sound as of arushing,mighty wind, 
and the filling of all the disciples, both men 
and women, present with a mighty power 
and ecstasy of divine energy. 

This extraordinary gift of God, in its 

relation to the Gospel and the divine plan 
for the salvation of men, is not less impor- 
tant than the work of Jesus Christ himself, 
However, that is yreatly overlooked by 
Christians. The person, vffice and work of 
the Holy Spirit are too frequently overlooked 
or underrated by us all. If the work of 
Christ, both in his earthly and 
heavenly offices, isthe meritorious coudition 
of our salvation, it is none the less true 
that the work of the Holy Spirit is the 
qualifying condition of it. Unless the 
Holy Spirit gives efficiency to the Word of 
God, which declares the work of Christ, 
and sv opens the understanding of men 
umd works upon their hearts, the work of 
Jesus will not avail. We can partly 
understand what the apostle said to the 
Thessalonians when writing to them of the 
resuils of his work among them: * For 
our gospel came not unto you in word 
only, but also in power and in the Holy 
Ghost, and in much assurance.” Until the 
Spirit came upon the disciples, and joined 
himself to them, they were forbidden to 
preach or declare the good tidings of 
Christ’s death and resurrection, and the 
eternal life consequent thereupon. It was 
only after the Holy Ghost came upon them 
that they themselves seemed to understand 
the Scriptures or the significance of the 
death of Christ. Also, it was only subse- 
quent to the coming of the Holy Spirit 
that their words had any power over men. 
Therefore, it is recorded that they were 
filled again and again with the Spirit. 

In fact, it is the Holy Spirit who has 
taken the place among men and in them, 
of both the earlier manifestations of 
Jehovah’s presence among the Israelites 
and the personal presence and ministry 
of Jesus among his disciples. It is the 
Spirit which binds the disciples and wit- 
nesses of Jesus to the throne of God and to 
the living Head of the Church seated in 
glory there. He has said ‘‘ Without me ye 
can do nothing,” and unless the Spirit be in 
all effect Christ and God in our hearts, we 
are still powerless even in the ministry of 
the World. When he said, “I will send 
you another Comforter,” he meant to ful- 
fill that supreme promise: ‘‘ Lo! I am with 
you always.” He is the Paraclete in 
Heaven, and the Holy Spirit is the Para- 
clete on varth. 

How strong and confident would we be 
if we were permitted to do our work in the 
personal presence and with the personal 
help of Christ. Well, he meant that we 
should live our life out and do our work in 
exactly that companionship and partner- 
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ship. He has not left usa dead letter to 
guide our steps and comfort our hearts, nor 
has he left us with only our unaided pow. 
ers with which to do our work. He and 
the Father have come unto us, taken up 
their divine abode with us and in us, just 
that we might be confident.and mighty in 
a world that is under the power of the 
spirit that now worketh in the children of 
disobedience. 

A single glance at the wonderful meta- 
morphosis in the churacters of those same 
timid and ignorant disciples, before and 
after the giving of the Holy Spirit, will re. 
veal all the significance of his presence, 
even among those whoknew and loved our 
Lord on the earth. A mere breath of his 
presence sent them up toJerusalem with joy, 
and kept them in patient and undiscour. 
aged waiting for ten days; and, when the 
Spirit came in mighty power, he converted 
them into masters and heroes, every 
one of them. Note the effect upon 
them. They were filled with an heay- 
enly intoxication of ecstatic delight, 
albeit not a wild and uncontrolled or un- 
controllable excitement. For, no sooner 
was it charged upon them by the sneering 
unbelievers that they were drunk with new 
wine, than Peter showed them by a mas- 
terly address, in which he arrayed the 
Scriptures against them in solid columns 
of truth, that they were not only not wild 
with wine or fanaticism, but were endowed 
with an extraordinary measure of truth 
and soberness. In the same way, when 
Stephen was similarly filled with the 
Spirit, he so confounded his persecutors 
that they could not resist his wisdom. 
They were also undergirt with a divine 
confidence to such an extent that they 
spoke and acted as men who kuew by a 
mighty demonstration that they were not 
mistaken either in their mission or mes- 
sage. Beside, we note how those dis- 
ciples, a little while ago, fearful and tim- 
id, discouraged and bereft of their hope 
that Christ was he who should have re- 
deemed Israel, were now so filled with a 
holy enthusiasm that the people could not 
resist either their speech or power. 
They were us bold as lions. Peter, who 
had, a little while ago, deniedthe Lord to a 
servant maid, now confronted the whole 
authority and power of the Jewish hier- 
archy. His courage was equal to his bold- 
ness; for he did not hesitate to declare that 
he must obey God rather thanman. More- 
over, after his scourging and imprisonment, 
he had the courage to stand again in the 
same place and again proclaim the message 
he had been forbidden to speak. Besides all 
this, their love for each other and theircon- 
secration was as marked as their boldness : 
and courage was in the face of the enemy. 
But it was not only upon themselves that 
the presence of the Holy Spirit was muni- 
fest; for they had mighty power with the 
people. Their words were sharp in the 
hearts of the King’s enemies, so that 
they both slew and made alive. We are 
the heirs of that same gift of the Holy 
Ghost. If we do not possess that inherit- 
ance of power it is because we are either 
unbelieving, or have no desire or no heart 
for it. Would that we might boldly claim 
our inheritance of power and enter upon a 
new day of Pentecost! 








THE METHODIST MISSIONARY 
COMMITTEE. 


Ovk readers will thank us, we have no 
doubt, for the long report we give this 
week of the proceedings of the Methodist 
Missionary Committee. It is by no means 
dull reading. There are no discussions of 
burning questions; but there are speeches 
which show careful and even advanced 
thought on the subject of missionary man- 
agement; and the spirit and methods in 
which and by which this great Church 
carries on its mission enterprises can be 
studied with better results in the transac- 
tions of the Committee than in any other 
way. 

The Methodist system is in many respects 
quite different from other systems of mis- 
sionary management. It claims, in the first 
place, to have a most thorough supervision 
of the various missions. The plan of epis- 
copal oversight, which assigns a bishop to ~ 
each of the foreign missions, and which =~ 
sends a bishop abriad every year ne 
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official visitation, possesses obvious advan- 
tages. For example, when members of the 
committee desired light on Bulgaria before 
voting the appropriation recommended, 
Bishop Hurst, who had recently made a 
tour of the field, was present to give his 
impressions; and so with other European 
missions and with the work in India. The 
Secretaries represent the details of the ad- 
ministration, and present the recommenda- 
tions of the Board of Managers. From one 
source or another, therefore, as it is claimed, 
every member ot the committee is 80 en" 
lightened as to be able to vote intelli- 
gently. The annual reports, however, 
are not at hand when the committee 
holds its annual session. The treasurer 
reports the income and expenditures of the 
year; but the committee does not have 
before it, either in written or printed 
form, the results of the year’s work in the 
various missions. No general survey, 
even, is given, either for the benefit of the 
committee or the Church. The statistics 
of the previous year must be used, the an- 
nual report being published in January or 
February. This obvious disadvantage is 
practically overcome, we are told, by the 
oral information which is always pre- 
sented. 

The Methodist Society,1t will be ob- 
served, is both domestic and foreign. This 
has been found in other denominations to 
bea hindrance. Opinion is divided in the 
Methodist Church. Bishop Andrews, who 
is one of the clearest minds in the Church, 
expresses the conviction that the Society 
should be divided; and a commission ap- 
pointed by the last General Conference, to 
devise a scheme for consolidating the be- 
nevolent societies, has the same thought in 
view, some of its members proposing to 
conatitute a separate board of foreign mis- 
sions, and unite domestic missions and 
church extension in anothcr board. The 
chief object of consolidation is avowedly 
to reduce the number of collections, 
which, to our mind, is not at all 
desirable, and perhaps to secure greater 
economy of administration. We think the 
Church would do wisely to divide the mis- 
sionary society. {t would get larger sums 
in the aggregate, and it would, doubtless, 
insure a more adequate presentation of the 
cause of home missions. Too often the 
appeal is made simply for foreign missions. 
The people would not give less for the 
heathen but more, both for domestic and 
foreign work, if each cause were presented 
by itself, and the difficulty of properly di- 
viding the gross sum between home and 
foreign interests would be avoided. 

We are glad to know that the attempt to 
iacrease the year’s income to a million dol- 
lars has resulted in a large udvance. It is 
not at all a question of ability, but of man- 
agement. The Church could give twelve or 
fifteen hundred thousand dollars to home 
and foreign missions as easily as it gives 
$850,000, if it would; and it would, if its in- 
terest in the cause were thoroughly aroused. 
One way to arouse that interest is to make 
fervent appeals; but «a better and more 
lasting impression can be made by flooding 
the Church with information ag to the 
needs, trials, results, and promise of the 
various missions. The Church now has a 
monthly medium for such information. 
Only let it be made adequate tothe purpose, 
and the money will come. Economy in 
this department is waste. A generous out- 
lay in printing always pays; and in nothing 
more than in missions. The Church Mis- 
sionary Society, with its million and more 
yearly, is a striking illustration of this 
truth. It has the best and most voluminous 
periodical literature on the globe. 





THE MOHONK ANNEX. 


Tue ‘Eastern sentimentalist” last week 
found bis way to President Cleveland, and 
presented his views on the Indian ques- 
tion, He took with him the Mobonk plat- 
form, and asked the President to stand 
thereon when he sent his next message to 
Congress. He and his associates repre- 
sented the Mobonk Cunference of nearly a 
hundred men and women—ministers, edu- 
cators, editors, politicians, philanthro- 
pists, and, perhaps, enthusiasts—who, dur- 
ing three days last month, prayed, and 
thought aud talked and resolved about the 
pow and what should be done with 





The voice of the Conference, to which 
the President gave careful as well as cour- 
teous attention for half an hour, may well 
be listened to by the “ practical man” of 
the West, who may be surprised to find that 
it is either in unison, or else strikes the 
dominant chord with his own note. Have 
the frontier settlers who have ‘lived 
among Indians and know all about them” 
any more thoroughgoing measures to pro- 
pose for Indians within the limitations of 
common honesty than these which were 
urged by Dr. Lyman Abbot, following a 
paper, expressing similar views, presented 
by Hon. Erastus Brooks? 


“The people of the West demand that, in the 
interest of civilization the reservation system 
shall go. In that, I believe, they are right, The 
white settler looks across the border, and sees 
great prairies untouched by the plow. He sees 
thousands of acres of grass, with only a few 
ponies grazing upon them. It is the great 
quantity of unused land that tempts his greed. 
The Indian is set apart, as it were, to barbaric 
influences. All that makes civilization for us, 
the daily conflict of man with man, is shut off, 
partly in fear that he will go under in the 
conflict. He will go under without the con- 
flict. We want to break down the reservation 
system, and put the Indian in the midst of civ- 
ization, wisely, honestly, with full regard to 
all obligations incurred, and with full regard to 
the essential rights to the Indian asa man. If 
any one can tell me where is a good place to 
put a boil on the body, I can tell where is 
a good place to pac an Indian reservation. 
It is a sore. No one wants to live next 
to an Indian reservation, We want the 
Indians treated us the Negroes were. We 
want them given humes, implements of industry, 
education, the rights and protection of citizen- 
ship, aud then we want to say, We will not feed 
or clothe or pauperize you any more, You must 
take care of yourself and confront the civiliza- 
tion of the nineteenth century.” 


The President’s reply was ia substance 
as follows: 


**T do not believe that there is much difference 
of opinion as to the uitimate result to be striven 
for in Indian matters, What perplexes me is 
to know the right way toward that result, the 
step which can be surely, and which should be 
immediately, taken in that direction. I find the 
subject in an intricate, complicated condition, 
Shall we keep up the reservation life until the 
Indians are better prepared to take care of 
themselves, or stop it alland deed the lands to the 
Indians? Is it not necessary for a time to keep 
them under some degree of tutelage ; and, if so, 
how can it best be done? How are we going to 
get rid of the influence of the old chiefs who 
oppose every step of progress? No one wants to 
discontinue feeding Indians more than I; but 
the moment that is done, if there are any hun- 
gry Indians, a cry goes up all over the land that 
they must be fed, and they are fed out of army 
stores. Perhaps if we had more concentration of 
the Indians, we snight better bring to bear upon 
them the forces which will prepare thcm for 
other and betier things; but I have not studied 
the subject sufficiently to be sure of one course 
oranother. I want to know the most useful 
thing that can now be done, and that must be 
done sooner or later.” 

The same day the Mohonk Committee 
were also very courteously received by the 
Secretary of the Interior, who gave them 
such impressions on Indian matterz as he 
had been able to gather ‘in the brief inter. 
vals between the visits of the triumphant 
and wilitant Democracy.” We quote a 
few sentences: 

‘The first point should be to secure to the In- 
dians their reservations (either as now located, 
or compressed into a smaller space) in fee sim- 
ple, so that there shall be impressed upon the 
entire machinery of our administration the in- 
violability of the Indian title, whether that of the 
tribe in common, or that of the individual, At 
the same time I am not prepared to advocate 
the dividing up of the entire reservation among 
the Indians, 

“ We must protect the Indians from the in- 
vasion of civilization. A very rigid system of 
exclusion of whites from their borders ought to 
be enforced. After the title to the reservation is 
given to the tribe, and after it has been partially 
subdivided into separate tracts of land, and each 
Indian has been secured in his title to his sep- 
arate section, there ought to be a very consid- 
erable portion of the reservation still left un- 
divided and undistributed. 

“My idea is that the Indian cannot stand 
it to be thrown out unprotected into the civili- 
zation of this country. It would be almost as 
bad asa war of extermination ; and, until he is 
fitted to protect himself, he should be kept un- 
der reservation influences, and, during the tran~ 
sition state—the most dangerous of a) states— 
the tribal system should not be entirely broken 
up. Wecould make the Indiana citizen, and 





give bim the right of suffrage ; but,ia my opinion, 


it would be a most sad service to the Indian, 
and there would not be much of him left, if that 
were done suddenly.” 

The testimony of both the President and 
the Secretary to the need of Christian mis- 
sions and schools was unequivocal. Other- 
wise, it will be noticed that their remarks 
especially those of the Secretary, were 
cautious, tentative, hesitating. It is not to 
be wondered at, but rather calls for ap- 
proval, that, after only a few months of in- 
terrupted attention, they feel themselves 
perplexed students, not triumphant solvers 
of the problem. 

The ignis fatuus of removing and con- 
centrating Indians, at first sight, always 
attracts; but that it is misleading the 
Ponca removal has demonstrated. At sad 
cost to themselves, the Poncas have ren- 
dered this service to their brethren of other 
tribes. 

if an Indian is on land which, witha 
reasonable amount of toil, can be made to 
yield him a living, leave him there. The 
time and money required to pull him up 
and transplant him, and get him fairly 
started in anotber soil, would produce a 
yood crop of civilization in his preseot lo- 
cation, if wisely applied, President Gates 
was right when he urged that small tribes, 
on small, scattered reservations, whose 
members, in a reasonable majority, have 
adopted civilized ways of working and liv- 
ing, and who have gotten out of the reser- 
vation system all that they can get out of 
it, should now be given twenty years in- 
alienable homesteads and. their freedom 
papers; and that other tribes be treated 
the same way as fast as they reach the 
same position. It is these reservations 
which are most tempting to white neigh- 
bors, and these agencies which furnish the 
argument for concentration in order to re- 
duce expenses. 

What is necessary to be clearly borne in 
mind is not only what is the wished-for, 
the ought-to-be, but what is the inevitable, 
The flood of civilization which is to be kept 
back while the Indian is to be taught how 
to stand it, will in the meantime be gaining 
force faster than he will be gaining the 
power of resistance; and every unnecessary 
hour of checking the current adds to the 
peril. 

The transition period may be dangerous; 
but it must come. Stopping of rations will 
cause hunger; but they must be stopped. 
The unrecognized chief will be unhappy; 
but his young men must have a chance, 
The sooner preparations for the inevitable 
are put in operation, the more gradual will 
be the precess, and the less paintul the 
shock. We commend the well-known 
words of Emerson: 

“For he who feeds nen serveth few; 
Tie serves all who dares to be true,” 
Be true to the manhood of the Indiana, stop 
feecing and clothing, pampering and pau- 
perizing him, and risk the result. 

We fully believe that the administration 
which has taken so firm a stand for the In- 
dian against the cuttleman and the boomer, 
will soon be ready to take a stand fur his 
higher, agaiust Lis lower, self, 

lcd 
THE SERVIAN DECLARATION OF 
WAR. 


Austria is happy; Russia is happy; for 
the little Balkan states, whose territory 
they want, have been seduced into war. 
Germany und France and England are dis- 
pleased that these petty states should kin- 
dle a fire, the end of which may be a con- 
flagration. 

It 1s now perfectly plain that Russia had 
no part in the late revolution which un- 
nexed Eastern Rumelia to Bulgaria. It was 
a purely patriotic uprising. Russia would 
have been glad to have this, or a larger 
Slavic union of the minor states made, but 
she wanted it made under her auspices and 
protection. Her plan was to unite all these 
states, by carefully-arranged insurrection, 
managed by the Russian consuls, under the 
pretender, Prince Karageorgevitch, or Black 
George’s son. But Bulgaria’s people liked 
Prince Alexander well enough; and, still 
more, they did not wish to be first nomin- 
ally, and lster formally, annexed to the 
Russian Empire, to the loss of their religion, 
and the substitution of the Russian Slavic 
for the Bulgarian Slavic language. Hence 











the revolution. Hence the surprise and 
anger of Russia, and the recall of the 


Russian officers in the Bulgarian service, 

and the stripping of Prince Alexander of 

his Russian titular honors. 

The pretensions of Prince Karageorge- 

vitch were as much against King Milan, of 

Servia, as against Prince Alexander. King 

Milan would appear to be a protegé of Aus- 

tria, as the Black Prince's Son is of Russia.. 
King Milan was in danger of deposition, in 

Russian interests, and, to protect himself, 

he must put himself at the head of a war 
cry, and set his army in motion. The Aus- 
trian influence is predominant in Servia, 

and we may be sure that Austria gives her 
consent to this declaration of war, which 
will no more displease Russia than Austria. 
The result, if the war be not stopped by 
other powers, and if Servia should be suc- 
cessful, will be to leave Bulgaria helpless 
in the hands of Russia, and to bind Servia 
more closely to, perhaps to absorb it defi- 
nitely in, the Austrian Empire. The two 
selfish powers are determined to reach this 
result of partition of the Balkan States, as 
Poland was divided, utterly irrespective of 
the ambitions or the rights of the people of 
those states. What is to be the result of 
this declaration of war? If this conflict be 
not stopped immediately, it may result in a 
general state of war. Greece may put out 
her hand to grasp Epirus and Macedonia; 
in which case Turkey will immediately en- 
ter the field with a large force. , The ill-will 
between jealous Greece and Bulgaria may 
bring the Turkish army to the help of Bul- 
garia—for we do not expect to see Turkey 
fighting against Bulgaria—and then Austria 
aud Russia will declare war against Turkey. 
Indeed, Bulgaria has already demanded 
Turkish support. This will give the: pre- 
ponderating force again to the Servian side 
of the original conflict, with the certainty 
of its ending only in Russia’s possessing 
Constantinople, and Austria the Adriatic 
Coast, down to the present Greek frontier, 
if not also the ASgean at Salonika. Whether 
England and Germany and France would 
think it worth while to intervene and forbid 
this result, we cannot foresee, 

But, if possible, the war will be localized ° 
upon the Bulgarian and Servian (erritories. 
These states will be made to reduce them- 
selves, until they can be easily swallowed 
by their greedy »«ighbors. Doubtless Bul- 
garia sees this, if Servia does not care to, 
But what can she do? War is declared 
against her, and her territories are in- 
vaded by an army, doubtless commanded 
by trained Austrian officers, while Bulga- 
ria, with a smaller army, must depend on 
her own officers. The population of the 
two countries is not far from equal, and 
the result is doubtful, except that it means 
ruin to both. The action of Bulgaria in 
accepting the revolution in Eastern Rume- 
lia was generous aad patriotic, and the ac- 
tion of Servia is selfish and suicidal; but no 
other action can be expected from the di- 
plomacy of Russia and Austria, who are 
determined to repeat over European Tur- 
key the experiment of the partition of Po- 
land. Our own sympathies will remain on 
the side of local independerce. We be- 
lieve that the best interests of the people 
concerned rest with the establishment of a 
strong local kingdom occupying the Bal- 
kan region of European Turkey, with its 
capital finally at Constantinople. The 
domination, whether of Austria or Russia, 
carries the loss of local institutions and of 
liberty. 





BURMAH AND THE BRITISH. 


Tue King of Burmah is rushing headlong 
to his fate. He has taken counsel, not of 
his fears, but of his mad hate, and 
challenged a power against which he can 
make but a puny resistance. His dia- 
bolical nature rejoices in war, because it 
brings bloodshed; and we may expect the 
advance of the British force to be attended 
by a general massacre of English residents, 
if the bloody King can incite in his sub- 
jects some measure of the fiendishness 
which dominates his own nature. His 
whole reign has been marked by atrocities 
such as modern civilization has not seen. 
Jehu was not more sanguinary in 
his dealings with the houses of Ahab and 
Abaziah, and the priests of Baal, than The- 
baw has been with the royalty of Burmab. 
His coronation was scarcely over before a 








hundred princes and princesses were cruell 
murdered by his command. He hasa wit 
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as cruel as himself; and they have gloated 
over massacres which have appalled the 
civilized world. Asaruler, he has no re- 
deemiog feature. Not only has he mur- 
dered his subjects, ke has robbed them; 
and, but for their horrible fear of his 
vengeance, they would have rebelled against 
him. If any one is sorry that his hour has 
struck ut last, it must be his wife only. 

Thebaw has always hated the English; 
and doubtless there is no great love among 
his subjects for them; and the opportunity 
to strike a heavy blow at English trade 
with one hand, and welcome French enter- 
prise with the other, his malicious nature 
could not pass by. 
lish Government has been wise and pru- 
dent. Finding ‘Thebaw utterly deaf to rea- 
son, they have ordered a large force to move 
on Mandalay, the King’s capital, and the 
conflict, which can hardly be a protracted 
one, will soon be in full tide. Indeed, it 
has already begun, one of the Burmese war 
ships having fallen into English hands, 
after a short engagement, 

What will England do? 
Thebaw, in any event, to continue his 
bloody career. The safety of Burmese, no 
less than of English, interests, requires that 
this monster be dethroned. Perhaps an- 
nexation will follow. Many English ob- 
servers have long believed that the welfare 
of India and Burmah will best be promoted 
by occupation of the latter. This appears 
to be the most probable outcome of the 
war. Of course it would be possible to 
vive the throne to another prioce; but it so 
happens that the most available candidate, 
the Mengohn Prince, eldest surviving sun 
of the late King Mengdoon, is particularly 
friendly with the French, and inimical to 
the English. English influence, if not Eng- 
lish rule, must predominate to make the 
future secure; and England wilf not, we 
may be sure, throw away the advantages of 
her probable conquest. 


The course of the Eng- 


It cannot allow 


- a a 
: * 
Editorial Hotes, 

in order to give » complete report of the an- 
nual meeting of the Methodist General Mission- 
ary Committee, and to prevent a curtailment of 
any of our regular departments, we are forced 
to add four pages to this week’s issue of Tux 
INDEPENDENT. We purpose to follow up the 
precedent thus established,and give our readers, 
from time totime, detailed reports of the meet- 
ings of our great religious organizations as they 
may occur. In giving extra space to religious 
matters this week, the literary features of the 
paper have not been neglected, as the poems by 
Rk, H. Stoddard, Philip Bourke Marston, and 
Dora Read Goodale, the story by Grace Denio 
Litchfield, and the articles by Ray Palmer, R, A. 


Oakes, and others, will bear witness, 
The paper of the coming week wil; 
be our Thankspiving issue, and will con- 
tain much of unusual value and interest. 


The Charles Lamb poem, *“ Beauty and the 
Beast,” with the unique cuts and ‘ Beauty's 
Song,” as reproduced from the original and only 
extant volume, cannot fail to attract wide atten- 
tion. In connection with the poem, we shall 
publish articles that it has called forth from a 
number of our leading littérateurs, among them 
Oharles Dudley Warner, Richard Henry Stod- 
dard, and Prof. F. A. March. The other fea- 
tures of the paper will be in no way below our 
standard, Edward Everett Hale will contribute 
a story, and Dr. John Hall an article appropri- 
ate to the day; and others will write of affaira 
at home and abroad. Altogether, the issue will 
be a noteworthy one. 





Tere are millions of people in this country 
who intellectually acknowledge the truth and 
divine authority of the Bible, and who mean at 
some time—always before leaving this world— 
to accept the salvation which God offers to 
them in that book and commands them to re- 
ceive. They know that they are sinners, and 
that they need salvation; and it is no part of 
their plan to quit this world without obtaining 
it by compliance with its conditions. The diffi- 
culty with ali euch persons is just the one which 
Felix bad when Paul reatoned with him about 
righteousness, temperance, and a judgment to 
come, He trembled, but wax not ready abgo- 
Jutely to yield to the force of Paul’s argument ; 
and he hence dijapoged of the question then 
pressed ypon bim hy saying; ''Go thy way for 
ph} time; when I baye » popvepiept season, J 





will call for thee.” Agrippa did the same thing 
substantially when he said to Paul: ‘‘ Almost 
thou persuadest me to be a Christian.” Multi- 
tudes cheat themselves out of Heaven by never 
finding just the right time in which to do what 
they must do, or lose their souls, 





Tux pew rent question was the subject of a 
lively discussion among Baptist ministers at a 
recent meeting in the city, with some diversity 
of opinion as to the expediency of renting 
church-pews when compared with the free 
church system. Much may be said on both 
sides of this question. We have no doubt that 
theoretically considered, the freechurch system, 
is most in accordance with the general spirit and 
purposes of Christianity. The practical difficulty 
which attends it is that of raising sufficient 
funds to pay the necessary expenses of a church 
organization. Some years ago the experiment 
was pretty thoroughly tried in this city, and it 
proved a failure on this account. Dr. Tal- 
mage’s church, in Brovklyn, was originally a 
free church, and such it continued to be for 
several ycars ;and yet,a few yearsago, the exper- 
iment was abandoned and the rental system 
adopted, with a portion of the seats in the gal- 
lery left free. Where the rental system 1s prac- 
ticed, some of the seats ought to be left free, 
and the rent on others ought to be so low that 
almost aryone will be able to pay it. It should 
be the earnest study of every church, in the 
best way practicable, to furnish facilities for 
church attendance alike by the rich and the 
poor ; and to this end church structures should 
not be too expensively built, since this natur- 
ally leads to high pew-rentals, and excludes the 
attendance of the poor, The last place for the 
display of the aristocracy of wealth is the 
Church of God on earth. 


Or course we understand, with The Uhristian 
Register, that the Roman Church requires bap- 
tism for salvation ; and we are not surprised to 
see its quotation from the Council of Trent to 
the effect that “the law of baptism, as estab- 
lished by our Lord, extends to all, in so much 
that, unless they are regenerated through the 
grace of baptism, be their parents Christians or 
Infidels, they are born to eternal misery and 
everlasting destruction.” But that this forbids 
a Catholic to believe that the invincible igno- 
rance of pious heathen will allow them to escape 
Hell, we think,no one familiar with patristic or 
modern Catholic literature can believe. Was it 
not Synerius of Cyrene who said, ** O Sancte 
Socrates, ora pro nobis"? St. Justin Martyr 
and a host of other saints do not weary of ex- 
pressing a similar sentiment of hopefulness as 
to Socrates and Plato, As Archdeacon Farrar 
has just reminded the Bostonians, Dante did 
not misrepresent the Catholic faith when he 
made Virgil his conductor through the mysterious 
ascents, and placed the [rojan Ripheus, for 
whom tbe three Christian Graces stood sponsors 
a thousand years before his baptism, and the 
Emperor Trajan, for whom St. Gregory prayed, 
inthe eagle’s eye in the sixth Heaven. For, 
says the composite beatified eagle, with its 
thousand voices: 

“Ye, 
0 mortal men, be wary how ye judge: 
For me, who see our Maker, knew not yet 
The number of the chosen; and esteem 
Such scantiness of knowledge our delight.” 


Mr. Justice Fieip, of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, in stating the policy of the 
Jaw with regard to the Sabbath, recently made 
the following observations ; *‘ Laws setting aside 
Sunday as a day of rest are upheld, not from any 
right of the Government to legislate for the pro- 
motion of religious observances, but from its 
right to protect all persons from the physical 
and moral debasement which comes from unin- 
terrupted labor. Such laws have always been 
deemed beneficent and merciful laws, especially 
to the poor and dependent, to the laborers in 
our factories and workshops, and in the heated 
rooms of our cities; and their validity has been 
sustained by the highest courts of the states,’ 
This is a very fair statement of the theory of 
the law in all its Sabbath regulations. The 
Sabbath, as it exists in this country, is made up 
of two elements, one of which is purely religious, 
while the other is the rest element, or suspen- 
sion of the ordinary activities of our secular 
life. The fact that both of these elements coin- 
cide as to the day does not confound them or 
make them identical, With the purely religious 
element, which is of the highest importance, 
civil government has nothing to do, and can 
bave nothing to do, beyond affording protection 
to those who religiously keep the Sabbath. It 
prescribes no religious duties to be performed,and 
annexes no penalties to the non-observance of 
the Sabbath as a religious day. All the religious 
questions connected with the day are left, as 
they should be, to be determined by the con- 
science of each individual for himself, without 
any direction or restrajnt by the civillaw. The 
Jaw proceeds upon a very different theory in re- 
spect to the rest element ef the Sabbath. It as- 
sumes that a day of general rest at comparative- 
ly short intervals js paeful to society an various 
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ways, and prescribes such rest as a matter of 
police regulation, and enforces the same by ap- 
propriate penalties. The law is right in letting 
the religious element entirely alone, and equal- 
ly right in establishing and enforcing a day of 
general fest. The extent to which such rest 
shall be enforced is a matter to be determined 
by sound legislative discretion. 





Ex Senator Sarcent, of California, has an 
article in the November number of the Over- 
land Monthly, in which he discusses the Chinese 
question, especially in view of the recent riot 
and massacre of Chinamen at Rock Springs, in 
Wyoming Territory. He is careful tu say that 
he does not intend to excuse or justify such 
outrages upon Chinamen as were there per- 
petrated ; and yet the whole spirit and tendency 
of the article go upon the assumption that the 
Chinese ought not to have any rights in this 
country, or to be protected anywhere. The Ex- 
Senator gives full proof of his sympathy with 
the anti-Chinese hatred, so prevalent in the 
Pacific States and Territories. What, accord- 
ing to him, should be done, is to increase the 
stringency of legislation against Chinese immi- 
gration, and thereby keep this class of for- 
eigners entirely out of the country. Those who 
are here under treaty stipulations will die in a 
few years, and, if we prevent others from com- 
ing, the country will soon get rid of this nuis- 
ance. Nothing can well be more disgraceful or 
senseless than this reasoning. The number of 
Chinamen in this country has never been any- 
thing but the merest fragment of the whole 
population ; and their presence here bas not 
been productive of any evils which demand 
their exclusion, The hue and ery gotten up 
about them and ayaiust them is simply political 
and party humbug, whose main purpose is to 
catch ‘* hoodlum” votes. If the Chinamen had 
been voters, or if the politicians had been as 
candid and honest as they are unscrupulous 
and selfish, we should have heard nothing of 
this sort, 


Nor yet do we have light on the great and 
perplexing Bulgarian question. It becomes 
clearer and clearer that Russia is genuinely dis- 
pleased at the action of Bulgaria and Eastern 
Rumeliain precipitating the revolution, without 
waiting for her to tip the wink when and what 
todo. Accordingly, Russia shows her anger by 
stripping Prince Alexander of his honorary 
coloneicies of Russian regiments; and Alexan- 
der has some sharp words in reply about the 
Russian officers in Bulgarian regiments that ran 
away as s00n as there was danger, and declares 
he is glad that his place is taken by Bulgarian 
officers. Meanwhile, the western powers, from 
England to Germany, seem to be in agreement 
against Russia and Austria for a compromise 
in behalf of Bulgaria, and Turkey will, appar- 
ently, consent; for the tone of the kaleido- 
scope this week seems to show that Turkey is 
astute enough to see that her interests are with 
Bulgaria as against Greece and Servia. Bulga- 
ria will make a very comfortable buffer for Tur- 
key as against the powers beyond; and Bulga- 
ria has, apparently, been successful in making 
Turkey see it. 


On the 25th of this month, the people of At- 
lanta, in Georgia, will hold an election to decide 
whether the manufacture and sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors shall be permitted or probibited in 
that city. The election will be held under the 
Local Option law, recently passed by the legisla- 
ture of that state. The whole city is, and for 
some time has been, in a state of intense excite- 
ment over this question. While the liquor in- 
terest is working with all its might against Pro- 
bibition, the friends of temperance, without any 
reference to party politics, are doing their ut- 
most to win the victory, and seem strongly con- 
fident of success. Every available hall in the 
city is used every night for public meetings. 
The Prohibitionists parade the streets with 
music and blue ribbons. The most prominent 
men in the city, on both sides, are engaged in 
the contest. United States Senator Colquitt, 
formerly Governor of Georgia, has pulled off his 
coat and is making speeches every night in 
favor of Prohibition. He proposes to continue 
in the fight to the end. Judges O. A, Lochrane, 
Harry Jackson, and Emory Speer are following 
his example. The ministers of the city make 
Prohibition their text on the Sabbatb, and 
the weekly prayer-meetings have become 
Prohibition meetings. The result can be 
known only after the votes are counted and 
cast; yet the prospect that temperance will 
triumph is, according to the reports from At- 
lanta, very encouraging. Atlanta is the strong- 
hold of the liquor dealers in Georgia ; and if the 
friends of temperance defeat them there, the 
same result will be sought in other cities of the 
state. We certainly wish them all success in 
their effort to break down the rum power 
through the principle of local option. Jf Pra- 
hibition receiyes the popular vote this creates a 
reasonable pertainty that, in that city, at least, 
the law egn be enforged, and ygt be a deqd let- 
ter, ee Site 





We have published testimony—Presbyterian 
Methodist, and (Dutch) Reformed—against the 
assertion of The Christian Register that Ortho- 
doxy teaches that Sir Moses Montefiore has gone 
to “endless sorrow.” We now quote a Quaker 
testimony from Barclay’s ‘‘Apology,” an extract 
from Propositions V and VI “Of Universal and 
Saving Light”: 

“ Firet. That God, who out of his infinite love 
sent his Son, the Lord Jesus Christ, into the world, 
who tasted death for every man, hath given toevery 
man, whether Jew or Gentile, Turk or Scythian, 
Indian or Barbarian, of whatsoever nation, country 
or place, a certain day or time of visitation; during 
which day or time it is possible for them to be 
saved, and to partake of the fruit of Christ’s death, 

** Secondly. That for thisend God hath communi- 
cated and given unto every man a measure of the 
light of his Sov, a measure of grace, or a measure of 
the Spirit—which the Scripture expresses by severa} 
names, as sometimes of the seed of the kingdom 
(Matt. xiii, 18, 19); the Light that makes aj) things 
manifest (Eph. v, 13); the Word of God (Rom. x, 17); 
or manifestation of the Spirit given to profit witha] 
(I Cor., xii, 7); a talent (Matt. #xv, 15); a little 
leaven (Matt. xiii, 88); the Goepel preached to every 
creature (Col. i, 23). 

“ Thirdly. That God, in and by this Light and Seed, 
invites, calls, exhorts, and strives with every man, 
in order to save him; which, as it is received and 
not resisted, works the salvation of all, even of 
those who are ignorant of the death and sufferings 
of Christ, and of Adam’s fall, both by bringing them 
to a sense of their own misery, and to be sharers in 
the sufferings of Christ inwardly and by making them 
partakers of his resurrection, in becoming holy, 
pure, and righteous, and recovered out of their sins, 
By which also are saved they that have the knowl- 
edge of Christ outwardly, in that it opens their 
understanding rightly to use and apply the things 
delivered in the Scriptures, and to receive the sav- 
ing use of them: but that this may be resisted and 
rejecte@in both, in which their God is said to be re- 
sisted and pressed down, and Christ to be again 
crucified, and put to open shame in and among men. 
And to those who thus resist and refuse him, he be- 
comes their condemnation.” 


...-The Young Women’s Christian Asw cis- 
tion of this city issues an appeal for funds o 
complete its building. This association gives 
free instruction to the poor working girls of the 
city, and has, for their benefit, a free library and 
reading room, an employment office, an indus- 
trial department, etc. The total number of 
pupils under instruction in 1884 was 685; but 
the number would have been far larger if the 
accommodations had permitted ; for, in a single 
month, nearly 600 girls were denied the privi- 
leges of the association on account of its lack of 
room and means. The new building in process 
of erection is to be five stories high, covering 
the entire ground owned by the association, 75 
by 103 feet. Its total cost will be $125,000, of 
which amount one quarter has already been 
raised, This work must commend itzelf to 
every one who appreciates the wretchedness of 
the working-girl’s condition as to opporcunitic# 
for escaping from ignorance and vice. 


....-Louis Riel was hanged on Monday, on the 
charge of high treason. His execution must be 
regarded as unwise, if not unjust. He repre- 
sented a wronged people, whose grievances be- 
gan when the rights and titles of their territory 
were transferred by sale from the Hudson’s Bay 
Company to the Dominion of Canada in 1868 
The Government has always scorned their peti- 
tions and their Bills of Rights; and two rebel 
lions have been the result. Mercy at this time 
would have been as oil upon the troubled waters; 
but now it is quite possible that anot ber uprisin, 
more desperate than the others, will be bred of 
hate and despair, The example of Arabi, exiled 
instead of executed, seems to have countd for 
nothing ; and yet the two cases were so similar 
that we had hoped for the life of him whose 
purpose was to secure the Northwest for the 
Northwesterners, Sir John and his Government 
must now look to the deep-seated prejudice that 
is rife almost unto riot. 


.---TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir; In my last INDEPENDENT, among words 
classified as “‘ southern creations or survivals,’ [ find 
the following: fair-off(to clear off), gaum (smear): 
pack (carry), brash (impetuous), faze (disturb), 
sweltry (sultry), swipe (sweep, more commonly 
to strike, or a stroke with the fist). I was brought 
up in a colony of New Hampshire people, who came 
to Western New York more than sixty years ago, 
and have repeatedly heard these words used 4s 
above ; in fact, have so used them myself. Another 
word which I do not remember ever to have heard 
anywhere else, is swad, meaning a great amount. 

Yours, W. R. PRENTICE. 

EvLMrra, NEW YORK, Nov. 7th, ’85. 

This note shows how difficult it is to classify 
provincialisms locally. Another correspondent 
declares that most of these words are familiar 
in Southern New Jersey. But, so far as we have 
heard, they are not familiar in New England. 
The word swad is to be heard in many pleces. 


....The charges which a Philadelpbia leyman ; 
Mr. Thomas W. Price, has made against the 
management of the Methodist Church Extension 
Board, have been placed in the hands of ® 
specia] committee, and we have no doubt the 
truth will soon be reached and proclaimed. Me, 
Prive, it appears, has been a persistent opponent 
of the society ever singe it obtained » charity: 
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and his objections are chiefly, it seems to us, 
objections to the fact of such a society. His 
special: allegations of misrepresentation by 
officers of the society are susceptible of an inno- 
cent interpretation, and his question as to cost 
of administration is one on which good men 
may wholly differ. A cost, simply sufficient to 
secure competent administration, is not waste. 
Meantime, newspaper trial, by interview and 
statements, is not the best and quickest way to 
the tryth. 

_.We are very glad that our suggestions in 
aieeenes to gathering the fruit of earnest 
preaching are reaching practical results, A 

country pastor in this state writes us: 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

[ read with profit your article, “ Draw the Net.’ 
The Sunday evening before, Oct. 18th, I began an 
after-meeting. Asa result there was an appeal for 
entrance to the church at our covenant meeting, 
Saturday, Oct. 31st. 

Ours is a country village of only 700 inhabitants, 
Our Sunday evening congregations number from 
one hundred to one hundred and fifty. We get into 
the after-meeting, heldin another room, from thirty 
to fifty, of whom three to five will be unconverted, 
[ thauk you for valuable hints regarding the con- 
duct of the after-meeting. 

I write this to show that the plan will work in the 
country 


..The Sabbath Recorder criticises us for 
reducing slightly a report of the Seventh Day 
Baptist General Conference sent us for pabli- 
cation. It infers that we did so because of ‘an 
unwillingness” to give publicity to the work of 
the Tract Society. ‘In other words, THE In- 
DEPENDENT is disposed, as far as it has power to 
do so, to keep the people in ignorance of all 
that 1s being done for the Sabbath truth.” 
This is a nice, generous thing to say of a journal 
which has given the Seventh Day people more 
help in fighting for their rights than all other 
nou-Seventh-Day papers combined. Tur InpDE- 
PENDENT is not governed by prejudice ; and we 
would not have remembered what the subject of 
the omitted sentences -was if the Recorder had 
not stated it. 


.. Half a dozen people write to The Living 
Church that they have performed and witnessed 
baptism by immersion in the Episcopal Church. 
One rector tells of baptizing two candidates in 
the river, to the music of choir and cornet. 
Another immersed a candidate in the tank of the 
Bap ist meeting-house. Another immersed an 
I.dian woman, face downward. Another went 
into the tank with surplice on, and baptized a 
young man; and Bishop Pierce, of Arkansas, 
has frequently practiced immersion, and has a 
tank in the Little Rock Cathedral. The ‘* Com- 
prehensive Church” is willing and glad to ex- 
tend the widest liberty. 


....-Mr, Samuel P. Putnam, secretary of the 
American Secular Union, writes us, denying the 
statement of the Index, which we quoted, that the 
Union has obtained money under false pretenses, 
in that it has not confined itself to the work 
simpiy of state secularization, and has solic- 
ited money from Christians who might be dis- 
posed to aid such work. Mr, Putnam says, we ob- 
serve, that state secularization will not be accom- 
plished until the majority of the people have lost 
faith in Curistianity itself. It is, therefore, the 
purpose of the Union to overthrow this faith. 
That much is clear, 


....We are told that in New York, Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia, and Boston, there are four magnifi- 
cent buildings, erected at great expense for the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations of these 
cities, having each a splendid hall, but all closed 
tightly on the Sabbath Day, because the pastors 
do not wish any preaching in such a public hall, 
for fear it will draw people away from their 
church services. It looks as if there were some- 
thing wrong there. 


. General Catlin, the defeated Republican 
candidate for Mayor in Brooklyn, has published 
a letter, in which he congratulates himself u on 
the brilliancy of his unsuccessful campaign, and 
roun iy scolds the independent Repablicans of 
that city because they did not support him, If 
the General lives until another election for 
Mayor, he will find these Republicans standing 
just where they are now-—namely, in favor of 
non-partisan elections for municipal offices, 


--Bishop Sharp, who is one of the directors 
of the Union Pacific Rai:road, and who, being 
convicted under the Edmund's law, promised to 
obey the law, and for this has been severely de- 
nounced by the Mormon Chureb, thioks that it 
is only a question of time when all the Mormons 
will have to stand where he does on this ques- 
tion. The sooner the Mormons come to this 
position the sooner they will act the part of 
wisdom, aud make peace with the Gove Thment. 


.- The muddle about the Brooklyn Weigher- 
ship, created by the appointment and suspen- 
sion of Sterling, who was Boss McLaughlin’s 
man, has at last heen settled by the appoint- 
ment of John W. O’Brien, who, besides being a 
veteran soldier, stood highest on the list in the 
competitive examination, The newspaper dis» 
cussion of the question seems to have dope 4 
R994 vervioe in the cause of reform, 
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.-The Chinese merchants of this city have 
sent a letter to President Cleveland, thanking 
him for the issue of his recent proclamation in 
respect to the anti-Chinese riots. This is nat- 
ural on their part; and yet the President has 
simply discharged an imperative duty, the omis- 
sion of which would have been a disgrace to the 
whole country. 


.-Every intelligent person knows that the 
words ‘‘Romish” and “ Papist” are offensive 
epithets, and avoids them. But many will use 
the word Romanism without a sinister thought. 
But The Pilot says: 

“The word Romanism, although frequently me 
with in Protestant writings and addresses, is never 
made use of by Catholic authors or speakers. It is 
an offensive epithet. It does not come with 
&@ good grace from men who pretend to be well-edu- 
cated, and who, consequently, should know better.” 


-...To the children of sorrow, from whatever 
cause, Jesus says: “Come unto me, all ye that 
labor and are heavy-laden, and I will give you 
rest.” No one ever tested the truth of this say- 
ing by actual trial, withoat finding it to be true. 
Christ has a balm for every wound, and will 
either cure our ills or enable us patiently to 
bear them, 


..‘* The love of money,” says the apostle, 
‘‘ia the root of all evil.” Money is not the 
root of all evil; but the covetous passion 
for it, 80 common in this world, is the source of 
all kinds of evil. If all the evils which this pas- 
sion has produced were assembled together, 
the aggregate would justify the strong language 
of the apostle. 


..The shortness and uncertainty of life, 
taken in connection with the immense interests 
depending thereupon iu the life to come, con- 
stitute a conclasive reason why every one should 
improve each passing moment, and live as he 
will wish he bad lived when he stands at the bar 
ef God. Noone can afford to fool away any por- 
tion of such a life. 


.. The Catholic Mirror has done well to give 
information, which rarely gets into Catholic 
papers, about the difference between the ‘* Ul- 
tramontanes ”’ and the ‘‘ Clerico-Liberals” in the 
Church of Rome, and which have given occa- 
sion to the new encyclical. We do not want to 


hear it again that there are no such differences, 


.-The London Times says that “ the attempt 
to turn back foreign colored labor by the means 
resorted to by the mobs in the Western part of 
the United States is odious, and the injustice 
done the Chinamen in the recent attacks on 
them is an act of spoliation committed against 
the world at large.” 


..Dr. E. B. Webb celebrated, on Tuesday of 
this week, the completion of the twenty-fifth year 
of his pastorate of the Shawmut Congregational 
Church, of Boston. His pastorate has marked 
a period of great growth in the Church, and he 
has won the love and honor of a large circle of 
friends. 


..We are glad to see the Boston correspond 
ent of The Watchman taking the occasion of the 
publication of the “Life of Agassiz” to praise 
enthusiastically his “great religious force” as 
* childlike faith.” And yet we remember when 
nearly all the religious organs were abusing him 
as an infidel. 


...-While the long report we publish, this 
week, of the discussions of the Methodist Mis- 
sionary Committee will be of peculiar interest 
to Methodists, we are sure that those of other 
denominations will take great interest in com- 
paring the way Methodists do this work with 
their own. 


..The state of feeling which characterizes a 
revival is simply an interest in religious 
things. Christians then feel strongly, and 
because they do thus feel, they pray and 
work for the salvation of sinners. Deep and 
earnest feelingis at the bottom of all effective 
Christian effort. 


....The destruction of the monument erected 
by Mr, Cyrus W. Field on the spot where Ma- 
jor Andre was executed as a spy was « dastardly 
outrage, and the pretense of justifying it by 
silly witticisms, at the expense of Mr, Field, is 
unworthy of manly intelligence. 


...-Our readers might get the impression 
from a misprint in the middle of the first 
column of the ninth page, that the Methodist 
Missionary Committee held a session on the 
Sabbath. That particular session was held, as 
the date shows, on Saturday. 


.-The President has appointed Mr. Salton- 
stall as Collector of Customs at Boston, who is 
said to be thoroughly in favor of the principles 
of Civil Service Reform, The selection of such 
a man for so important a position tells well for 
the President. 


...-A paragraph in Dr, Bebyend's article on 
Missionary Statistics, in our issye of Nov. 5th, 
acemed to make the present debt of the United 
Aitates nearly three billion dollars, So it was; 


ile 
but it ia pow considerpbly lose than two billion 
delle, : | 


-...Giving for missions is a tender subject to 
some people. ‘‘ What I give,” saida “ hard- 
shell,” “is nuthin’ to nobody.” “TI fully be- 
lieve you” said his interlocutor. 


LONG EVENINGS. 


Now that the long evenings have come 
again, the question of what to read pre- 
sents itself with renewed force. In addition 
to the many new books upon science, his- 
tory, art, etc., which are advertised from 
week to week in Tur INDEPENDENT, able 
and masterly reviews and criticisms are 
published in our literary department, which 
are of great value to all of our réaders. 
These reviews indicate such books as are 
not worth purchasing and reading, those 
that are simp'y worth reading for the amuse- 
ment of the moment, and those which are 
worth purchasing and reading for the solid 
aud valuable information they contain. 

Tue INDEPENDENT is every week a book 
of itself. Its criticism and review is done 
by thousands upon thousands of readers, 
scattered allover the globe. Many persons 
will see this copy of the paper who have 
no personal acquaintance with it. To all 
such, we have to say, that the favorable 
subscription terms given below will enable 
any one to receive, from a literary point of 
view, more for his money than can be ob- 
tained in almost any other way. Our sub- 
scribers will please bear in mind that the 
yellow address label on the outside of the 
paper gives the date to which their sub- 
scription is paid; and, as we stop all papers 
when subscriptions have expired, they will 
oblige us very much, and prevent the loss 
of any numbers, by sending us remittances 
a week or two in advance of expiration. 
In case any subscriber finds it inconvenient 
to make remittance promptly at the time, we 
will take great pleasure in continuing the 
paper until such time as it may be conve- 
nient to remit, upon the receipt of a postal 
card request. Old subscribers will con- 
tribute largely to our pleasure by sending 
us the naines of new subscribers with their 
own renewals, 

Tur INDEPENDENT’ Clubbing circular will 
be sent to any address which may be fur- 
nished us. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 





One month....... $ .30/One year......... # 3.00 
Three months... .75|/T wo years....... 5.00 
Four months.... 1.00|/Three years..... 7.00 
Six montbs....... 1.50/Four years...... 8.50 
Nine months... 2.25|Five years....... 10.00 





Any number over five at $2.90 each. 


READING NOTICES. 
SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and alwmve proves trne. 


ae 
MADAME PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM 
Is always reliable, Relieves Coughs, Colds and all 
affections ot te Throat and ae 
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LADY, accompanied by a 1d, 
of t Hackett, Carhart nl Oo,” last e = ie oy tthe 
mottoes on the wall ent 
— "The Shopping Jaunt En é ee e ex- 
atyle of § of suit he eee and vmarhels ® ° 


arner of Canal Street and Broadw: 


OBITUARY, 


Francois Ex: todd 4 Nop Szop: SrODPARD. wife of the} 





pt sa Mindy ri > 
asgow, otiand, on . 
Of October oug' morsfag, the wen 





manifestedin the generosity of her hospitality, and in 
her ready cympe y with a for a 

In the Home, situated not far from B field, for the 
care and education of orphan boys, . 

left a fitting memorial for herself and the son in 

whose memory the building w: ° dy 
before ar death, the Home othat she established 
ad of whieh by a mous a dozen others, in 
the center pwnich ® mem al 


chapel was also 
erec wag thus able to see a Apo 
fruits of | ‘cxamp e while yet live. "one fe lentes 
four daughters & son, and many friends, to 

mourn her loss. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


BESITY cured; fat folks reduced t> normal size 
a - proved health Write circul. 
Dra. Densmore, yates 44th Street, Ne ani 


SYPHER&CO,, 


Union Square, 860 Broadway, 
Cor. 17th St., New York. 


ART DEALERS. 


Importers and Manufacturers, 











Wedding, Huliday, Birthday, and other gifts in 
Cabinet Ware, Marbles, Bronzes, Porcelains, 
Tapestries, etc., etc, Also a large stock of Bil- 
ver Ware at half the cost of manufacture. 








acquainted 
and become one 


Samplecopies 
to clubs, Horticult 


FLORIDA HOMES | 


SOUTH FLORIDA, GULF COAST. 
The Healthiest and most Beautifal Section of 





Florida. 
his secti lected by the State Medical Asso- 
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Size 
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write to 


A. F. RANDALL, 
Box #6. TAMPA, FLORIDA. 
G2" Please enclose stamps to Cover postage. 
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NOUVEAUTES DE PARIS. 


Jn all Wool and Silk and Wool 
effects in Novelty Dress Fab- 
rics. Select styles in Hand- 
sorely Embroidered Robes for 
Street or Evening Wear. Spe- 
cial importation of Rich Silk, 
Plush and Velvet Fronts, 
Sashes, etc. 


roadway HK { oth ét. 


¢€ Aoenold 
CE estable hk . 


SUIT DEPARTMENT, 

We are displaying a fine line 
of Choice Paris Novelties in 
Street and Evening Costumes, 
Walking Suits,jackets, Ulsters, 
Cloaks, Dpera Wraps, etc. 


Proadwery c K { oth él, 


NEW YORK. 





Hinancial, 
THE LATIN UNION CONFERENCE. 


Franog, Italy, Switzerland, Greece, and 
Belgium are the European states embraced 
in what is known as the Latin Union. 
These states have recently, by delegates, 
held a Conference at Paris, to determine 
the question whether the Union should be 
continued, and if so, how long and upon 
what terms. The result of the Conference 
is that France, Italy, Switzerland, and 
Greece have decided to continue the Union 
for five years longer, while Belgium has 
declined to be a party to such continuance; 
that silver coins shall be redeemable in 
gold; that no additional silver coinage by 
the parties to the Union shall be permitted ; 
and that Belgium may hereafter come into 
the Union, if she shall so choose. 

The upshot of the whole matter is that 
the efforts to establish and perpetuate bi- 
metallism, by the states forming the Latin 
Union, has proved a failure, It is now de- 
cided that the parties to this Union shall 
not coin any more silver, and that the 
silver already coined shall be redeemed in 
gold. This makes gold the standard of 
value, and is substantially the adoption of 
mono-metailism on the basis of gold. The 
silver coins, like paper dollars, are simply 
representatives of gold, and are to be re- 
deemed thereby. The Union is extended 
for five years, in order to give the parties 
thereto sufficient time to settle up their 
balances with each other. Far the larger 
part of the silver coins of these govern. 
ments in circulation beyond their own 
borders is in France, and the greater part 
of this is held by the Bank of France. 
What France wants is to have these coins 
redeemed in gold by the governments that 
coined them. That is to say, it wants to 
get rid of its foreign silver coins, which, 
as matters now stand, are merely a token 
coinage, and to substitute gold therefor. 
The four states that continue in the Union 
do so, noi to catry the theory of bi-metal- 
iam into effeet, or with any hope of its 





success, but simply to liquidate their 
claims against each other on the basis of 
gold. Belgium has issued a large silver 
coinage, much of which has found its way 
into the Bank of France; and, though that 
Government does not remain in the Union, 
and for the present lacks the ability to re- 
deem this coinage in gold, France will, 
in all probability, insist that it shall be so 
redeemed. 

It thus appears that bi-metallism, on the 
basis of the unlimited coinage of gold and 
silver as legal tender money at a fixed ratio 
of value as between these two metals, has 
collapsed in Europe. England and Ger- 
many refuse to have anythiog to do with 
this theory. The states of the Latin Union 
have virtually abandoned it. Russia and 
Austria long since suspended specie pay- 
meats, aud will not resume such payments 
for years to come, and hence need not on 
this question be taken into the account, 
The Government of the United States can 
get no help from the governments of 
Europe in support of the theory. Under 
the silver law of 1878, it is bi-metallic, and 
is rapidly approaching the point when it 
will be practically mono-metallic on the 
basis of silver. The European govern- 
ments are entirely willing that the United 
States should go on with its silver folly, but 
not willing to be parties to it. They pro- 
pose to leave that folly to this country, and 
sell to us all the silver that we want to buy. 

The practical question for us to solve, in 
these circumstances, is whether we can 
afford to fight the forlorn and hopeless 
batile of bi-metallism, and in the end de- 
feat ourselves by coming to mono-metal- 
lism on the basis of silver. We do not 
think so; and hence, have urged the re- 
peal of the silver law as the only means of 
escape from ap impending crisis in our 
financial affairs. We must take this 
course, or, at no distant day, pay a fearful 
penalty for the omission to do so. The 
silver men have had their way about long 
enough. It is high time that common-sense 
and common rules of financial discretion 
should govern the counsels of Congress. 

> 


THE FREE TRADERS. 


The Free Traders, belonging to the Na. 
tional Free ‘Trade League, last week 
held a convention at Chicago; and, after 
a free and easy talk among themselves, 
adopted a platform and put forth an ad- 
dress to the American people. One of 
their principles is ‘‘that, under no pretense, 
shaH any countenance be given to any 
attempt to increase protective duties.” 
This was probably aimed at the wool- 
growers of Ohio and other states, who 
have complained of the reduction of the 
tariff, and demand that the former rate shall 
be restored. 

Another principle is ‘‘ that articles which 
are at the foundation of great industries 
should, in the interests of labor and of 
commerce, be freed from duty, whether 
they be crude materials —- as lumber, 
salt, coal, or wool, etc.—or partly 
manufectured—as chemicals, dye-stuffs, 
pig-iron, tin-plate, wood-pulp, etc.” 
The general idea here meant to be 
conveyed, is that what are usually desig- 
nated as ‘“‘raw materials” should be ad- 
mitted into this country free of all tariff 
duties. This is one of the forms in which 
the Free Traders would, if they could, put 
their theory into practice. The truth, 
however, is that these so-called ‘* raw ma. 
terials,” considered in relation to their pro- 
ducers, are as real'y manufactured articles 
as cotton cloth or woolen goods; and these 
producers, if the circumstances require it, 
are as really entitled to protection by tariff 
duties as any other class of producers. 
Wool, for example, is not a raw material 
in relation to the farmer who raises sheep, 
and in this way produces wool. It may 
be such to the manufacturer of woolen 
goods who buys the wool of the farmer; 
but to the farmer it is a manufactured 
article. If foreign wool, by reason of 
cheaper production, competes with the pro- 
duction of domestic wool, then there is no 
reason why the latter should not be pro- 
tected against unfriendly competition by 
the former; no reason, we mean, except 
the general one that is opposed to.all pro- 
tection. The same is true of any other 
article produced in this country, which 


— 








the Free Traders would put into the free 
list. The free list should embrace only 
those articles of foreign production, which 
are not produced in this country, or which 
need no protection as an encouragement 
to their production. 

Another principle adopted by the con- 
vention is the abolition of the mixed system 
of duties, and the substitution of ad va- 
lorem for specific duties. We agree with 
the convention that, so far as possible, it 
would be wise to abolish the mixed system 
of duties; but we do not agree with it in 
the opinion that specific duties should be 
abolished, and that the ad valorem principle 
should take their place. On the contrary, 
we believe that specific duties, wherever 
practicable, should be the mode of levying 
tariff taxes. It isthe simpler method, and 
far less exposed to frauds against the Gov- 
ernment in the collection of these taxes. 

The Free Traders would do well to re- 
member that, since 1860, the country, under 
a protective tariff, has prospered in all its 
industries, and increased in wealth, as it 
has not done before during any equal 
period in its whole history. This is the 
solid fact which confronts them, and ad- 
dresses itself to the common-sense of the 
people, and is the reason why the prevail- 
ing public sentiment in the United States 
is in favor of tariff protection. The people 
care very little about the speculations of 
the doctri.aires, who, in their own view, 
can work out a very plausible Free Trade 
theory. What they want is successful 
domestic industry; and this they have had- 
in the most remarkable manner under pro- 
tective duties for the last quarter of a cen- 
tury. The facts are against the Free 
Traders; and this explains why the general 
public sentiment of the country is against 
them. I[t will be time enough to adopt 
their theory when our industrial system 
needs no protection against the pauper 
labor of other countries; but till then Free 
Trade, however zealously spouted by its 
advocates, stands a very poor chance of 
success with the American people. 


a 


MR. CERNUSCHI’S PAMPHLET. 





Mr. Cexnousoni, who is one of the most 
learned and zealous of the bi-metallists in 
Europe, has just published a pamphilet in 
London, in which he discusses the silver 
question at large, especially with reference 
to the expediency of continuing silver coin- 
age under existing circumstances. He is 
of opinion, as a bi-metallist, that the surest 
and shortest way to realize the theory in 
which he fully believes, is to stop this 
coinage altogether. This conclusion he 
expresses as follows: 

**So long as the Bi-metallic Treaty proposed 
in 1881 by the United States and France is not 
accepted cither by England or by Germany, not 
one silver five-franc-piece should be coined in 
France, not one silver dollar should be coined 
in the United States. In no form, under no pre- 
text, should silver currency be increased, either 
in France or in the United States.” 


Mr. Cernuschi reasons in this way as a 
bi-metallist, not with reference to evils 
that may arise from silver coinage—for he 
does not believe in any such evils—but 
solely for the purpose of securing the ulti- 
mate realization of this theory. He thinks 
that the quickest way to bring England 
and Germany to the adoption of bi-metal- 
lism is for France and the United States to 
stop coining silver. France suspended its 
silver coinage some time ago, and in the 
recent monetary conference of the Latin 
Union agreed to continue the suspension for 
the next five years. In this country the 
silver coinage continues, and must con- 
tinue until Congress shall come to its senses, 
and change the law. 

We do not believe in the bi-metallic the- 
ory under any circumstances; but, if we 
did, we should entirely agree with Mr. Cer- 
nuschi that the surest way for the United 
States to secure the adoption of the theory 
would be entirely to stop the coinage of 
silver dollars, and wait for the nations of 
Europe to agree, if they will, upon some 
ratio of value as between the two metals 
upon which both shall be freely coined. If 
they will not thus agree, silver coinage in 
this country will simply furnish them a 
market for the sale of silver, without con- 





anything on the subject supposes that we 
can fight the silver battle alone, without the 
aid and co-operation of Europe. This aid 
and co-operation cannot be had so long ag 
England and Germany maintain their pres. 
ent attitude; and hence, the wise way for 
the United States, from the standpoint as. 
sumed bv the silver men, is to call a halt 
by repealing the silver law, and then wait 
to take a new observation of the facts ag 
they shali thereafter be disclosed. he sil- 
ver men of this country, however, seem too 
short-sighted and narrow-minded to appre- 
ciate the reasoning of Mr. Cernuschi on 
this subject. 


ee 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 








Tue demand for money has been quite 
active during the past week, and the 
money market has ruled firm as regard 
rates. Loanable funds have been in good 
supply in the local market, owing to the 
fact that the interior demand for currency 
has not been as large as that of last week, 
as the rates of domestic exchange has 
been in favor of this city. Reports from 
the West indicate only a fair activity in 
money, and the demand at the banks was 
comparatively small. There was a fair 
amount of commercial paper offering for 
discount, however, and the rediscounts on 
grain and provisions paper for country 
banks were quite large. The belief in 
higher prices for products throughout the 
country is, apparently, growing stronger all 
the time, and the call for funds te carry 
stuff or to fatten stock for the market 
is steadily increasing from week tu week. 
Most of the Chicago banks claimed 
to have placed about all the money 
they care to at the present rates of interest, 
and a large proportion of it has unques- 
tionably gone to such points as Minneapo- 
lis, Duluth, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Kansas 
City and Omaha,for carrying produce and 
live stock. Currency orders were light 
from outside banks, and receipts merely 
nominal. The official rate of discount of 
the Bank of England has been raised from 
2to3 percent. The first effect of this ad- 
vance was to stiffen Foreign Exchange; 
but subsequently a more liberal offering of 
commercial bills caused an easier tendency. 
Cull loans ut the Stock Exchange have 
ravged from 2 to 3$ per cent., but the busi- 
ness transacted has been principally at 23@ 
2}. There has been no change in dis- 
counts, commercial paper being in light 
supply and the offerings small. First-class 
indorsed bills, with sixty or ninety days to 
run, have been taken at 4@4} per cent. 
discount, four months at 44@5, and good 
single-named paper at 5@64 per cent. 
STOCK MARKET. 


The bull element was in full control of 
the stock market throughout the week, and 
prices advanced with puzzling regularity. 
The few reactions that did occur seemed to 
whet the appetite of all for larger buying, 
and to extend the spirit of speculation to 
stocks which heretofore remained un- 
touched. There appears to be no reason in 
much that has been done, and as regards 
caution on the part of the smaller operators, 
there has been none of it. Or, rather, the 
temptations of the advancing prices, as 
quoted by the ‘‘ticker,” proved to be 
so strong that they surrendered, and 
allowed the current to take them with it. 
The consequence is that some of these im- 
prudent ones have been caught on the re- 
bound, and gone home thoroughly shorn 
lambs. Prudeat brokers point out to cus- 
tomers with limited means the dangers of 
the situation, because experience has be- 
fore taught its bitter lessuns, and given 
warning of what is likely to occur some 
day to a much larger degree than was 
shown in the decline during the closing 
hours on Saturday. The advice, however, 
does not often avail; and the victims, ex- 
cited vy the gilt-edged reports from all 
quarters, blindly follow the examples of 
supposed magnates, until they are finally 
caught in the process of realizing; and that 
is the end of thew. On the other hand, 
there are numerous instances where men 
with but small capital sixty days ago are 
to-day the lucky owners of large fortunes. 

The chief influences that affected the 





tributing at all to the establishment of bi- 
metallism in Europe. No one who knows 
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large gains reported on the Western roads, 
and the extraordinary demand for stocks by 
foreign investors. The purchases on the 
latter account have been enormous. It is 
said that the advance in Pacific Mail has 
been largely due to the reports of European 
complications; but thoughtful men-incline 
to the belief that a European war will cause 
a temporary decline in all of our securities 
now sought in London and the continental 
markets, although a prompt recovery may 
be counted upon as certain. The most 
eonspicuous shares in the upward move- 
ment were naturally the old favorites; but 
marked preference was also shown to the 
cheaper securities, and they came to the 
front with decided gains. The trunk lires 
and most of the Grangers were in active 
demand, and advanced from 8 to 8 percent. 

The indications are that prices will ad- 
vance under the customary influences, but 
that meanwhile there will be a more fre- 
quent succession of reactions than has 
characterized the movement upward since 
the beginning. In fact, there is already a 
feeling of conservatism beginning to pre- 
vail, if not a well-defined fear that the 
beara may make a sudden and successful 
onslaught, and in connection with natural 
realizations, compel a sharp decline of sev- 
eral points. The business of roads west 
of Chicago continues to be large. Al- 
though the grain tonnageis said to be be- 
low the average, and the reports of in- 
creased earnings will doubtless be used 
with more or less advantage, as in the past, 
it appears to be a generally, accepted con- 
clusion among well-informed railroad men 
that the approaching year will witness a 
substantial increase in the mileage of the 
Granger roads in the shape of feeders and 
lines into new torritory. 


U. 8 BONDS. 


The Government bond market was fairly 
active, owing to the continued investment 
demand. Prices were steady, though sales 
were not as large as they have been of late. 
The following are the latest ee 
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BANK STATEMENT. 


The weekly statement of the Associated 
Banks issued last week showsthat the sur 
plus reserved was increased by $1,042,550. 
The banks now hold $26,495,150 in excess 
of the legal requirements. The changes in 
the averages show a decreave in loans of 
$589,800, a decrease in specie of #1,048,- 
600, an increase in legal tenders of $1,957,- 
600, a decrease in deposits of $534,200. and 
a decrease in circulation of $41,000. The 
following table gives figures in detail : 

Legal Net. 
Banka. Loans. Specie. Teatiers. Deposits 
New York. .#10,343,000 2,608,0u0 $733,000 810,808,000 
Manh'n Co. 10,397,000 2,660,000 676,00 ‘11,786,000 


Merchants’. 8,585,100 1,822,900 1,294,100 9,709,500 
Mechanics’. 9,369,000 1,100,000 668,000 8,104,000 


America,... 12,101,600 1,902,400 634,700 = 10,908,400 
Phenix..... 2,906 000 545,000 256,000 2,746,000 
Te 10,835,500 7,420,500 1,811,000 17,641,700 
Tradesm’n's 2,886,600 361,000 209,200 2,220,800 
Fulton...... 928,30 1,504,800 100,300 1,915,000 
Chemical... 16,226,900 10,189,900 782,600 22,556,800 


Mer, Exch.. 8,800,900 661,400 196,600 8,120,100 
Gallatin..... 5,480,600 1,211,600 598,400 4,776,500 
B'tch& Dro. 1,710,900 314,000 188,700 1,705,300 
Mech& Tra. 1,311,300 101,000 188,000 -—+'1,470,50" 
Greenwich... 990,100 138,900 162,600 001,700 
Lea, Manuf. 3,402,100 450,500 42,20 ~——2.77 6,060 
Bev'nth W'd 1,163,500 324,800 133,500 —-1,964,70 
St'teof N.Y. 8,963,100 424,000 396,600 8,989, 40 
Am. Ex.....,. 13,666,000 5,284,000 1,707,000 14,814,000 
Commerce.. 18,790,509 5,483,600 1,723,100 17,942,800 
Broadway.. 6,497,400 1,823,400 491,800 5,660,800 
Mercantile.. 6,454,500 1,527,700 701,400 7,536,700 


Pacific...... 2,800,200 719,200 189.300 8,060,700 
Republic.... 6,274,900 1,485,900 370,400 6,310,600 
Chatham.... 4,164,700 843,000 899,400 4,544,600 


People’s..... 1,871,400 923.100 168,000 
N. America, 3,774,000 49,000 885,800 4,128, 700 
Hanover... 8,464,200 9,567.200 453,400 


9,754,900 
Irving...... 8,064,000 461,200 287,000 9,998,000 
Citizenr,... 2,459,600 696,100 $31,700 3,211,200 
Nassau. 2,603,800 359,200 192,900 2,9 82,500 
Market...... 3,185,800 922,300 195,300 8,157,600 
St. Nicholas 2,015,200 267,700 816,000 2,178,700 
Shoe & Lea. 3,114,000 811,000 626,000 8,779,000 
Corn Exch. 6,485.600 715,000 270,000 4,668,400 
Continent’). 5,113,400 768,000 664,500 5,866,000 
Oriental.... 1,831,800 280,000 801,C00 1,874,600 


Imp. & Tra. 20,439,800 5,945,100 1,640,900 26,( 58,900 
ee 18,942,000 6,842,000 1,856,7¢0 


First Nat’l.. 16.7¢1,400 4,492,800 nw 
Third Nat. 4871.70 1,316.00 5,482,000 
N.Y.NULEx, 1,317,400 197,700 4,60 ‘1,188,600 
Bowery... %18,000 519,800 $48,900 3.380.700 
: 2,907.90 | 351,800 88,900 2.681.100 
ve 000/800 418.100 aoe B68 Igo 


Chase...... . 8,090,800 446,300 258,400 8,628,600 
Fifth Ave.. 2,967,600 764,100 80,500 8, 147,800 
GermanEx. 1,991,900 800,000 400.000 = 2,682,400 
Germania... 1,966,300 377,300 273,600 

U. 8. Nat’l.. 2,692,200 1,889,900 98,300 8,410,700 
Lincoln N'l 2,918,700 508,500 274,200 2,697,200 


Garfield Nat 1,363,700 199,300 105,600 1,368,600 
Fifth Nat... 1,218,800 127,500 175.100 1,264,600 
Bk Metrup. 3,164,800 1,000,300 308,800 
West Side.. 1,540,300 260,500 240,5C0 
Seaboard... 1,801,100 282,500 282,100 1,722,100 
Sixth Nat'l. 1,552,200 496,800 84,600 
Total. .. .8340,369,100 $92,796,300 $28,757,400 380,284,200 
; Dee, Dec, Ine, Dee. 
Comparisons $589,300 #1,048,600 1.957.600 534,200 
Clearings for the week ending Nov. 14th. . . .8779,244,286 61 
do. do, do. Nov, 7th..... 776,416,616 98 
Balances for the week ending}Nov. 1th. ... 27,323,721 40 
do. do do. Nov. 7th...... 80,751,563 50 


BANK STOOKS. 


The following shows the closing quota- 
tions of bank shares: 


Bid. Asked, d. Asked, 
Amesies.. peecee vee 166 148 | Mechanics’....... 1 165 
125 |Mercantile ...... ns «128 
Butch's & 3 Drov's. m = Merchants’....... is 
Broadway.... .. 270 (280 |Merchants’ Kx... 3 — 
Chase - k 3 


Mech’s& irad’rs liu 
176 |Metropolitan.... 26 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


The Foreign Exchange market was with- 
out special activity. On Thursday the 
posted rates for demand bills were 
advanced 4 cent on the pound, in 
consequence of the advance of the 
Bank of England rate to three per cent., 
but later on the same day both rates were 
reduced under free offerings. On Satur- 
day they were $4.83 for 60-day bills, 
and $4.85} for demand. Actual business 
was done at $4.82} @4.824 for 60-day bills, 
$4.833@$4.85 for demand, $4.854@84.854 
for cable transfers, and $4.803@#4.81 
for commercial bills. In Continental Ex- 
change Francs, were quoted at 5.22s@ 
5.214 for long and 5.20@5:19} for short 
sight; Reichmarks at 944@95 for long and 
953@954 for short, and Guilders at 404 for 
long and 402 for short. 

DIVIDEND. 

The Adams Mining Company have de- 
clared a dividend of ten cents per share, 
payable November 20th. 


FINANOIAL ITEMS, 


An agent of an English Syndicate has 
made « proposition to the leading business 
men of El Paso, Texas, to erect a large 
smelting works there, to smelt ore from 
Mexico. His company offers to invest a 
quarter of a million, if the citizens of El 
Paso will raise $50,000 toward the same. 
The offer has practically been accepted, 
and the necessary money nearly all sub. 
scribed. This project gives El Paso a 
smelter, something that the mining indus- 
tries of Old and New Mexico have long 
wanted. Five times enough ore passes 
through here from Mexico to keep a big 
smelter going night and day. 

Messrs. Harvey Fisk & Sons, Bankers at 
No. 28 Nassau St., report a continued in- 
terest among investors in Government 
loans, and that the demand for the latest 
securities is so large that it is with difficulty 
they have at times secured a supply. 

The number of silver dollars in general 
circulation increased between July 1st, 
1884, and October 1st, 1885, only 5,500,000, 
and the amount in the Treasury increased 
during the same time $30,000,000, making 
the total in the Treasury on October 1st, 
$162,483,721. The number of dollars 
coined during the same period was 35,500,- 
000. 


BROWK BROTHERS & CO., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
treland, ne France. 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 
CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS, 
SOLID AS 
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HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


28 Nassau Street. 
NEW YORK. 


Dealers in United States Government and other de 
sirable securities for investors. 





All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash, 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 








Coupons, registered interest, and dividends col- 
lected, and placed to credit, for our customers, with- 
out charge. 
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ESTABLISHED 1866, 


Engewe 2, Cole 


MERCANTILE STATIONER, 
ACCOUNT BOOK MANUP’R. 
STEAM POWER PKINTER. 
Supplies Business Firms, Corporations,etc. 
with every variety ot work in the above tanee. 
Complete outfits of first-class Stationery tor 
new offices immediately delivered. 
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ALS. HATCH & C0, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, 
other desirable securities. 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bough 
and sold on commission at the New York Stock 
Exchange, er in the open market. 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York stock Exchange bought and seld on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 
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Managers of Estates, 
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59 to 65 Liberty Stes Room 22 A. 
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Per annum, first mort 
Heal Ketate, Loans 
ma National Bank, 
CES EAST AND West. Correspondence Solicited 
Address ALLEN ©. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter 


"| Texas 10 Por Cont Morigages 


Secured on Virgin Lands, worth three times the 
amOunt of the loan. Interest, Semi.annusl. Prompt 
payment in New York Exchange. 16 years residence. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Interest begins 5 days after receipt of drafts. 
Address, GEO. W. JACKSON, late Cashier Waco 
National Bank, Waco, Texas. P.O. Box 199, 


DIVIDENDS. 


OFFICEs OF THE mApaus Piesuse Company, 
¥ 
New York, Nov, 10th, 18865, 
DIVIDEND NO. 17. 
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Horamercial 


OBITUARY. 
HORACE B. CLAFLIN. 


Tux death of Mr. Horace B. Claflin, the 
head of one of the largest dry goods houses 
in the United States, occurred on last Satur- 
day afternoon, at his country residence in 
Fordham, N. Y. Oa Thursday evening 
he had a stroke of apoplexy, which was 
not believed to be of a serious nature; but 
as the remedies applied by the local physi- 
cians were not effective, the worst was 
feared on account of his age. During 
Friday Mr. Claflin rested easily, and 
hopes were entertained of his ultimate 
recovery; but early Saturday morning 
a relapse occurred, and he died shortly 
after three o’clock. All his family, con- 
sisting of his wife, two sons and a daugh- 
ter-in-law, were at his bedside when death 
came. He never regained consciousness 
after his attack on Thursday, and his last 
sight of his wife was as he told a laughable 
joke at her expense at the teatable. Be- 
sides his widow, Mr. Claflin’s survivors are 
histwo sons, John—a member of the firm 
of H. B. Claflin & Co.—and Arthur B., 
who is a partner in the stock brokerage 
house of 8. V. White & Co. 

The body was taken to Brooklyn for in- 
terment in the family vault at Greenwood, 
which took place on Tuesday afternoon 
last. Mr. Claflin was born in Milford, 
Mass., on Dec. 18th, 1811. He was a son of 
the Hon. Lee Clatlin, a general merchant of 
Milford, and his ancestors were among the 
first settlers of the town of Milford. Hor- 
ace Claflin was educated in the Milford 
school, and while yet a young lad was 
made clerk and porter in his father’s store. 
Upon reaching his majority, he formed a 
partnership with Samuel Daniels, and pur- 
chased his father’s business. One of the 
first acts of the new firm was to pour the 
entire stock of alcoholic liquors into the 
street. Contrary to the cldcr Claflin’s pre- 
dictions concerning the outcome of this 
proceeding, the firm prospered, and did a 
good business in Milford fortwoyears. In 
1884 they moved to Worcester, and opened 
a dry goods store in Granite Row, on Main 
Street. The firm advertised liberally 
throughout Massachusetts and New Eng- 
land, and in 1839 was doing a business of 
about $200,000 a year. 

Mr. Claflin’s career in New York began 
in 1843 when, after selling his Worcester 
business to his partners, he opened a whole- 
sale dry goods house on Pine Street, in 
company with William H. Buckley. Mr. 
Claflin’s capital was $30,000. The firm was 
known as Claflin & Buckley. A short time 
afterward the store was moved into Cedar 
Street. The business for the first year ag- 
gregated about $250,000. In 1849 it had 
grown tu $750,000, and in a year or two 
afterward the firm moved into larger quar- 
ters in the Trinity Building, on Broadway. 
In 1851 Mr. Buckley retired from the con- 
cern, and was succeeded by Mr. Mellen, 
Mr. Claflin’s brother-in-law, the firm be- 
coming Claflin, Mellen & Co. 

The bueiness grew very rapidly. Mr. 
Claflin was sli along the master spirit of the 
firm, and he spared no effort and shrank 
from no enterprise in crder to increase his 
business. He would pick out enterprising 
young men, who were settled in favorable 
localities, from among his customers, fur- 
nish them with all the goods they could 
sell, on easy ter ms, and in other ways en- 
courage and assist them to build up a bus- 
iness. Thus bis trade went on increasing 
in volume year by year till, in 1860, it 
amounted to the sum of $13,500,000. But 
the business bad now overflowed the dimen- 
sions of the old store in Trinity Building, 
and Mr. Claflin determined to provide him- 
self with a store which should have ample 
spaces to accommodate all possible future 
expansion. The well-known store ‘in 
Worth Street was accordingly built, whither 
the business was removed early in 1861. 
Bome changes in the copartnership took 
place at this time, and a new firm was 
formed, including Mr. Claflin, E. E. 
Eames, and E. W. Bancroft, The style of 
the firm then became H. B. Claflin & Co. 

lt was in this year that the career of 
Mr. Claflim.received its first decidedcheck. 
Bcarcely had he completed the arrange- 
ment of the stock and the varions depart- 








ments in the new store when the panic, 
caused by the battle of Bull Run, produced 
general commercial disaster. When the 
crisis was at its height, the house of H. B. 
Claflin & Co. announced a suspension of 
payments. A meeting of the creditors was 
immediately called, at which the firm made 
a full exposition of its affairs and received 
an extension of time in which to meet 
their engagements. The firm paid 70 cents 
on the dollar within the time allowed, and 
afterward made up the remaining 30 cents. 
After these liabilities had been discharged, 
business expanded very rapidly, the sales 
rising in two years to #38,000,000, in five 
years to $68,000,000, and in seven years to 
#72,000,000. 

Mr. Claflin was a man of unostentatious 
and unfailing benevolence. He gave 
largely to charitable objects, and was 
always ready and willing to assist worthy 
people in times of misfortune. He was 
also eminently domestic, being fond of his 
home and the society of his family, as well 
as being a true friend to aj] with whom he 
was intimate. When Mr. Beecher’s Church 
was formed Mr. Claflin was one of the 
Board of Trustees, and at the time of his 
death he was President of that Board. He 
was also connected with the Children’s 
Aid Society and other charitable institu- 
tions, besides being interested in the Fourth 
National Bank, the Union Ferry Company, 
and the Home Fire Insurance Company. 


DRY GOODS. 


Tux features ot the dry goods market 
during the past week have undergone but 
little change as regards the development of 
new business, and the tendencies have been 
toward a atill more quiet condition than has 
been reported in this coluinn for some 
time past. A confident feeling, however, 
seems to prevail, and the recuperation that 
has been attained is steadily maintained in 
the various departments of the trade. But, 
owing to the lack of the activity which has 
characterized the market for some time, 
there seems to be a disposition to question 
the stability of the progress that has been 
acco mplished, and seme are inclined to be 
loud in their predictions of a reaction that 
will inaugurate another period of depres- 
sion. Such a condition is hardly possible, 
judging from the fact that there has been 
no unhealthy speculation, and the dealing 
of the market has submitted to the con- 
servativecontrol of caution in all its trans- 
actions, and the indications reflect only the 
steady and gradual establishment of that 
contidence which is the quickening power 
that stimulates commercial activity, Al- 
though there has been a slight falling off in 
the demand for dry goods, yet there is no 
accumulation of material of either cotton or 
woolen fabrics that compels manufacturers 
to force sales at auction or through the 
means of price concessions. Throughout 
the week most descriptions of seasonable 
goods of a fancy character and many staple 
fabrics have been decidedly quiet; but a 
very fair business has been done in white 
goods, shirting prints, dress goods, fine 
ginghams, cottonades, cotton hosiery, etc., 
for the Spring trade. Manufacturers and 
converters are operating with considerable 
freedom, and their purchases were of good 
aggregate dimensions. Jobbers are doipg 
a fair business in most kinds of department 
goods; but prints and domestics are[mov- 
ing less freely than could be desired, retail- 
ers being pretty well stocked up for the 
present. Prices are without quotable 
change, and for the most part steady at 
current quotations, while stocks are gener- 
ally in good shape, and by no means exces- 
sive in view of the increased demand that 
is likely to be developed in the early 
future. 








COTTON GOODS. 

There is very little change to note in the 
condition of the market for staple cotton 
goods. Brown sheetings continue in steady 
demand by converters, but jobbers are 
taking hold lightly. Bleached goods are 
mostly quie, tbut steady, and a comparative- 
ly small business in wide sheetings, cotton 
flannels and corset jeans is reported by 
agents. Cottonades were in irregular de- 
mand; but certa'n makes were fainly active 
in commission circles. Specialties in fancy 
woven skirtings, cheviots, and fancy ducks 

were taken with considerable freedcm by 
the manufacturing trade, and there was a 


steady though moderate movement in den- 
ims, tickings, checks, plaids, stripes, etc., 
desirable makes of which are firmly held. 
White goods, quilts, and scrim curtains 
continue in steady demand and firm in 
price. 

DRESS GOODS AND GINGHAMS. 

The demand for dress fabrics adapted to 
the present season was comparatively light, 
and chiefly confined to small duplicate lots 
of all-wool cashmeres, diagonals, serges, 
and soft wool suitings. Worsted dress 
goods ruled quiet, and there was only a 
moderate demand for figured cotton dress 
goods. Spring and Summer dress goods 
have been sought after by early buyers, and 
some very fair orders for jacquard and 
bouclé lace fabrics, nuns’ veilings, and other 
specialties were placed with agents; but 
such cases were exceptional. Leading makes 
of all-wool and body cashmeres are well 
sold ahead for the Spring trade, and prices 
remain firm. There was a comparatively 
small demand for dark dress ginghams at 
first hands, and staple checks were only in 
moderate request; but stocks are excep- 
tionally light, and prices remain steady and 
unchanged. Crinkled seersuckers and 
specialties in fine dress ginghams (for the 
coming season) continued in good request, 
bouclé or tufted styles having met with 
marked attention from buyers doing a first- 
class trade. The outlook for woven cotton 
wash fabrics is highly encouraging, and a 
heavy Spring trade in goods of this class is 
confidently anticipated by manufacturers’ 
agentsand jobbers alike. 


WOOLEN GOODS. 


Business in the woolen goods market at 
this period of the year is so largely a ques- 
tion of climatic considerations that the 
stereotyped explanation must again be in- 
troduced to account for the extreme quiet 
which has prevailed during the past week. 
The weather has been singularly unseason- 
able; and this, in the absence of any other 
reasonable cause for the existing condition 
of things, must be regarded as the key to 
the position. There has as yet been no 
regular or sustained demand from the con- 
suming classes for the various products of 
this market adapted to Winter wear; and 
the result is apparent in the’ aspect of the 
wholesale stores, and the ill-concealed im- 
patience with which the situation is viewed. 
But, though the voice of the grumbler is 
heard once more, there is little serious com- 
plaining; for none of the elements of 
strength are wanting except immediate 
present activity. All branches of the 
trade profess to be well satisfied with the 
preparatory business which has now been 
brought tocompletion. Whether as regards 
Fah purchases or Spring orders, so large 
a business has probably not been indicated 
on the books since 1879; and if only a fair 
proportion of this promise bears fruit, the 
result will be matter for unusual congratu- 
lation. There is nothing to add in the way 
of special comment on the weck’s transac- 
tions, which have been ofthe regular char- 
acter to be looked for in such a market as 
that described, and have been confined to 
reassorting selections of a somewhat non- 
descript kind. Agents report a fairly satis- 
factory demand for staple and fancy cotton 
hosiery for the coming season, liberal or- 
ders for these goods having been placed by 
buyers on the spot, and with salesmen on 
the road. Woo! hosiery and knit under- 
wear continued to move steadily on ac- 
count of former orders, but new business 
was restricted in volume. Cardigan jackets, 
Jerseys and fancy knit woolens were in 
fair request, and leading makes continue 
well sold up and firm. 

FOREIGN GOODS. 


There was rather more activity in certain 
quarters of the imported dry goods market, 
but little augmentation of the aggregate 
volume of business. There has been quite 
a movement in Spring hosiery since the 
beginning of the week, and several large 
bills have been sold, while importations are 
continuing to be received daily. Italian 
cloths, serges, and linings are in good re- 
quest by the clothing and merchant tailor- 


ing trades. There was considerable inquiry 
for corkscrew worsteds adapted to the cur- 
rent season, desirable makes ot which are 
in fairly active request. Orders for 

dress goods were scarcely realizing expec- 
tations, and the tote] does not equal that 





"recent advance in the price of raw silk has 





of last year at the same period. The. 


——————_ 


had no effect whatever on the piece goods 
market, which is too sick at present to 
stand any talk about advances. 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS, 
IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSOMER iN THE UNITED STATES. 

Monpay EVENING, Nov. 16th, 1886, 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
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CARPETS 


EXTRAGRDINARV BARGAINS. 


ODD PIECES AND PATTERNS WE DO NOT IN- 
TEND DUPLICATING, 10 CLOSE OUT 
QUICKLY, REGARDLESS OF COST. 

260 DIFFERENT STYLES 5-FRAME BODY BRUS 
SELS; 

(PATTERNS TAAT ARE OUT OF WORK.) 

AT REMNANT PRICE. 

%0 PIECES AL.L-WOOL EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS, 
ALL THE NEW COLORINGS, 

AT LESS THAN COST OF PRODUCTION, 


UPHOLSTERY. 


200 PAIRS TINSELLED VELOUR CURTAINS, 

$35.00 PER PaIR; WORTH $66,00. 
350 PAIRS CHENILLE CURTAINS, 
$15.00 PER PAIR; WORT B $25.00. 
300 PAIRS NUBIAN CURTAINS, $3.50 PER PAIR; 
WORTH $6, 
1,000 PAIRS REAL LACE CURTAINS AT $7.50 
PER PAIR: WORTH 812. 

5,000 YARDS EMBROIDERED PERSIAN BORDERS 
(FRINGED) FOR MANTEL LAMBREQUINS 
FROM $1.25 PER YARD. 

WINDOW SHADES (A SPECIALTY). 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO., 


SIXTH AVENUE AND 13TH STREET. 


Silks and Velvets, 
James M'Creery & CO, 


Offer during this week the resi- 
due of their Fall and Winter lm- 
portations of Rich Silks and Vel- 
vets, tor Street, Evening, and Re- 
ception Costumes, at a notable re- 
duction in price. Also a very at- 
tractive stock of Black and 
Colored Silks and Satins, at un- 
usually low prices. ' 


Broadway, cor. 11th Street, 
New York, 


BLANKETS 


CLEARING-OUT SALE 


FOR THIS SEASON, 


LAN . to 
§,P0O pairs WHITE B KETS, a 
é LI kw fa and oreg KN makes, 
E pa 

Scarlet and Mottle c. to 88 per pair. 

We think ih a | ie best assorted to be found in 

OT BE UNDERSOLD 
foe eae IS “Siunes whe esale or retail, 
H. P. WILLIAMS & CO. 
250 CANAL STREET, 


Between Broadway and Center Streets 
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A Rare Chance to secure & first- 
class article at half-price. 


COURLING. & GBIVY, 


23d St. & 6th Av., 


take pleasure in announcing to 
their friends and the public gener- 
ally that they have bought for cash, 
from @ prominent European manu- 
facturer retiring from business, 


350 PIECES 
French Tricot Cloth 


for TALOR-MADE SUITS, in all 
the leading colors, and will offer 
the same on Monday, Nov. 16th, 


at $1.29 per yard; 


formerly sold for $2.50, 
Call early, 
before the assortment of colors is 
broken, 


CONKLING & GHIVVIS, 
23d Stand 6th Av, 


BUGGY & CARRIAGE 
ROBES. 





GREAT SLAUGHTER 
In Fine Woolen Buggy and Carriage Robes, 
We now offer the entire balance of the manufacture 
of the celebrated MISSION WOOLEN MILLS, of San 
Francisco. 


Buggy and Carriage Robes. 


Having purchased the entire stock of these goods 
in this market,we offer them at retail at less than 
they have ever been sold by the case. 

Also a large aesortment of Plush and other Woolen 
Robes at very low prices. 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CO., 


250 Canal Street, 
BETWEEN BROADWAY AND CENTER ST., N. Y. 


R. H. MACY & C0,, 


14th St., SIXTH AVE., and 18th 4 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


ATTENTION 18 DIRECTED TO OUR LARGE AND 
ATTRACTIVE STOCK OF 


FALL GOODS, 


ALL THE NOVELTIES IN 


SUITS and CLOAKS and 
HATS and BONNETS, 














THE MOST APPROVED MAKES OF 
Black and Colored Silks, Satins, 
Velvets, and Plushes, 


HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, AND 
GLOVES, 


FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN, AND CHILDREN. 


DRESS GOODS, 


IN THE NEWEST STYLES AND COLORINGS 
Sees 


LINENS, BLANKETS, AND CURTA 
AT LOWER PRICES ‘aaa ‘emma RULED FOR 


LaDy MUSLIN OADERWEAR. 


UR OWN MANUFACTURE. 
LS 


SEND POSTAL CARD FOR FALL LOG 
CATA 
WHICH WILL BE READY ABOUT OCTOBER ur 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY —— A BEFULLY EXECUTED, 


BR. H. MACY & 00, 





W.&J, SLOANE 


Have just added another large Ship- 
ment to their 


Superb Collection 


Ancient and Modern 
ORIENTAL 


CARPETS AND RUG, 


They also invite attention to their 
fine assortment of 


TIGER, 
LEOPARD, 
BEAR, 


and other 


FUR RUGS. 


Broadway, (8th and (9th Streets, 


NEW YORK. 


RIDLEYS 


37th Annual Greeting, 


THE ADVENT OF THE HOLIDAY SEASON I8 
ALWAYS SUGGESTIVE OF PRESENTS: AND 
WHAT TO GIVE IS A MOST PERPLEXING QUES- 
TION, FOR THE BENEFIT OF THOSE WHO DO 
NOT KNOW WHAT TO SELECT AS A HOLIDAY 
GIFT, WE HAVE ISSUEDA 


HOLIDAY NUMBER 


OF OUR FASHION MAGAZINE, WAICH CON- 
TAINS OVER lw PAGES OF THE HOLIDAY AND 
OTHER GOODS TO BE FOUND IN EACH OF OUR 
52 DEPARTMENTS. THE MAGAZINE I8 PRO- 
FUSELY ILLUSTRATED, AND OONTAINS, BE- 
SIDES ACHOICE SELECTION OF LITERARY 
MATTER, A COMPLETE PRICE-LIST OF THE 
LOWEST FIGURES AT WHICH IT IS POSSIBLE 
TO QUOTE NEW AND DESIRABLE GOUDS, AND 
WILL BE MAILED TO ANY ADDRESS ON RE- 
CEIPT OF i5c. FOR SAMPLE COPY, OR Suc. PER 
ANNUM. 


Everything in 


SUBSTANTIAL DRY GOODS, MILLINERY 
GOODS, FANCY GOODS, HOLIDAY GOODS, TOYS, 
ETC., WILL BE FOUND UNDER OUR ROOF. 


Our Enlarged Order Department, 


WITH ITS SUPERIOR FACILITIES FOR THE 
TRANSMISSION OF GOODS, ENABLES OUT-OF- 
TOWN BUYERS TO ENJOY THE SAME ADVAN- 
TAGES IN SHOPPING AS CITY RESIDENTS. 


Edward Ridley & Sons, 
809, 811, 3114 to 321 Grand St.; 56 to 


70 Allen St.; 59 to 65 Orchard Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


Wa Perego 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


CENTLEMEN’S FINE FURNISHINGS. 
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Weekly Market Review, 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


Lfor the Week ending “Saturday. Now. 14th, 1886.1 


COFFEK. 

Mocha, in \% and 1¢ bales........... 2% @23}¢ 
Java, Good to Best... ....ceeeeeeseeeee 18 @22 
Maracaibo, Fair to Best 
Laguayrs, Fuir to Best... 
Santos, Choice to Best. 
Rio, Common to Best.. 











Oolong, Medium to Finest, viwdestocesee. aan 
ee  !. * aphiatacanan 20 p+ 
Yo Hyson, “‘ MM  evesepeceess 18 @ 
ine, mt acces vee 25 @BO 
Euglish Davakfast, © -ccicdocsrace 20 @b5 
SUGAR. 
Cut Loaf, Cubes. . ....cccscseeccees 1 @1% 
QPEEROEs oc ccsccccccvccccccccseccees — @7 
POOR 0.05.0 bigs d5v0 v00es ccceesed 64%@ 7 
Granulated, Sitandard........:. «ss — —@ 6 
Standard A.. eevcceccccene coccccce 6% @ 65, 
Extra © White. ........ occedevccsece ST 
Ma CO TORO. vccveccssenececscseys 5% @ 6% 
POUR s sense eneunes <anshaeeskaseeaXe 4%@ 5% 
MOLASSES. 
New Orleans, Choice to Fancy........ 55 ~@58 
Good to Prime.......... —- @- 
Porto Rico, Ponce, Choice to Fancy....43 @46 
Mayagues, Prime, in hhds.. ........ — @- 
Barbadoes, in hhds.......... ..seees —- @- 
Mackerel, Fancy No. ri * ‘bu, (200 lbs.) $22 50 
Extra, a i eeewen 9 00 
Codfish, boneless, 60 Ib. meni Pass — @b% 
” Shredded, 1 tb. ‘Tins, per doz. 1 75 
Herring, Medium, scalded, # box...... 17 
Hallibu', Iceland, smoked, # tb........ 10@— 
GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Bro. 
Winter Wheat, Strictly Fancy Roller Patent, 
highest grade........sccseccsccseeres 6 50 
Perfection Roller Process, Minn, Spring 
Wheat, highest grade.............++++ 6 
Favorite Roller Process, Fanc Spr. Wheat 6 15 
New Process, Fancy Winter Wheat....... 5 
Fancy, New Process voeecooecogees eoveseee © OD 
Family, FT . - preneesindesaseeesoeede 5 60 
XXX st Louis, Mo., "Winter We iccscece 6 15 
Pasiry White a.” puadegh bathe 5 60 
Winter Wheat, Roller monies peugudsntdu 5 80 
Brilliant XX Family, White & AmberWheat 5 60 
$ Commercial Mitta”. ....-ccccccscccccccces 5 65 
Rye Flour, Fancy State Superfine. caepesre 400 
Superlative Graham Flour, bbis....... 5 40 
Superlative Graham Flour, cases, 12 
SR TEEB. 2c cccccccccccceve. seecce 2 75 


Corn Flour, from Southern White Corn... 4 20 
Buckwheat Flour, Fancy New Process,100-tb 





Was s5-0.0's56e0sdseeTeseeseasasaceces 8 00 
Fancy New Process, bble,, 196 tha,..... 6 60 
BOKOs, BOBS... ccccccscccvcccscccccccece 1 25 
GRAIN, 
Waeat: 
White, Me. 1..ccocccccsece #—97 @— 8 
© Tiicccscescctseccse —v5 @— 96 
Red Winter, No. 1...00.--. 1 UL4E@ 1 02 
Corn : 
Mixed, No, 2......... — 584 @— 53% 
Pticcéestercvecs .— b5@— i 
White, No3.-.-.-.+es0s0s0— 54% @— 
Oats: 
White, No. 1........+0.00-0— 39 @— — 
Western........ eoenbaees -— -- 
State Mixed........s0..0+..— 31 @— 81K 
Beans: 
be wccesceaentes « 200 @— — 
Marrows......0sse0000% 200 @-—— 
in s+s0t00008 eccccccees wo — @200 
oneaner .120 @1 26 
(We quote he F100 Ibs.) 
Bran, 40 Ibe... ......+++++. 3— 70 @% — 75, 
Bhoria, 60 Ibe. otideained — 124@ — 716 
Middling, 80 to 100° waa — 114@ — % 
—). 1 00 110 
— 30 
— wo 
Oil Meal, pe’ @ +200 
Cottonseed Meal, per ton.. 2325 @ 24 00 


HAY AND STRAW 














Hay, No. 1, prime, per aoe #—% @e— — 
Hay, No. 2, good, “ $5 + —35 @— WwW 
Hay, No. 8, medium “* “ee 156 @ — 80 
Hay, Shi seen — 65 @ — 70 
Hay, Clover 4 e —-50 @ — 60 
Hay,ciover mixed “ “ ,,,,, —70 @— 76 
Straw. No.1, Rye “ “ .,.,.. —80 @ — 86 
Straw, No.7, tye “ eee ~ 65 @ — 70 
Straw, Oat ¥ eee —~60 @ — 65 
oe 
aa : 4 4 Ibs, beg 
3 lbs, 

a if to 8 Ibs, “ 

** 17 to 20 lbs, ** . 104@—- 
Smoked Shoulders, smalj,# Ib ....... 6 @— 
Boneless Breakfast meme Wiracks< ll @—- 
Smoked Longues,#tb....... ecceseesld @— 
Family Beet, per Wend 600 csvecdicéve cd #13 00 

arr obs enon 6 75 
EY Uderesécascves onaevesa 1s 0U 
ad © ee Bibi is visiecsevds ---- 6 BO 
Pickled Tongues..........ecseee0: coccsocchh OO 
BUTTER. 
Gilt Edge Fresh crm’y, tubs...... oo @ 2 
Prime Creamery, tubs....,. ened 2000pe a ae 
Choice Dairy, new, tubs......... sooo @ 
Western, ae, to good, tubs, 12 @ 8 
FE sac topetanessasetecescaie .10 @ 4 
CHEESE. 
Fancy Cream, Cheddar..........+.«..—~ @ 114% 
Fancy Cream, small ............ sooe @ 12 
Fine State Factory......... .+..+....-* @ 10 
8, BO eon — @ 18 
Pineapple, laige size, 4 in case.....-..— @4 40 
Tinesupie, small size, 4in case,,....— @3 50 
Schweitzer, American, Pe re 
LARD, 
Wooden pails, 20 Ibs net weight . +“. 8% 
State and Penn, fresh laid 4 2634 
ocsescdbdbakdcasientiaa vane ae 


/ 


COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
/ VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes,. $ eseceee 1:25 @ 2 OV 
Sweet Potatoes, per pbi.. 100 @ 176 
Onions, Yellow, : per bbls. osess 2 256@ 3 50 
Onions, van -eheane sevens 150 @ 2 25 
Tomatoes, POF DOK... .ccve.e ove — 25 @—- 30 
Cabbage,L. I. pa Jersey per 100 . 4.00 @ 6 
Turnips, Russia, per bbl.... ... — % @— 7 
Cauliflower, per bbl............ @100 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Apples, King, per bbl........--2 00 @— — 
- -Beawes,.* . TIE=1 95 @ 1 62 
we Greenings ww pecdacan —1 12 @ 1 37 
Pears, Lawrence, per bbl........ 2 00 @ 8 60 
Pa Wendie asnmens.c’ oe coves Sy ae 
rapes, Concord, per 1D........-- fa— 
Grapes, Delaware, per Ib.......— 6 @— 10 
Grapes, Catawba, ver ib, ....... 6 @ 7 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, per boi. 5 00 @ 6 26 
= Jersey, per crate.. 1 40 @ 1 60 
Peanuts, Va., hand-picked, 
new, per Tliccn bongnqeun w— £4@— 4% 
Pecans, per 1D.......66eeseee0s — 6 @ 2 
Chestnuts, per bush........... 150 @2 75 
Hickory Nuts, per bush....... 100 @12 


VOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT, 
Apples, dried, choicest, sliced, 1885, in 


a 
7 
a 
x 


choice, “on begs... on ee 
7 “ ‘Tai,: in bage......-+ 4b¢ 
Apples, evaporated : 
Fancy White, 50 Ib. boxes............- 9 
A. . box: O.. cide y0es cates Scbsmeges 8 
Cherries, pitted, 1885 behets eccacien sen ane 18 
Peaches, evaporated 
oa Peeled, 50-Ib. boxes ohasep br 
Fancy Yellow Unpected od we 
Rec © catest 15 
Dried, Southern, 1885............seeee80 11@14 


‘ Unpeeled, 448, and 448. _— 44% @ a 
Pears, evaporated, 26 and 50 Ib, boxes...... 
Plumas, Btate, 1BBB....ccccccceccessccsdoces 
Raspberries, evaporated, in 25 ‘and fOib. bxs, 24 
Blackberries, evaporated, 25 and 60 lb, bxs.12 
Blackberries, dried, in 25 and 60 > boxes. .10 
DRESSED POULTR 

Turkeys, fair to choice...... ... 9 @— 18 
Chickens, Philadelphia, per lb...-— @— 15 
Chickens, State and Western....—10 @— 11 
DORM csvecketcccecctestossecs o- ¥§ @ 12 





WOOL MARKET. 


Onto, a. and W. Va.— 
) $e 8 and above, Washed wagons “ee 


No. 1 
No. : oe “ Foees 
New York Stare, Mion., W1s., and Inv.— 
, a ona above, Washed Fleece tegaanar 30@22 
No. 1. ¢006s05 ee 
No, 2, 66 ” ideéeut .381@33 
TUB WASHED, 
Average to Superior............. +... 80@38 
COMBING WOOL. 
Media, Waaleedseoeicedecdactediéen 87@40 
be rE. 27@30 
— AND SOUTHERN StatTEs.— 
ne ashed clothing | 
soa ianrien! 19@25 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


Per Ton, 
Soluble Pacific Guano..........838 00@40 00 
Nitrate of Soda, nah pany “Aas 
Sulphate of pend ming per lb.. 8 
Bulphate of Potash...... eoecece 40 00 
Muriate of Potash,......... sen 46 00 
ets . 15 00 
Fine Ground Bone............. 88 00 
H.J. Baker & Bros.’ pean 
Potato Fertilizer. .......... ‘ 45 00 
Wheat em  edeedaetebess 47 50 
Fig Pe ee en 46 50 
AA Ammoniated Snperphow- 
phate Fentilizer........ R 87 50 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer....... 32 50 


Baugh & Sons’ Specialties : 
Tobacco Fertilizer........ -- 380 00@35 00 


Oe ee eeeneeeee 


per 2,000 
Twenty-five Dollar Phosphate, 
per 2,000 IDB... se eseeeees 25 00 


tatoes, 
Warranted Pure Raw Bone 
Mea!, per 2,000 Ibs...... - 80 00@83 00 
Export Bone, per 2,000 ibs... 26 00@28 00 

Lister Bros.’ Specialties ; 
standard Bop ene. 
Ammoniated Dis’d Bone,..... : 82 00@35 00 
U.S. Phosphate............++ 29 00@381 00 
Ground Bone........ coseeee 81 00@33 50 

Cresent Bone........eesse+ 
Potato Fertilizer. .. peers re 
Tobacco eb deotecsves 
Backeat a, Ber icapooses 4 

Mapes #. an 6 
ceaene eee 
Corn on ee ; 
Vegetable“ .. 
Com rlete “A” Brand : 

* a wipes Spaces) 

omstead Superphosphate. . 
Homstead Tobacco Grower.. 
Banner Raw Bone Flour, . 

A, L, Sardy’s Specialties : 
Phospho- Peruvian Guano.... 
Ammoniated BSuperphosphate. 

Willionss, § Clark & Co,'> Special- 


Americus Superphosphate. . 

Royal Bone Phosphate. ... . 

Americus Potato Fertilizer. , 

Fish and Potash..... btacee 

Americas Pure Bone Meal 

ASHES.— We quote 4@436 cents for 
53¢@6 for Pearl. 


S588 
HE 
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Decuraied Louet Set, per et full oe 
THE GREAT AMERIUAN TBA CO, 
P. O. Box, 289. 81 _and 83 Vesey St., New York, 
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Iusurance, 


A NEW PRESIDENT FOR ONE OF 
THE LARGEST CORPORATIONS 

IN THE COUNTRY. 
'TWENTY-8EVES years ago, a youpg man 
entered the office of the New York Life In- 
surance Company and took a place at a 
It was William H. 
Beers,who, on October 27th last was elected 
At that time, 
he was about thirty-five years of age, and 


desk for the first time. 
President of the company. 


had had no experience whatever in life in- 
surance. The company was then located 
at 106 Broadway, and its business was 
It had 


then assets amounting to but a little over 


transacted in one room up stairs. 


a million dollars. The growth of the 
young clerk and of the company from that 
day tothis is one of the marvels of the 
age. Who would have then predicted that 
one day, and not very long thereafter that 
clerk would be president of the com- 
pany, and that when he was made so it 
would have assets of sixty millions of dol- 
lars? Who would have predicted during 
that first day’s work that this new addition 
to the clerical force of the company was 
not only to become its moving power, but 
one of the greatest elements in the success 
of life insurance? And yet this is true of 
Mr. Beers. 


is a just reward for his years of work and 


His election to the presidency 


his care and solicitude for the company’s 
welfare, which have made it one ofthe suc- 
cesses of the age. 

Mr. Beers has been an originator and an 
inventor. He has brought into the busi- 
neas of life insurance many of the methods 
which have made it what itis. The non- 


forfeiture was brought out by 


the New York Life, 
in 1860, and was at once adopted by 
every company in the country. It is 
not only the New York Life which has 
been increased in size, but ulso, through 
his acumen and judgment, life insurance 
itself. He bas multiplied the assets of his 
own company by sixty, and he has added 
many millions of dollars to the assets of the 
general business, because of the popularity 
and commanding force of the plans which 
he has devised. Ue was one of the first to 
set the example of liberal advertising pub- 
lishing during the war many papers on 
the financial condition of the company 


plan 


under his charge 


with the fullest details. He has 
always kept the company before the 
people with the utmost persistence. His 


course compelled other companies to do the 
same, and this is one of the principal causes 
which has made life insurance what it is. 

His progress with the company was 
somewhat slow at first; and while he at 
once grasped the business which has 
proved so peculiarly adapted to him, he 
used great patience during his first years; 
for his surroundings were not as comfort- 
able and congenial as they might have been. 
Still, at the end of half a dozen years, he 
was prominent in every move made by 
the company. He was made actuary, 
and then vice-president and actuary. For 
the past twenty years he has practically 
had the entire management of the com- 
pany. Itis almost marvelous to see the 
position to which he has brought it. Dur- 
ing the last five years its average annual 
increase in assets has been very uearly four 
millions of dollars, and it will doubtless 
make a jump of fully five millions this 
year. 

In connection with this subject we can- 
not do otherwise than state one or two 
facts of interest to the members of the 
company, and to all interested in life insur- 
ance. The New York Life has paid to 
the heirs of deceased members the enor- 
mous sum of $30,922,599.05. No one can 
measure the good which has been accom- 
plished by this vast sum of money. In 
addition it has paid endowment policies to 
living members amounting to $8,483 024.67. 
But, while the company has paid these 
large sums to its members and their heirs, 


an a 
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in death and endowment claims, it has ac- 
complished even greater results in its pay- 
ments to living members. It has returned 
to them in dividends and in the purchase 
of surrendered policies the sum of #42,049,- 
917.11. We have not space to detail the 
many points of interest which characterize 
this company. Its figures are all large. 
It has members in every village, hamlet 
and city in the country, and in each place 
there are those who have been benefited by 
its payments. 

Mr. Beers was born in April, 1822, in the 
city of Philadelphia. In his early days, he 
was Paymaster’s clerk in the Navy, and in 
that capacity visited nearly every portion 
of the world. Later, he became a clerk in 
the express office of Harnden & Kendall. in 
New York City; and the latter gentleman, 
being a trustee of the New York Life, 
knowing his trustworthiness and ability, 
placed him with the company. Mr. Beers 
has a fine physique, being very nearly six 
feet in hight, and weighing about one hun- 
dred and eighty pounds. He is intensely 
industrious, and knows the minutest de- 
tails of ail of the business of the company. 
He is a man of great brain power, and with 
a very strong will. One of his prominent 
characteristics is his almost universal 
cheerfulness. If he ever gets angry he has 
a way of concealing it; for he is always 
found with the same welcome look, which 
makes one feel at home with him at once. 
He is a man with whom it is always pleas- 
ant to transact business, and one always 
feels repaid for time spent in his company. 

What Mr. Beers is to-day, he caused him- 
self to be. Ina very marked degree he is 
aself-made man. What the company is 
to-day, he caused it to be; for, in a very 
marked degree, il is such a company as he 
has made it. The company and the man 
have grown up together, each command- 
ing the respect and admiration of those 
who have had an opportunity of observing 
them. His friends will more earnestly than 
ever wish both continued prosperity. 

maliesatathates 


THE PRICE OF BLOOD. 


Ix the old times, insuring life was ob- 
jected to as being ‘‘a clear tempting of 
Providence.” Truly, this was so. A pol- 
icy on life is a tempting of Providence to 
take the life insured; but so, and in the 
same degree, is an overcoat a challenge to 
the north wind, and a good dinner a tempt- 
ing of Providence to send dyspepsia. A 
practical people, who roof their houses 
against the elements, put rods on to make 
the lightning harmless, and fence them- 
selves with precautions at every turn, were 
not long in perceiving the fallacy of such a 
plea; and it has hardly been heard of in 
many yeurs. It is well recognized that in- 
suring life is not in any sense a challenge 
or « defiance of Providence; and that it is 
not an attempt or a bet to lengthen life; it 
is only a periodical and regular saving pro- 
cess, differing from the ordinary one of sav- 
ings banks only (or mainly) in the fact that 
death completes, as well as terminates, the 
process. 

A feeling about it remains in the minds 
of some, especially of young brides. With 
them, life insurance money is the price of 
blood; and a shudder passes over them 
at the very thought of such a thing. 
It is this very feeling, sometimes bit- 
terly regretted after the opportunity 
for useful regret has passed, whicli 
has prevented life insurance in many 
cases. Itis natural, let us admit, for the 
young bride to reason with her feelings 
and her heart—as, if they will pardon the 
saying so, it is the nature of women to do; 
but is that commendable? The horizon, 
it is hardly violence to fact to say, is for 
many a young bride bounded by her hus- 
band, for awhile. She could never consent 
to such a dreadful thing as his getting his 
life insured; she could not, and positively 
would not, touch money derived in such a 
way; she could not even think of it; he 
must not think of doing such a thing, if he 
loves her, etc. She is not superstitious; 
she does not think so silly a thing as that 
anything would really happen; but the 
future is bright; death is surely along way 
off ; the sweet, sunny present is everything; 
no horrible phantoms of the future should 
be brought up; there is no need and no 
hurry, and the whole subject is too grisly 
and dreadful; she really cannot bear to 
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think of it a moment, and could never con- 
sent; if he should die she should die too, 
immediately, and she does not want to 
hear another word about it. 

But, dear child who feel and talk thus— 
if you will permit a direct address to you 

-we positively cannot regulate life, es- 
pecially what goes beyond the present, by 
our feelings of to-day. We cannot do so. 
All the laws and facts of the universe 
forbid. We cannot pass all our lives 
on the highest plane of emotion; 
for that would burn us out. As 
with every other physical appetite and 
sensation, joy and grief—which may both 
be called in a sense physical as well as 
mental—cannot and do not remain at the 
Ligh intensity with which they begin. 
Honeymoons do not last through life as 
they begin, and the grief of separation is 
also mitigated by time. What we cannot 
possibly endure and live, we do endure, 
and we do live; and the necessities and 
duties of every-day life remain, and come 
up as before, and we have to meet them. 
Your life is not to be specially different 
from that of the great army of others. 
Early or late, if you are left, you will have 
to tace life, and you will face it. It is only 
a question of how hard the commonplace 
task of subsistence sball be. What is it 
all for? Nobody knows. Ask the young- 
est child who can talk to solve the riddle 
of life. But weknow we are here, and 
that we have our little parts to meet while 
we stay. Your wants will survive your 
bridegroom of to-day if you survive him. 
Is it the part ofa true woman to try to 
change the inevitable by refusing to look 
at it? 

It may not be yourself alone who is in- 
volved in the case. You do not know it will 
not be your part to rear children, and so it 
is your duty to make the safe assumption 
that you will have them. Perhaps if we 
were consciously summoned to enter the 
world, and given a choice about it, we 
should decline to come. As it is, birth is 
certainly one thing as to which we are 
helpless and not in fault. Much is said 
and written about filial duty, and we have 
all had it impressed on us from early years 
how great a debt a child owes to parent for 
support and care. Not abating a jot of all 
this, something may be said of the duty 
owed by parent to child. If there is any 
responsibility here, for the fact of being 
here, it is on parent and goes from parent 
tochild. Grant there isa debt; it is cer- 
tainly a mutual one. The world owes no- 
body a living, except as the individual col- 
lects it by work; but the parent owes a 
living to the child. The balance of the ac- 
count—-to speak in the mercantile way—is 
in the child’s favor. How can you, then, a 
possible and even probable mother to be, 
assume to decide a matter which may very 
vitally concern your children, before their 
birth and without the possibility of asking 
their consent? Remark is sometimes 
made—sportively rather than seriously— 
about the gross injustice of fastening on & 
helpless child, without its consent, some 
name which it might not approve and will 
not like. But what is this to the injustice 
of saying that your children shall not have 
a help they are very likely to need, because 
it does not seem to you, now, that you shall 
ever want it or could ever accept it? 

Life insurance is the price of blood. But 
how? It does not dream such absurdity 
as trying to pay you for your husband; it 
does not presume to estimate his value. 
It does not offer you money as any com- 
pensation of your grief, or to move you to 
less grief, or to make good your loss, 
except in one simple respect. He is as- 
sumed to be your support; and so there is 
a money loss to you if you must part with 
him, One person is not like another; but 
one dollar is. If an amount of money 
comes to you after his death, it is just as 
valuable, for all the uses of money, as the 
same amount brought you by his exer- 
tions in life. Does it seem as though 
that were somehow the priee of his dear 
life, and as though there were a taint on it 
thereby? ‘Grant this feeling to be natural. 
But a thing is not true and wise merely 
because it is natural, and we must see how 
such feeling will bear inquiry. If the 
source troubles you, you would probably 
not object, when the time came—and you 
probably would admit as‘ much now—if 
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some relative should come forward and 
say: ‘You have lost your support, so J 
give you a present to help you get on with. 
out him.” Yet that would beas much the 
price of blood as the other. One would he 
afree gift, and the other the result of 
definite provision made in advance with 
wise foresight. As farasits relation to your 
feelings goes, there isreally no difference, 
But there is a very material difference; 
one you can count upon and one 
you cannot. There is no safety in trusting 
to other people, even to relatives, in the 
way of pecuniary help. Commisseration 
and good wishes, which are of no greater 
help than their cost is, are plenty. But 
each has his own to see to; and, if you do 
not make, or do not allow to be made, a 
provision for the future in the right time, 
nothing is surer than the cold, hard fact 
that you will be allowed to rub along in 
the struggle as best you can. ‘To keep the 
wind from brushing your tender cheek too 
harshly may be the full purpose of your 
strong helper, now; and this may be quite 
within his power now; but there is no 
guaranty of continuance. The only per. 
fectly certain things to come in life are 
things we would rather avoid, and death 
at last. The best teacher is experience, 
and if we read his lessons over the shoulders 
of others, we escape paying so dearly for 
them as if we wait till he comes and sets 
the same grim copies to learn in our own 
lives. Wisdom pays best, and prudence is 
the most comfortable counselor to go 
along with. 

Your happiness need not be clouded by 
the view of the future. Take all there is 
in to-day in enjoyment, and make the most 
of it. It will not be less if you “ throw an 
anchor to windward” by a life poliey. You 
need be no less a girl now by being in one 
respect the mature and careful woman. If 
your husband’s prudent forethought takes 
the shape of an intention to insure his life 
for your benefit—and for the responsibilities 
that may come to you--do not let unworthy 
and transient feelings, which could not 
stand if you would only look at the subject 
unshrinkingly, be in the way of his loving 
judgment. Do not compel him to choose 
between silencing his own judgment and 
giving way to what he realizes is wrong, 
or carrying out his purpose secretly. You 
need not talk about the grisly subject, nor 
think of it. Simply say to him: ‘I approve, 
for it is simple prudence. Don't talk about 
it; but do what you think best.” 
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Massachusetts Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


34 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
E, Ww. BOND, F resident, 


mM. V. B. EDGERLY, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL. Secretary 
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ANCE CO., 
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Conn, 
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4 SURPLUS, 
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JAS. 5. PARSONS, 
President. 
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Vice-president. 
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Life Insurance Company, 
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T. H. BROSNAN, President. 
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FORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
OF THE For the year ending December 31st, 1884. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 





BUSINESS OF 1884. 





Revenue Account. 


Premium Receipts...... «+++ $11,268,850 76 
Interest Receipts.......+-+++ 2,971,624 63 
Total Income........-++-+ $14,240,475 39 
TS 





Disbursement Account. 
Paid Death Clains.........+-+ $2,257,175 79 


“ Endowments,......+++++ 873,808 5C 
“ Annuities, Dividends 
and Surrender Values, 8,608,970 85 


Total Paid Policyholders 6,734,955 14 





17,463 
$61,484 550 


New Policies istued.........- 
New Insurance written..... r 


Condition, January Ist, 1885. 
Cush ASSIS... cccccccees $59,283,753 57 


(RRR 
Surplus (Co.’s Standard) 4,371,014 90 





Surplus by State Standard 


(estimated)........0+.+06 $10,000,900 
Policies in force.........++.++ 78,047 
Insurance ‘in force..........- 229,382,586 


Increase in Assets, 1884 $3,740,850 85 


Death Claums paid. Income from Interest. 
1880, $1,781,721. 1880, $2,317,889, 
1881, 2,018,203, 1881, 2,452,654, 
1882, 1,955,202, 1882, 2,798,018, 
1888, 2,268,092, 1883, 2,712,868. 
1884, 2,257,176. 1884, 2,971,624. 

Cash Assets, Amount at Risk. 


Jan. 1, 1881, $48,188,984, 
Jan, 1, 1882, 47,228,781. 
Jan. 1, 1883, 50,900,296. 
Jan, 1, 1884, 65,542,902, 
Jan, 1, 1885, 59,283,753, 


Jan. 1, 1881, $185,726,916. 
Jan, 1, 168%, 151,760,874. 
Jan, 1, 1888, 171,415,097. 
Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,043. 
Jan. 1, 1885, 229,882,586, 


The Latest Advance m Life Insurance 


Non-Forfeiting Limited 
Tontine Policy 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


A Policy combining the Non-forfeiture 
features, originated by the New Yorx Livz 
in 1860, with the Privileges and Profits ot 
its popular ** Tontine Investment Policy.” 


IT FURNISHES 

1. Term insurance at low rates, with 
surplus accumulations at compound inter- 
est. 

%. The privilege of continuing your in- 
surance at original rates after your Tontine 
Period expires. 

8. The entire Cash Value of your Policy 
in Ten, Fifteen, or Twenty years, on the 
basis of full legal reserve. 

4. A grace of one month in payment of 
premiums, during which time your indem- 
nity will be unimpaired. 

5. Protection against loss, in case of de- 
fault in payment of premium after three 
years, by the guaranty of a paid-up policy 
—as upon ordinary policies, 

















J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





OFrrFriIcon OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New You, Janvany HTH, 1885, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the ollowing Statement of Us 
affaire on the 8let December, 1884. 





Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Jan- 
uary, 1884, to lst December, 1884...... 83,968,1169 44 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
FONE) Wb cccccccscccesccoesccccqsooe 1,447,756 70 
Total Marine Premiums....,........ +_85,406,796 14 
Premiums marked off pm Ist January, 
weercccecece 84,066,271 04 
Losses paid during the same 
po sabeetesipetsoncseones 82,109,919 20 
Returns of Prep 
PONSCS............ 8767,700 4 7 
The » Dompeny has the follow following ton 
vies Bta State 4% N 
other | 88,776,685 4 
mare! ane tie Serves. nee 
Premium vad Bilis Receivable.“ a. 8 
DS Sheen met 
BEBO, cccocccccccocccecccoemeseses ame 88 
















































































Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or theiz 


legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest théereo: 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

4 dividend of forty ver cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company fer the year enaing 
Sst December, 1884, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 
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JOHN D. JONES, President, 
CHABLES VENNIS, Vwe- Pres dent, 
W. H. H, MOOBE, 2nd Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice. Pree't. 
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THE FIDELITY 
Insurance, Trust, and Safe D t 
“Company, of Philadel aN Ae 
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BITIBG. cococcccccscccesecoccccscccesoubedecstacbobvescnesescsbusocecebencen’ 9108,876,178.51 
Annuity Account. 
Ann. Ann. 
No. | _ Payments. No. | Payments. 
i in force, Jan. a 923,194 31 a in force, Jen. a in we 
ecerccereccetees jy de 8' Coocccetes 
mF qaneiies... 3,674 96 Premium Annuities. bar] 
Annuities Issued eo 5 1,756 70 Annuities Terminated.. 5 1,909 90 
86 $28,565 97 || 06 $28.565 91 
Insurance Account, 
No. Amount. No. Amount. 
Polistes { in fo Jan. Policies in f Jan. 
tet, ns moe 8! 150,000|  gg4e.ou6.on2 || Ist RBS | 114804 | $951.780,985 
Ride Assumed... eves] 11,194 34,675,989 Terminated...... | 7,380 25,882,736 
122,184 $377,622,021 122,184 $377,622,021 
Dr. Revenue Account. Cr 
Balance from last account. . 108 86 || B id Death Claims....... .. .. 226,820 83 
? Prom eaeee ere =» acot ase = cf Pay Matured Endowments.... oy mee 99 
terest and Rents......«..... 5,245,060 Total claims— } 
7,717,215 82 
» @& io — Laucnasen erkeksoes 26,926 08 
Po CO EI sntthicchenctehh 8,141,164 12 
) davrenterd Policies and 
Additions... ..... .. 087,696 17 
Total paid Poli shold} 
ers—$13,923 
ie mimissions, (payment 
guishinout of future)... 907,846 19 
men ure).. 
«* © Premium ch off 
ities Purchased... 1,181,172 38 
e ~ pe and Assessments... 223,169 61 
“ « Ralance to New Account 97,000,913 08 
$114,067,427 27 $114,067,427 27 
Dr. Balance Sheet. Cr. 
To Reserve at four per cent...... 00 Bonds Secured by Mortgages 
“ Claims by death not yet yet ‘due. eT 00 By | Estate......... $46,978,527 
“ Premiums in advance 27,477 36 “ United States and other Bonds — 34,522,822 
° —— Contingent Gu 4143 18 2 on Oollaterals........... ie 3 
antee Fund......... eseseeeds . ID teh oscinitn eo aninl ds sane 0,282,693 
pe in Banks and Trust Coal 
panies at interest......... 7,644,988 54 
os acorue@d........... ss 1,262,418 54 
pe Premiums de ms deferred, quarter!: 
d semi-annual........... 1,108,115 38 
pe Premiumsin transit, principally 
for December......... . .... 188,714 51 
ue Suspense Acoount.. ........+. 87,314 14 
“ Agents’ Balances.........+...++ 7,196 90 
$103,876,178 51 $103,876,178 51 
bag PY fe New York Standard of four anda half per cent. Interest be used, the Surplus 
. ig hah the Surplus, ps appears tn th Balance Sheet, a dividens will be apportioned to each par- 
ticipating Policy Which in force at its anniversary in 
BADGER. occce. seve cccevccscsvccseteroes eocccer cece Scvederes ceoccees coeceece © 0 seeeees oe ++ $108,876,178.51 
New York, January 21, 1885, 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Benj. F, Stevens, Pres. - Jos. M. GippEens, Bec 


DBBOC Bocce coccccceccccceccees $17,005,567 10 
Liabilitios..........60...00+- - 14,700,316 37 16 37 
Total Surplus,.......... 62,395,460 73 13 
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Feature’ 
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Reserve for reinsurance........ $1,953,604 10 
Reserve for ail other ciaims.... 449.5686 00 
Capital paid in in Cash... ....... 1,000,000 OU 

Net Surplus...,........+++ enccococece 1.635.221 82 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1885..84.938,501 92 


This Company conducts its business under the 
cestrictions of the New York Safety yund Law. The 
two safety Funds together equal $1,200,000. 

DIRECTORS: 
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Sanitary, 


WOMAN’S WORK IN SANITA- 
TION. 


TueRe are a great many departments in 
which men do the most of the talking and 
women the most of the working. We are not 
sure but this applies in a good degree to prac- 
tical sanitation. The house is and ever will be 
the sanitary unit. Perfect housekeeying is the 
basis of all sanitary progress and reform, It, 
in all its details, must necessarily devolve upon 
womankind. Next to this is the care of the person. 
In this, too, we depend mostly upon the neater 
sex. Even with the personal presentability of 
men, they have very much todo. If household 
and personal sanitation are correct, there is 
little fear but that a fair degree of attention 
will be given to more public sanitary adminis- 
tration. It is, therefore, exceedingly important 
that women be educated ani informed as to all 
the necessities of a perfect bouse. They should 
know tbe evils of bad ground, of poor building 
material, and wrong modes of construction, 
The condition of heating and ventilation, and 
the different modes of securing good air should 
be well understood by them. The laws of pipe 
distribution, and the relation of traps and all 
fixtures to purity, are matters that they cannot 
safely leave to the option of others, Women 
dwell in houses more than men; and they or 
their children are most apt to be the sufferers 
from imperfect household conditions, Results 
do not always or generally declare themselves 
in specific diseases; but lung affections, rheu- 
matism, nervousness and general break-down 
are too often effects of bad household condi- 
tions. We hail it as a good omen, that Mrs, 
Plunkett, of Pittsfield, Mass., has recently writ- 
ten an excellent book under the title of 
** Women, Plumbers and Doctors.” It is worthy 
of note that the establishment of the first state 
Board of Health in this country was chiefly 
due to the intelligent and zealous advocacy of 
this lady. There is no field of study that pre- 
sents greater practical needs then this. It 
concerns the entire question of right living. 
Beside the study of household conditions, the 
matters of right foods, of proper cookery, of 
clothing, require careful consideration, The 
health of the family and of the community is far 
more in the keeping of women than of men, 
When we come to inquire into the dwellings of 
the poor, we find that most of the good work as 
to these has been initiated by women. So ap- 
preciative was Canon Kingsley of the efficiency of 
this service, that it was among his greatest pleas- 
ures to give aid and support to the sanitary chari- 
ties of London. We have just before us bound 
volumes of the various tracts of ‘* The Ladies’ 
Sanitary Association’ and of “The Nation- 
al Health Society,”’ of London, the first of which 
is administered by benevolent and charitable 
ladies, and the other greatly aided by them, The 
Ladies’ Associatiun says thatit aims at the diffu- 
sion of sanitary knowledge among all classes, 
the delivery of lectures, the establishment of 
institutions for training, and of loan libraries of 
popular sanitary books, Over a million of 
pages of sanitary tracts have been distributed, 
and forty or more courses of lectures delivered, 
Friendly visitors become acquainted with the 
sanitary needs of the people, and much is ac- 
complished both for public and domestic sanita- 
tion. It is now quite feasible that, in this coun- 
try, housekeepers and others should take up 
courses of reading aud study in hygiene, some- 
thing afver the Chautauqua plan, and thus be- 
come fully acquainted with the principles and 
practice of sanitation as they are needing 
to be conducted in daily life. Indeed, so much 
in the practical application of hygiene is tech- 
nical, that the greatest hope of progress is in 
the accurate knowledge of women as to the con- 
ditions requisite for good health, They have 
the highest motives for this work, since, both 
for themselves and their families, there is no 
more practical knowledge. We hope to see the 
time when, in all our larger cities, there will be 
sanitary training schools for women, in which 
all the details of sanitary administration can be 
studied. There is at this present time an excel- 
lent field for this kind of teaching, quite inde- 
pendent of that which is attempted by medical 
practitioners. The want of applied knowledge 
in this line is such as entails great suffering 
upon society. Some of the most charitable ef- 
forts that have recently been made have been in 
the way of teaching as to the modes of securing 
good air, of cleansing houses and walls, of dis- 
infecting rooms or soiled materials, of cookery 
so as to render digestion easy and nutrition 
good, and of so taking care of the personal 
health as to prevent many of the disabilities 
which bad management induces, Until this 
subject is fully taken hold of by women, in the 
interests of their own homes and of all society, 
we shall not secure that actual practice of hy- 
giene which is se desirable in the interests of 
all. Seience and’art are already abundant in 
the provisions they have made. Authorship has 
not been idle in this field; and books by the 
hundred, both by men and by women, are a 
command, But what we want is execution— 








such knowledge aud administration on the part 
of women as shall appropriate the knowledge 
and add the skillof an exactart. We, therefore. 
urge upon the women of the land careful study 
of this whole subject, in order that home and 
personal and publie sanitation may receive the 
practical agytention 80 engentiy needed. 


fine 9) Arts. 


AMERICAN ART GALLERIES. 


Tue American Art Galleries are certainly man- 
aged by one of our most enterprising firms of 
dealers. Some of our large societies might learn 
Profitable lessons from them. ‘*The American 
Art Association” is the firm title of the mana- 
gers ; and the firm is made up of gentlemen who 
long ago earned a reputation for intelligent con- 
noisseurship. The galleries in Madison Square 
have recently been considerably enlarged and 
otherwise improved. They are occupied at 
present by two separate collections of pictures, 
both of which are of considerable interest. The 
first ‘‘ Prize Water Color Exhibition” is hardly 
up to the average of the Water Color Society's 
shows. The prizes offered do not seem to have 
drawn out the force that is usually reserved for 
the regular exhibition. The usual names are 
represented, but not by any specially great 
works. There are Smillie, Ross Turner, Farny, 
Piatt, Gibson, Rehn and the others, There are 
the usual flower subjects and the usual floral 
artiste bearing off the palms. ‘ Thistledown,” by 
Miss K. H, Greatorex, 1s not, however, a botanical 
subject, but a large figure subject, in this clever 
artist’s large style. Alittle more elaboration, and 
a little less leaning to the easy methods of indis- 
tinctness, would have improved this piciure. 
J. H, Hill sends some carefully—painfully care- 
fully—wrought out work. There is a good 
autumual subject by 8. P. R. Triscott, very rich 
in color; and M. de F, Bolmer’s *‘ Evening in 
Holland ” is noticeable. George Wharton Ed- 
wards is very far from his best in this exhibi- 
tion. His chic carries him into the region of 
carelessness—one might almost say sloppiness, 
A second feature of the American Art Galleries’ 
Exhibition consists of some very large, very 
striking, pictures sent by the American colony 
in Paris, and haviog been previously exhibited 
in the French Salon, ‘* Dakota,” by Guether, is 
creditable as an effort to represent a purely 
American subject.—It is a great prairie, with 
nineteenth century plows breaking it up, and 
the sense of bigness and fine, clear atmosphere 
is remarkable. The other pictures are many of 
them excellent ; but there are none that demand 
special or critical notice, 


aa . 

It is a perfectly well-known fact that, dur- 
ing the French Revolution, many of the works 
of Rubens in the hands of the French nobility 
were sent to this country, either by their own- 
ers, to get them toa place of safety, or by thieves, 
to get them to an easy market. One of these 
pictures—it is supposed so at least by the own- 
ers—has recently been found in Rochester, N. 
Y., in the cellar of a junk dealer, It has been 
brought to New York, where experts are some- 
what divided as to its authenticity—the prepon- 
derance of opinion leaning to the fact that it is 
by the great Fiemish master. It is a mythologi- 
cal subject, representing Ariadne, Bacchus and 
the Muses, with a very Rubenesque cupid. 


.-Detroit is much agitated in art matters 
just now, and an art institution is projected; 
bus as to whether it shall be an art museum or 
an art school isa matter of considerable dis- 
cussion. Why not both? Detroit is rich enough 
and enterprising enough to have everything 
that is desirable as a means of art culture. 


Biblical Research, 


Now that the discussions resulting irom the 
publication of the Revised Version of the Old 
Testument are going to the bottom of things 
and turnivg on the reproduction of the most 
ancient and authentic text possible, it is in 
place to draw attention to every available help 
at our disposal to reeonstruct such a text, which 
may be more correct at places than is the tradi- 
tional Massoretic. As matters now stund, the 
principal aids will continue to be the Septuagint 
and the Peshitto, and the energy of scholars 
should, in the first instance, be directed toward 
securing the best possible texts of these ver- 
sions, and then learning how much these will 
offer for the Hebrew. But, besides, these chief 
aids, there are others subsidiary and auxili- 
ary, but nevertheless important, especially for 
certain passages. Some of these secondary aids 
are frequently mentioned, spch as the citations 
made by the fathers. As yet little or no atten- 
tion has been drawn to an older and in 
some respects more thankful field than the last 
mentioned. We refer to the rich apocalyptic 
literature of the Jews, written just before 
and soon after the advent of Christ. All 
these boks are based, in spirit and letter, upon 
the Old Testament, and are filled to overflowing 
with citations from, and references. direct and 











indirect, to the sacred volume; and a close 
study of these literary relics will contribute 
more than a mere mite to the solution of the 
great problem that now will engage English bib- 
lical scholarship. For one of these books the 
good work has already been done, and this by 
a hand that has no superior for this special 
book. Professor Dillmann, of Berlin, has pub- 
lished, in the March number of the Sitzungs- 
bericht der Kénigl. Akademie der Wissenschaf- 
ten zu Berlin for 1888, pp, 324-826, a new colla- 
tion between the Hebrew text of Gen. i, to Ex. 
xii, and the readings that are found in the Ethi- 
opic Book of Jubilees. He starts out with the 
statement that, in the three or four centuries be- 
tween the LXX and Aquila, we have no means to 
control the condition of the Hebrew text in this 
period. The Book of Juhilees, which is a Mid- 
rashic reproduction of the chapters mentioned, 
was written, according to the agreement of all 
scholars, before the close of the first Christian 
century, or even before the destruction of the 
second temple, as is clamed by Réusch, who has 
studied this book as has no other man (cf. his 
“Das Buch der Jubilien, oder die Kleine 
Genesis,” Leipzig, 1874). A book of such 
a character, and written at such a time, will nat- 
urally offer material for Old Testament textual 
criticism. Dellmann finds that the author of 
the book had before him a Hebrew text, but one 
that differed in many respects from the Masso- 
retic, and that the text was later changed some- 
what, in order to accommodate it to the Septua- 
gint. One of his results, e.g., is that the chro- 
nological system of the Book of Jubilees, which 
agrees with that of the Book of Enoch and of 
Fourth Ezra, is older and more correct than 
that of the Massoretes. (Cf. his commentary 
on Genesis, 2 Ed., p. 105 ff., and the article here 
referred to pp. 337—339.) Just how many of 
Dillmann’s conclusions are correct would, of 
course, again be the subject for further discus- 
sion ; but his examination of the Book of Jubi- 
lees shows where and how to look for further 
help in these fundamental] discussions now being 
carried on, And what he has done for the book 
can and ought to be done for the other literary 
productions of that day and date, Next in im- 
portance will probably be the Book of Enoch, 
the date of whose composition is reasonably 
fixed, the oldest and largest portion going back 
to the days of Judas Maccabeus. (Cf. Schodde, 
‘‘The Book of Enoch,” tranalated, Andover, 
1882, p. 41 sq.) The authors of the various por- 
tions of this book move and have their being in 
Old Testament language and thought; and Dill- 
man has just made enough use of it in his arti- 
cle to show what a rigid examination can bring 
forth. The greatest trouble in the use of the 
Sibylline Books for the purpose mentioned is 
the fact that the date of the different portions is 
so unsettled ; and then the contents themselves 
ure not so rich in Old Testament references. 
Better in this respect are the Psalms of Solo- 
mon, written before the birth of Christ (cf. 
Sehiirer, ‘WN. T. Zeitgeschichte,” p. 140 sq.), and 
especially valuable for their constant reference to 
the Messianic passages, especially those that speak 
of the majesty of the coming king and Lord. 
The Fourth Book of Ezra is larger, but is also 
much later in date, being even younger than the 
Book of Jubilees. The Apocalypes of Baruch, 
the Assumptio Mosis, and the ascension of 
Isaiah are all smaller in compass than those al- 
ready mentioned, but all are worth an examina- 
tion for the object mentioned. If the work of 
fixing the oldest possible text for the Hebrew 
Bible is to be done at all, let it be thoroughly 
done, with all the helps at our command. 


..In the Oxford Studia Biblica, No. VI, of 
the present year, Prof. W. Sanday discusses, 
with much care and acumen, the text of the 
“ Codex Rossanensis,” the purple vellum manu- 
script, with gold and silver letters, that was 
discovered by Von Gebhardt and Harnack in 
the cathedral library of Rossano in Calabria. 
Dr. Sanday presents the peculiarities of the 
codex in such a way as to be understood by the 
average beginner in the study of the New Testa- 
ment text, presenting little that is absolutely 
new, but conveniently charac erizing and de- 
fining the place and value of this codex among 
uncials. The material for the argument already 
existed in the notes of Von Gebhardt ; and this 
essay is chiefly valuable as an index of prog- 
ress in England, and as a sample of the 
works which can spread the light there now 
without involving any suspicion of the author’s 
heresy. Those who have been either vexed or 
charmed at Dean Burgon’s obstructionism will 
appreciate the following paragraph : 


be Gunpestetnes, ¥ eae, we should im. y that the 
‘Codex Rossanensis’ was just such a MS. as would 
delight the anes of the Dean of Chichester. In eo 
mal t supplies the oldest extant uncial 
reading. In the great 
majority ‘otes steadily on the 
same side, It shares, to a very slight extent, “in the 
heresies of 8 B. It is found in = Jone wee with 
the mass of later ts and 

Itis nt of Origenian or Eusebian mutilation.” 
The closes with some pointed 

text, as 
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School and College, 


THE subjects for the Woodford orations in 
Cornell University have been announced. They 
are as follows: (1.) “‘Victor Hugo’s Title to 
Permanent Fame” ; (2.) “‘The Medieval Dun- 
geon and the Modern Reformatory as Types of 
Civilization” ; (3.) ‘‘Emerson as the Represen- 
tative of American Political Ideas”; (4.) ‘“‘The 
Cohesive Forces in American Nationality” ; (5.) 
** Raymond Lully and Eliot, the Apostle of the 
Indians” ; (6.) “Fear is the Herald of all Revo- 
lutions” ; (7.) “ Public Office as a Public Trust” ; 
(8.) ‘*New England’s Chaucer, Hawthorne” ; 
(9.) “* Phe Influence of Daniel Webster as an 
Interpreter of the Constitution”; (10.) ‘The 
Oresteia of Aschylus and the Macbeth of Shake- 
speare as Embodiments of the Idea of Retribu- 
tive Justice”; (11.) **The Demoralization of 
the National Conscience in the Spoils System” ; 
(12 ) **The Influence of Populous Centers on 
Opinions”; (13.) “ Benjamin Franklin as a 
Statesman.” The inauguration of President 
Adams takes place to-day. 


.-The scientific department of the free 
night schools of the Cooper Union was opened 
on the night of Nov. 2d, with about 350 scholars, 
Most of the scholars were young men from 
eighteen to twenty-two years of age. There 
were perhaps half a dozen girls. Ex-Mayor Ed- 
ward Cooper made a short address of welcome. 
The regular course of study in the scientific de- 
partment requires five terms for its completion ; 
and to those who successfully complete it, the 
Cooper medal and diploma are awarded. Appli- 
cants for admission to the first year’s course 
must pass an examination in arithmetic. The 
first year’s course includes algebra, geometry, 
natural philosophy, and elementary chemistry. 


-.»-The Board of Trustees of the Catholic 
University met at the arch-episcopal residence 
in Baltimore, on November 11th. The Arch- 
bishops present were : James Gibbons, of Balti- 
more ; J. J. Williams, of Boston; P. J. Ryan, of 
Philadelphia, and M. A. Corrigan, of New York. 
Bishops Ireland, of St. Paul; Keane, of Rich- 
mond; Spalding, of Peoria, and Marty, of Da- 
kota, were authorized to visit the various dio- 
ceses to collect funds for the University. They 
agreed to raise $700,000 in this manner, which, 
with Miss Caldwell’sdonation of #300,000, will 
give the University $1,000,000 to start with. 
The Archbishop of Boston has charge of the 
plans of the buildings to be erected. 


.-The reported misunderstanding between 
Dean Wayland, of the Yale Law School, and 
President Porter, concerning the granting of a 
degree to a young lady law student there from 
Michigan, was denied by President Porter, who 
added: ‘It has been decided that by the stat- 
utes of the institution no lady can become a 
candidate for a degree, but no action has been 
taken to prevent them from attending recita- 
tions. As only candidates for a degree appear 
in the annual catalogue, the young lady of the 
school, who is the first to enter Yale, will have 
to be content with reciting with her class with- 
out being officially recognized by the officers of 
the college.” 


....November 2d was, according to custom, 
matriculation day at the General Theological 
Seminary, this city. The number of students 
admitted was thirty-two. The matriculation 
services took place in the seminary chapel, the 
students attending in a body, together with a 
large number of clergymen and laymen. The 
sermon was preached by the Bishop of Albany, 
taking matriculation for his subject. Addresses 
were also made by the Bishops of Northern New 
Jersey, Florida, and the Rev. Charles H. 
Hall. It is hoped to have the walls erected, and 
the deanery shut in by Winter, the work to be 
completed the following year. 


..A. T. Baird, Treasurer of the Washing- 
ton and Jefferson College, at Washington, 
Penn., has received a draft from tue executors 
of the late Dr. C. C. Beatty, of Steubenville, 
O., for $30,306.75, being the amount realized 
from the sale of 430 shares of Cleveland and 
Pittsburgh Railroad stock bequeathed by Dr. 
Beatty to endow the memorial chair of Latin. 
Thissum, added to the former amounts given to 
the institution by the deceased gentleman dur- 
ing his lifetime, makes $105,306.75. 


+---The University of Cincinnati has been 
damaged by fire to the extent of about $25,000. 
The university is better known as the McMick- 
en University, fram its founder, Charles Mc- 
Micken. The total amount of Mr. McMicken’s 
bequest was $507,000, and the total value of 
the university property, including the observa- 
tory at Mt. Lookout, is now estimated at $651, 
$91.87. It is supported by the income of its en- 
dowments and by an annual city levy of one- 
tenth of a mill. 


....The death is announced, at Weisbaden, of 
Professor Jonkbloet, the historian of Dutch 
hterature. He was for some years professor at , 
the Academy of Deventer and the University of 
Leyden. He devoted himself, in his latter — 
days, entirely to the study of Low German lit” 3 
erature. “a 
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Science. 


Ar the Ann Arbor meeting of the American 
Association fur the Advancement of Science, 
Professor Riley read a paper on the song-notes 
of the periodical cicada. The general noise, on 
approaching the infested woods, is ® ne noe 
between that of a distant threshing machine an 
a distant frog-pond. That which they make 
when disturbed mimics a nest of young snakes 
or young birds under similar circumstances—a 
sort of scream. They can also produce @ chirp 
somewhat like that of a cricket, and a very loud, 
shrill screech, prolonged for fifteen or twenty 
seconds, and gradually increasing in force, and 
then decreasing. There are three prevalent 
noises which, in their blending, go to make the 
general noise described above. These are: 

+“ First: That ordinarily known as a Phar-r-r-r-aoh 
no‘e, This is the note most often heard during 
the early maturity of the males, and especially from 
isolated males or from limited numbers. It 1s vari- 
able in pitch and volume, according to the condl- 
tion just mentionsd as generally affecting insect 
melodists, Its duration averages from two to three 
seconds ; and the aoh termination is a rather mourn- 
ful lowermg of the general pitch, and is also 
somewhat variable in pitch, distinctness, and dura- 
tion. In a very clear atmosphere, and at certain 
distances, an individual note has often recalled that 
made at a distance by the whistling -f a rapid train 
passing under a short tunnel. But when heard in 
sufticient proximity, the rolling nature of the note 
will undoubtedly remind most persons more of the 
oroaking of certain frogs than of anything else. I 

have heard it go soft and low and 80 void of the 
aoh termination that it was the counterpart of that 
made by Oceanthus Latipennis (Riley) late in Autumn 
and wnen shortened from age and debility of the 
stridulator. 

* Second. The loudest note and the one which is 
undoubtedly most identified with the species in the 
popular mind, is what may be called the ‘screech.’ 
This is the note described by Fitch as * represented 
by the letters tsh-e-e-H-E-K-E-E-e-on, uttered con- 
tinuously, and prolonged to a quarter or half a min- 
ute in length, loud and piercing in the ear, and its 
termination gradually lowered til] the sound ex- 
pires.’ Dr. Fitch errs as to the Jength of its dura- 
tion, and I have also erred in the same direction, un- 
less indeed there is a still greater range than my 
subsequent observations would indicate. 

“Third, There is what may be called the inter- 
mittent, chirping sound, which consists of a series of 
fifteen to thirty, but usually about twenty-two, sharp 
notes sometimes dcuble, lasting in the aggregate 
about five seconds, ‘This sound is so much like that 
produced by the barn or chimney swallow (Hirundo 
erythrogastra) that a description of one would an- 
swer fairly well for both, It resembles also, though 
clearer and of higher pitch, the note of Microcentrus 
réetinervis (Burne) which I have likened to the slow 
turning of a child’s wooden rattle, highly pitched, 

* The above notes are, so far as 1 have observed, 
of higher pitch, though of less volume in the 
smaller cassinii form. 

“The other notes—viz., that made when the insect 

ie disturbed, and a not infrequent short cry that 
may be likened to that of a chick, are comparatively 
unimportant; but no one could do justice to the 
notes of this insect witnout describing the three pr- 
cullar sounds whicn I have attempted to describe 
above, and which are commingled in the woods 
where the species is at all common, though the un- 
dulatory screech is by far the most intense, and 
most likely to be remembered,” 
The paper concluded'with a description of the 
mechanism by which these various notes are 
produced, and after referring to the elaborate 
works on this mechanism of Reaumur, Rosel, 
Solier, Landois, and others, agrees with the 
earlier authors in considering the notes stridu- 
latory rather than vocal. Riley finds that Lan™ 
dois, one of the last writers, who reversed the 
previous conclusions, and asserted the notes to 
be vocal and due to the metathoracic spira- 
cles, was essentially wrong. The noise produced 
is not made as iu the buzzing Diptera, as Lan- 
dois concluded ; for, while the air passages act 
their part in modulating the vibrations, the 
source of the noise is found to be in the parch- 
ment-like and ribbed drums, a portion of which 
is made to vibrate with great rapidity by the 
s:rong V-shaped muscles located in the abdo- 
men, and which have great muscular power, so 
that, even after separation from the insect, 
when preseed with a point held in the hand, 
they produce such intense vibration that it may 
be likened to a galvanic shock. 





-...Some discussion has recently occurred 
on the uses of spines to plants. They have 
been taken as purely protective—ag a sort of 
police guard to keep unruly animals at & respect- 
ful distance. A recent writer, without dis- 
puting that this may be a purpose, contends 
that it cannot be the only Purpose, as there are 
numerous spiny plants in hot deserts where 
there are no animals to be enemies, and names 
the cactus as particularly illustrative of this 
point. Some very thorny kinds are found in 
regions so hot and dry that a lizard might be 
roasted if it attempted to live where they grow 
He then shows how much the full force of the 
sun is broken by even an awning of fish-netting 
over plants; and, further, that even cactuses 
grow well under culture in partially shady 


places, From all this, it is argued that, besides 
‘Protection from enemies, spines in a cactus 


serve to protect the plant from a too ardent 


affection of the sun. 





Hersonalities, 


Wuen President Garfield was a young 
man, once on a time he was invited to a coun- 
try party; but, on the very day 1t was to take 
place, he split at the knee one leg of his trous- 
ers. He had but one pair, and no money to buy 
another. Garfield was bitterly disappointed. 
“You go to bed,” said his hostess, “ and let me 
see what I can do.” The teacher obeyed, and in 
an hour received hia trousers so neatly darned 
that it was impossible to find where they had 
been broken. He thanked her so earnestly that 
the good woman cried out: “Never mind, Mr, 
Garfield! When you're a great man in the Ohio 
legislature, nobody’ll ask how many pairs of 
trousers you had when you taught up here in 
the Reserve!” Probably nobody did. 


..-.Enthusiastic Jacobites and Scotchmen 
should visit Sir Noel Paton’s (the Queen’s 
Scottish painter) collection of historical relics 
in his mansion of George Square, Edinburgh. 
He will show to such a scrap of the plaid worn 
by “Bonnie Prince Charlie” at Colloden, and 
various arms, etc., from that famous field; a 
Lochaber-ax from Bannockburn, a sword from 
Bothwell Brigg ; an ax once carried by William 
Wallace ; anda scrap of the sbrond and bit of 
bone from the skeleton of Kobert Bruce him- 
self; a ball-robe of Mary Stuart; John Knox's 
Commentary on Romans ; and a musket of Lord 
Lochiel. 


....We have all childish remembrances of 
Queen Bertha’s pleasant history and the story 
of her spinning and weaving. The charming 
old ‘Tower of Queen Bertha,” which has stood 
for nearly a thousand years at Moudon, has 
been examined by the architect of the Cantonal 
board of works, who reports that it must be at 
once restored, or lowered by several feet, as it 
threatens to fall, and is a source of danger to 
the neighboring houses. 


...-Daniel Simpson, the “‘ veteran drummer” 
of the War of 1812, is still living in Boston. 
Among the treasures of the Bostonian Society, is 
a drum carried by John Robbias, at the battle 
of Bunker Hill, and subsequently by Mr. Simp- 
son, who presented it to the above society. The 
drum is now suspended in the Old State House, 
and above it is a portrait of the venerable Mr. 
Simpson. 


...-Giovanni Lerra, an Italian patient, men- 
tioned by the eminent Dr. Mazotti as once under 
his treatment for a scorbutic disorder, became 
well, and then turned to hard drinking, which 
brought on the rare derangement medically 
called opistho poria, The man could only walk 
backwards for the rest of his life, and hada 
tendency to do everything he attempted back 
wards, 


.... James R, Randall, who wrote the famous 
War song, “My Maryland,” (when he was 
twenty-two) is about to publish his first collec- 
tionof poems. But it was not any more words 
than tune that made the old song so popular, 
and the melody was a Cossack song, quoted by 
Rubinstein in his orchestral fantasie, ‘ Les 
Nations.” , 


...-Monsignor Sogaro stated that General 
Gordon’s last words to him were: ‘ Do not for- 
get me in your prayers. Catholics and Protest- 
ants are but soldiers in different regiments of 
Christ’s army ; but it is the same army, and we 
are all marching together.” 


...-Baron Leon de Lenval, of Nice, has offered 
a prize of 3,000 francs for the best readily port- 
able instrument, constructed according to the 
principle of the microphone, for improvement 
of hearing in cases of partial deafness, 


....-Perhaps W. H. Vanderbilt is not the rich- 
est man in the world. The eminent banker Han 
Qua, of Canton, is said to pay taxes upon an es- 
tate of $450,000,000, and is estimated to be worth 
#1,400,000,000. 


....Mr, Andrew Carnegie’s proposal to the cus- 
todians of the National Wallace Monument, a‘ 
Stirling, Scotland, to present a marble buat of 
Burns to their Memorial Hall, has been grate- 
fully entertained. 


....Vietor Massd’s tomb is just completed in 
the Montmartre (Paris) Cemetery. It is a plain 
structure, with a hancsome granite urn, orna- 
mented with a lyre and palm branches. 


...-Queen Victoria has not passed a night in 
London for fifteen months, and in the depressed 
state of trade in the metropolis her absence ex- 
cites indignant comment. 


.++»Dr. Franz Liszt’s title is not Doctor of Mu- 
sic by Philosophy—given him long ago by Ké- 
nigsberg University. So far as we know, he is 
not a musical doctor. 


..-+‘* Adirondack” Murray has recommenced 
lecturing—in Vermont and upper New England, 
at present, 

----Mr, John B. Gough is severely attacked 
with neuralgia again. 


.-..Professor Proctor is quite recovered in 
health. 








Pebbles, 


...-Auctioneers have a nod way of receiving 
bids. 





....An anomaly—Baked dog is sometimes an 
Indian meal. 


.... There is a great deal of Balkan among the 
war-horees in the East. 


& 
.»..The barrel, although not generally known 
asa ical instr t, is nearly all staves and 
chimes. 





....The Czar of all the Russias eats only one 
meal a day ; and another curious fact is that he 
always helps the dog first. 


....An English paper reports that, during re- 
cent explorations at Nineveb, a petrified um 
brella was found in one of the temples, Near 
by was the petrified man, who was just about to 
make off with it. 


....Things one would rather have left un- 
said, Deaf Old Gentleman: ‘The conversation 
seems very amusing, my dear. What is it all 
about?” Hostess (fortiseimo): ‘‘ When they say 
anything worth repeating, Grandpa, I'll tell 
you.” 


....“‘Jim,” said an honest coal-dealer to one 
of his drivers: ‘‘ Jim, make that ton of coal two 
hundred pounds short. It is for a poor, delicate 
widow, and as she will have to carry all of it up 
two flights of stairs, I don’t want her to overtax 
her strength.” 


....He: “I beg your pardon, but—er—I did 
not quite catch the name.” She: ‘ Mise Fitz 
Montmorency.” He; ‘ Thanks, thanks! What 
a pretty name! and so uncommon!” She 
(haughtily): “Did you think I was calkd 
Jones?” He (feebly): A—pardon—but—er—my 
name is Jones.” 


.... Mrs. de Crossus Ryan (who has just re- 
turned from her first visit to Europe, to the 
horror of her daughter, whom she has brought 
back from a convent in Paris): ‘* Well, I en- 
joyed as much as anything else there the stat- 
ury, and of all of them give me the Apoller 
Belladonna and the Dying Gladiolus.” 


...“* Desirable! Saxon passenger (on High- 
yand coach): ‘Of course you're well acquainted 
with the country round about here. Do you 
know ‘Glen Accron?’” Driver: ‘“ Aye, weel.” 
Saxon passenger (who had just bought the 
estate): ‘* What sort of a place is it?” Driver: 
**Weel, if yesaw the Deil tethered on’t, ye’d 
just say, ‘ Puir brute.’” 


....Yes, pensive Fleurette, this is precisely 
the time of the year when the wood-engraver 
goes forth into the chilly forest to hew the trees 
for Winter use. This is where be gets that pe- 
culiar wildness and freedom of stroke that 
causes him to gouge out a portrait in such style 
that it seems to represent a person that has been 
clubbed, kicked, beaten, and dipped head fore- 
most into boiling oil. 


....A gentleman who was habitually guilty 
of liberties with the Queen’s English, was re- 
turned as a member for a colonial parliament, 
Delighted with the importance of his new posi- 
tion, he rose, on the first chance that offered, to 
make his maiden speech, ‘'Gentlemen,” he 
said, by way of introduction, “what ‘ave we 
before the ‘ouse to night?” ‘I think we have 
‘h’ before ’ouse, gentlemen,” was the prompt 
reply of a member of the Opposition. 

....A Mule having received a nice present, 
hid it carefully away in a hollow tree. ‘ Why 
did you hide your present?” asked one of the 
animals, ‘Because I intend to keep it for my 
children.” ‘‘But suppose you should have no 
children?” ‘Then it will do just as well for my 
grandchildren,” replied the Mule, with a poetic 
expression of paternal tenderness. Moral: 
This Fable teaches that a man’s foresight may be 
so far-reaching as to sag inthe middie and get 
blunt at the business end, 


.--.This story is told of a party taking a late 
eupper. For dessert they had oranges, and there 
were just thirteen for twelve persons. The disa 
was passed around, and each party took an 
orange, leaving one on the plate. When the 
plate, with the remaining orange, was passed, 
everybody looked at it covetously, but 
simply said: ‘‘No, I thank you.” A sudden 
gust of wind blew out the lamp, and in the dark- 
ness six gentlemen and six ladies shook hands 
right on the coveted orange. 


...-An old lady read a paragraph in some one 
of the papers, the other day, describing how a 
grindstone burst in a saw-mill, and killed four 
men, She happened to remember that there was 
asmall grindstone down in her cellar, leaning 
against the wall. So she went out and got an 
accident insurance policy, and then, summon- 
ing her servant, and holding a pie-board in 
front of her face, so that, if the thing exploded, 
her face would not be injured, had the stone 
taken into the road, where twenty-four pails of 
water were thrown over it, and a stick wae stuck 
in the hole, bearing s placard marked “‘ Dan- 
gerous.” She says it is a mercy the whole house 
was not blown to pieces by the thing before this. 
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BALDWIN, Gzorae O©., D.D., First ch., Troy, 
. Y., resigns. 

BOWMAN, G., Newfield, N. J., resigns 

BUDDINGTON, O. G., Florence, accepts call to 
Wilmington, N. J. ; 

DUNN, A. T., Dorchester, Mass., accepts call to 
Free Street ch., Portland, Me, 

ENRY, Fosrer, Cavendish, Vt., accepte call to 

Hinsdale, N. H. . . 

JAMES, W., Key East, N. J., accepts call to Elk- 

le, Penn. 

LESTER, G. H., Winthrop, acc call to Had- 
dam, Conn: a eps 

NELSON, 8. Grrrorp, Hoboken, N, J, called to 
Trinity ch., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

PUTNAM, A. H., Racine, Wis., resigns; called 
to Fort Edward, N.Y. 

RAY, J. L., Germantown, Penn., called to 
Mount Auburn, Cincinnati, 0, 

RHODES, W. ©. P., Greensville, O., called to 
Marcy Avenue ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

WATKINS, F. L., Second ch., Auburn, N, Y,, 
accepts call to Davenport, Ia, 

WILLIAMS, ©. F., Harrisburg, accepts call te 
Spring Garden ch., Philade)phia, Penn. 





OONGREGATIONAL, 
ANDERSON, Asner, Reformed ch., Passaic, 
J., accepts call to Bristol, Conn. 
maa, z H., Clinton, Conn., called to Frank- 
vp, N. B, 
a |, Wi.u1aM, Hartland, called to Alamo, 
ich, 
BROWN, Oxiver, Drury College, called to River- 
dale, Mo. 
CLOAVELARD, J. B., Granby, called to Oxford, 
onn, 
CRANE, J. F., accepts call to Horton's Bay and 
Hayes, Mich, 
CURTIS, G. A., Willsboro, N. Y., resigns, 
DEAN, W.N. T., Orange, Mass,, resigns. 
DICKINSON, Cuaruxs H., Yaie Sem., called to 
Wallingitord, Conn. 
GARDNER, T, Y., Mudson, O., resigns, 
GEROULD, 8. L,, Goffstown, N. H., resigns, 
HARE, J. M., Rochester Theo, Sem., accepts 
call to supply for a year at Henrietta, N. Y. 
HOPKINS, Henny, Kansas City, Mo., called to 
Norih Adams, Mags. 
HOYT, H. L., accepts call to Saugerties, N. Y. 
HULL, J. H., Ashtabula Harbor, called to 
Lyme, O, 
HUNTER, Puxasant, Palmer, called to Newton- 
ville, Mavs, 
LAMB, Geo. C., Marshalltown, Ia., resigns, 


LILLIE, J. B., Ontario, called to First ch., 
Manistee, Mich, F 


LORING, H, A., Oakham, Mass., resigns, 


LYON, J. M., Alpena, accepts call to Metamora, 
Mich., for one year. 


MICHAEL, Groror, Alfred, Me., called to Park 

ch., Greeley, Col. 

MORSE, E. P., Union Seminary, accepts call to 
E. Rockaway, L, I, 

a T. T., accepts call to United ch., 


NEWCOMB, A. 8., Pattersonville, Ia,, resigns, 


SMITH, H. H., Bradley and Hopkins, Mich., re- 
signs. 


SMITH, R. J., North Fairfield, O., resigns, 
LUTHERAN, 

ACKER, H., Newton, removes to Annelly, Har- 
vey Co,, Kan, 

RUTHRAUFF, J. M., Circleville, 0., accepts 
call to Dixon, Il, 

GOTWALD, L. A., D.D., York, Penn., accepts 
call to Springfield, O. 


HOFFMAN, E, 8., Middleburgh, N. Y., removes 
to Mount Morris, Ill. 


SMEDLEY, I. 8., Sandyville, removes to Wash- 
ingtonville, 6 
PRESBYTERIAN, 


ALEXANDER, J. M., Washington, Pern., re- 
_ to Allahabad, Northwest Province, 
ndia. 


CLARK, E. P., accepte call to Homer, Mich. 


DAWSON, J. P., Chattanooga, removes to Har- 
rodsburg, Ky. . 


GAMBLE, 8. L., accepts call to Pekin, Ill, 

HUNTER, Tuxo., removes to Litchfield, Kan, 

LEANDER, Jouy, Williamsburg, N. Y., died 
recently. 

MAGILL, H., removes to Council Grove, Kan, 

QUICK, C. P., Concord, Mich., resigns, 

RU MER, Henny, removes to Parkersburg, W. Va, 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 

CARY, C. A., Lexingion, Mich., removes to 
Mandarin, Fila. 

De CORMIS, Louis, address, 463 Franklin Ave., 

_ Brooklyn, N. Y. 
DEGEN, Geonar F., accepts tion of Dean of 
Trivity Cathedral, Little k, Ark, 


ENOS, E. A., elected rector of St. John’s ch., 
Bridgeport, Conn 


GESNER, A. H., address, No. 22 E. i8iet St., 


New York. 
GLAZEBROOK, O71s A., geconts rectorship of 
St. John’s ch., Elizabeth, N. J. 
MEL, E. T., Beatrice, accepts rectorship of 
Pe rtens ch, Oeeambeny toe 
MILLSPAUGH, Franx R., Dean of the Cathe- 
dral, Omaha, Neb., resigns. 
MILFORD, J. M., Christ's ch., Troy, N. Y., re- 
gens. 


PECK, T. M., elected rector of St. John’s ch, 

Huntington, Long island, N, Y, f 
AN, J. B., address St. Peter's 

PITM. i Regtory, 


SANFORD, D. ‘., Watertown. Wis., resigns, 
WEBB, W. W., Middletown, Conn., ; 


“ 





HITNEY, G. charge of 
. aveen, Amboy, Ie : 
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Old and Young. 


CONTENT. 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 





Or all the riches great 

Which men accumulate, 

Or gold, or jewels rere, 

Or acres broad and fair, 

One treasure far surpasses 

The heap which greed amasses ; 
Surest our needa to meet, 

And make our life complete, 
Safer than bonds or rent-— 

The gem they call Content. 


If that be in his keep, 

A man may dreamless sleep, 
Quiet his days and nights; . 
No care bis soul affrights ; 

No worriment perplexes ; 

No vain ambition vexes ; 

Who drops or holds the crown, 
Which side is up or down, 

Is scarcely an event, 

And mars not his Content. 


The peat-hut on the shore 

Of rocky Labrador, 

Or cabin rude, which stands 
Upon ihe bottom lands 
Somewhere in Western valleys — 
In either is a palace , 
Fair-built and furnished well ; 
And, should he in it dwell, 

It glows magnificent, 

Gilded by his Content, 


They do not vex his eye, 

The rich who pass him by; 
‘Their coaches past him roll, 
But trouble not bis soul ; 

Not bis the loud complaint is 
That others feed on dainties, 
While on his board are spread 
His frugal cheese and bread ; 
For fate to bim has sent 

Its richest sauce, Content. 


Ab! happy is bis lot 
Who others envies not, 
Who never is opprest 
By longing or unrest; 
But, still bis duty doing, 
His even way pursuing, 
. Bears patiently what load 
Is his upon the road, 
And, aiter life well-spent, 
Meets death with calm Content, 
Newanrk, N. J. 
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JUST HIS WAY. 


BY GRACE DENIO LITOHFIELD, 








Yes, I have been a nurse eleven years; 
ever since Father died and we made the 
discovery that it takes more than hunger to 
bring bread in at the door, and that a purse 
with none to fill it is as a bucket at an 
empty well. lt is wonderful how Death 
opens the eyes of the living, when it closes 
the eyes of the lost. 

And so from the need of it, I took to 
nursing, till the love for it outgrew the 
need; and now for the life of me I could 
not give it up. It has become a sort of 
mission work to me, though I take wages 
as before. But it is the spirit in which one 
does it that gives all work its real conse- 
quence; and there’s as much room for self. 
sacrifice and devotion and disinterestedness 
in my field as in that of any clergyman, 
while my earnings are no more a personal 
reward for labor than are his. There is no 
soul so saintly but it may seek a recom- 
pense for toil, and no honest laborer in any 
branch but is ** worthy of his hire.” True, 
the birds sing to us for nothing; the flowers 
pour out their wealth around us, and die 
unrequited beneath our feet; the beasts of 
the field bow their heads mutely at our 
bidding, and do our service till they die, 
without question of remuneration or re- 
turn. But between man and man it is give 
and take, buy and sell, bargain and agree, 
the whole world over, and no shame to 
anyone. 

But I get a great deal out of my work 
besides the money that I live by and the 
gratitude or the ingtatitude of those that I 
serve. I stand with the physician behind 
the scenes~back of the deceiving glitter 
of the footlights. We know our actors by 
their real names—not by those the world 
calls them; and for us they play no réle 
and wear no disguises. It would make me 
& philosopher, had I but mind for it, ora 
cynic, had I lessheart. As it is, being only 
& common-place, matter-of-fact woman, it 
seis me to thinking, and there is the end of 





it. Sometimes, however, I long to speak 
up and show the world the rights of things, 
just as I deem it my duty to inform the 
family of a patient with what disease he 
suffers, if I read his symptoms better than 
they. But my cap and apron give me au- 
thority to speak in the latter case, while in 
the former they bind me to silence; for 
a nurse is accounted the better the 
less she mé@adies with matters outside 
the sick-room. Strangely enough people 
seem to think it argues greater skill in any 
department if one is unskilled in all the 
others. A man who can only shoe a horse 
must be a good smith, they say. It would 
ruin a physician—as a physician—did he 
dare excel in anything besides physics. I 
keep my thoughts to myself, therefore; and 
perhaps, after all, I hear the farther for not 
deafening my ears with my own talking. 
It is certainly a remarkable lite that I 
lead. I live so near to other people’s lives 
that I see all the machinery of them; 
and many’s the time I find the wheels so 
rusty and so past doctoring that I wonder 
why the Almighty doesn’t put a stop to 
them altogether. But a greater wonder 
than that is when one comes across a really 
good and holy man, who out of his very 


. tus 4 
kindness and loveliness of spirit does more 


harm all his life long than were he a 
branded sinner. At least, judging him at 
first sight, one would say that he erred 
wholly from  tender-heartedness, and 
so hold him acquitted. But I, who 
have cone tuo look at facts like people, 
stripped of their out-door garb, and pre- 
sented in bare, ungarnisbed reality, judge 
differently, and have no charity with a 
wrong, however neatly it cloaks itself. It 
is hard enough to be lenient with sinners 
at the best; but when the sinner is at heart 
a good map, and ought by rights to be a 
saint, why then it is harder still to forgive 
him his shortcomings; for, since he is so 
far good, he could easier be altogether 
good than another. Perhaps I judge over- 
harshly; but it is my province to call things 
out and out by their names, and for me 
there are ro genteel equivalents. 

So, whenever people speak in my hear- 
ing of the Rev. Mr. Dunraven, and praise 
his exceeding sweetness and holiness of 
character, his unblemished life, his St. 
John face, his gentle ways, his perfect pu- 
rity of heart, his charitableness that can 
think no evil and brook no severity, I long 
to stand up andcry outto them: Beware! 
All that they say of him is strictly true. 
There is, perbaps, not a lovelicr man liv- 
ing. It would be hard to lay one’s finger 
on a fault in him. He would sooner cut 
off his hand than doa wrong deed; sooner 
go dumb forever than say a false word; 
sooner die than deceive a single soul that 
trusted In him. And yet—oh! the woe 
that he has wrought with his gentleness, 
and his tendetness, and his world-wide love 
for his fellow-beings! An excess of any- 
thing is always a vice, even be it an excess 
of virtue. He has not learned that yet. 

I first saw him some years ago, when I 
was called in tonurse a member of his par- 
ish, a sweet little girl of seventeen, pros- 
trated from over-study, whom he came to 
see almost as regularly as did the physician. 
It was his duty to visit the sick of his flock, 
and, had she been old and ugly, and in the 
pest-house to boot, I truly believe he would 
have been found none the legs faithfully at her 
bedside; and as he sat there, talking to her 
upon high and holy themes in that pecu- 
liarly winning voice of his, that seemed to 
derive its sweetness from religion, while 
imparting a new sweetness to it, I thought 
in my heart that here at last was ‘an Is- 
Taelite, indeed, in whom there was no 
guile.” And Jessie idolized him. Poor 
child. It was not long before her sorry little 
secret fell into my keeping, together with 
his picture, which slipped, one night, from 
its hiding-place under her pillow, when I 
bent over her to give her my ‘' dream-kiss,” 
as she called it. Thad known ber buta 
week, yet already I stood nigher her 
confidence than the friends of her lifetime. 
That is one of the dangerous privileges of 
my profession; for it is always on peo- 
ple’s weak sides that their secrets escape 
them. And who stands nearer their weak- 
nesses than the nurse? I had considered 
Jessie a mere child till then, she looked so 
young, with her wide, brown eyes and short, 
tangled curls. And certainly seventeen is 





not old. But it was a woman’s blush that 
suddenly overswept her pale face, and a 
woman’s heart that cried out in shame at 
my discovery, as she caught back the por- 
trait from my hands. It was no child-love 
that Mr. Dunraven was playing with. 

“Oh! tell me,” she whispered later, 
clinging to me closer in the relief of having 
some one to whom to speak, ‘‘ do you think 
he loves me, too? Not just because I be- 
long to his church, and because I am weak 
and little, but as—asI love him? Oh! I 
don’t know whether he does or not. Can’t 
you tell me, Nurse?” 

‘*Nay, child; I can’t tell you that,” I 
said, patting her soft young cheek. ‘‘1 
can’t lay a finger on his mind’s pulse. But, 
if he does, he will tell you so himself.” 

“He thinks I am only a child, you 
know,” murmured my darling, hiding her 
bonnie face against my breast. ‘‘And he 
is so much older than I am; he is thirty- 
eight, and he says he is not a young man 
any more, now that his hair is gray; and 
he calls all us girls by our Christian names ; 
but, somehow, it sounds so different when 
he says Jessie, from the way that any one 
else says it; and—don’t you know?—when 
he goes, he stoops down and puts his arm 
around me, and kisses me on the forehead, 
and—O Nurse, would he, would he, if he did 
not love me?” 

Ah! poor child! How could 1 tell? 
What hospital lore teaches the signs and 
symptoms of love? But for her sake, 1 
watched him narrowly when he came; and 
as | watched him and heard him talk, I all 
but loved him, too, for his beautiful face 
and his holy heart. It seemed as if the an- 
gels themselves might have learned good- 
ness from his words; and the child hung on 
them like one entranced. How could he 
fail to see his power over her? There was 
nothing she would not do at his bidding, 
and many a time when she proved child- 
ishly refractory to some command of the 
physician’s, Mr. Dunraven would subdue 
her to instant obedience, simply by bend- 
ing close over her in that tender way he 
had, and saying softly: ‘* Jessie, dear, won’t 
you do it for me?” 

He came in rather unexpectedly, one 
day, unannounced as usual. He was only 
a physician, too, he said. Why should he 
trouble the maids with unnecessary stair- 
running, to herald his coming like that of a 
rare and honored guest? 

Jessie felt a little better that afternoon, 
and was insisting that I should give her one 
of her forbidden study-books. I was re- 
monstrating with her when he came in. 

‘*But I want it! I want it!” she cried, 
with all the petulunce of a spoiled child. 
**{ will have it, Nurse! I must have it!” 

Mr. Dunraven came quietly up, and took 
her two little willful, outstretched hands in 
his. 

‘* What is it my little Jessie must have?” 
he asked, with his caressing smile. 


The child’s face instanuy softened and 
brightened as if the full sunshine had 
flashed upon it. She let herself fall back 
upon the pillows. 

‘*Al!” she exclaimed, with a little low 
cry of surprised delight. ‘* Nothing now. 
Nothing. 1 want nothing when I have 
you.” 

‘You shall always have me when you 
want me. I should be only too glad to 
fill all your needs,” he answered, smiling 
steadily down at her, and gently stroking 
back the soft rings of hair from her fore- 
head, She flushed delicately under his 
touch, and, resenting it for her, I gavea 
half grunt of displeasure. Mr. Dunraven 
heard it (he had marvelously quick ears), 
and turned toward me, still holding Jes- 
sie’s hands. 

‘What is it, Nurse?” he inquired, his 
calm glance resting on me like a bene- 
diction. 

** Bhe is excited to-day, sir,” I replied 
unwillingly, evading his look. ‘She is 
best let alone, I think.” 

His eyes returned to Jessie’s face, and 
he drew his finger lightly down over her 
flushed cheek. 

“Yes, you are too rosy, to-day, my 
child,” he said gently. ‘I must leave you 
to rest. Nurse is always right. Yon and 
I must both obey her. Will you if I will, 
Jessie?” 

“Yes, yes,” she answered eagerly, “ al- 
ways I will do all that you ask.” 





A tender look stole about his mouth, as 
sweet and sensitive as a woman’s. 

‘*Then 1 ask you to get well, Jessie 
dear,” he murmured in the voice that 
made each word a prayer. ‘‘Get well for 
my sake, will you—for my sake, dear?” 

“I will,” she said solemnly, her long 
lashes glistening with two sudden tears. 

I looked at him furtively as he stood 
there, her slender hands still folded softly 
together in one of his, while his other 
lifted the loose curls on her forehead with 
a touch that was like a kiss. All his look, 
all his voice seemed full of tenderest love 
for her. One could have sworn that the 
world held orly Jessie for him. ‘‘ Ah! he 
does love her; he does!” my heart cried 
jubilantly. 

**Now, I must go, lest I tire you,” he 
said. ‘Only first let us pray God to make 
your promise good, and to bless the life 
that he is giving back to you.” 

He always prayed with her so before 
leaving her. The little room seemed to ex- 
pand into a cathedral as he knelt down by 
the bedside; and his holy words, his angel 
look, seemed to shut out all the world and 
callin Heaven itself. It was impossible 
for any but a good man to speak as he 
spoke when he prayed. All other things, 
even Jessie, were secondary then. He was 
actually in God’s presence as he prayed to 
him. I was indignant with myself that I 
could think of him as Jessie’s lover, or as 
anything but God’s priest at such a time; 
yet to a nurse no moment is so sacred but 
she may remember her patient in it, and I 
looked from him to Jessie. Her Jip was 
quivering; the two tears had rolled over 
and wet the pillow; her moist, shining 
eyes were fastened adoringly on his face. 
She dared love him even while he pray ed. 
A moment more and he had risen to his 
feet and was looking gently down at her. 
He was all hers again row. 

** Good-by, dear,” he said as he bent over 
her, bis beautiful face almost touching hers. 
‘* Remember you are to get well for my 
sake.” 

I stood not far off. I could not help see- 
ing his face; and noting the look on it, 
again my heart cried out exultantly; ‘‘He 
loves her!” I moved away instinctively; 
it seemed indelicate to watch him as 
he bent still lower and kissed her 
forehead, and I stepped out on the balcony 
under the pretense of watering a blossom- 
ing plant. He stood just inside the win- 
dow asl turned to re-enter, and held out 
his band to assist me over the sill as courte- 
ously as were I a duchess. I felt myself 
color slightly. We nurses, in our anom- 
aluus position between master and servant 
are not used to needless civilities; but, of 
course, I could not refuse to take his hand, 
and naturally, too, I glanced up at him. 
His look startled me somewhat. It was the 
same I had seen op his face as he looked 
at Jessie—a look asif I were the very only 
woman in all the world. He held my hand 
an instant longer than necessary, closing 
his over it lightly, in a soft, lingering pres- 
sure that seemed to mean more than even 
a stropger grasp. : 

** Good-by,” he said, his earnest dark 
eyes smiling down into mine. ‘‘ How can 
Ithank you for your faithful care of our 
dear Jessie? May God bless you for it.” 

And with that he left the room; and as 
the door closed bebind him, it was as if 
something heavenly had passed away. 

I did not know what to think. Why did 
he press my hand so tenderly, why thank 
me for doing what was unly my paid duty 
by the child, unless it was his love for her 
that exaggerated his sense of my serv- 
ices? Or could it be—well I am not old yet; 
and this was some years ago; and whether 
I am ill-looking or not, whoever knows me 
may judge; but of course I was far from 
fancying it was from any impression I had 
made upon him that his voice softened 
when be spoke to me. Either I was dear 
to him as Jessie’s nurse, or—~and my heart 
hardened at the thougbt—or it was just 
his fascinating way with all women; and 
this poor, innocent child, who worshiped 
the very ground he trod upon, was not & 
whit more precious to him than the rest. 
And how was | to tell? 

+ Nurse,” Jessie asked me, one day, ‘do 
you think he could look at me 80 if—if he 
didn’t love me?” 

“My dear,” I replied, ‘‘thete ate eyes 
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and eyes. Some tell out all that’s in the 
heart, straight and true as Gospel, and 
some go romancing, and some are like vel- 
vet curtains before a library door, that don’t 
let you know whether the shelves behind 
are empty or full; and the puzzle always is 
how to tell which is which. They look 
alike, and it’s easy making a mistake.” 

Jessie was silent a long time; but there 
was a happy little curve to her lips all the 
same.. It's casier to make a mistake than 
to think one has made it, 

‘‘ Nurse,” she said, at last, ‘“‘don’t you 
notice how his voice softens when he 
speaks to me? When he says ‘ Jessie, 
dear.’ O Nurse, even you must notice the 
music in it. !” 

“« My dear,” I replied, a little tartly, ‘I 
haven’t an ear for music, and perhaps that’s 
the reason J find it hard to distinguish 
whether a voice rings true or false. But 
there are voices and voices, just as there 
are eyes and eyes; and some are like birds’ 
songs—all music, with no words in them, 
though you listen all day.” 

* Jessie lay still again for awhile, with 

the smile deepening on her sweet lips. 

“Poets hear words even in bird-rongs,” 
she said gently, as if to herself; and then, 
with a faint rose. tinge creeping up into 
her cheeks, she turned and slipped her 
band in mine, 

‘Nurse, dear,” she murmured, lower 
yet, ‘‘ would he kiss me, do you think, un- 
less—I know he only kisses my forehead, 
and my forehead isn’t exactly me—my lips 
are me—but”-—~ 

‘* Perhaps, dear, he treats you as a child 
still,” I hazarded. ‘‘Seventeen seems 
young to thirty-eight, and he is sorry for 
you to be so ill. Perhaps it is that, dear.” 

** But l’m not a child,” interrupted Jes- 
sie, passionately. ‘* Why should he, and 
not other people, mistake me for one? Do 
you think lam used to being kissed by 
gentlemen? Do you think I would let any 
one else kiss me? It would be a liberty I 
should never forgive—an insult—from 
anybody else. But it is so different with 
him; don’t you see? He would never 
take any liberties. He is a clergyman. 
He knows what is wrong and what is right 
better than I. He is a clergyman, you see, 
Nurse, and so good!” 

Ah! there it was. He was a clergyman, 
and so good! And he presumed upon it to 
go farther than others might. Had he been 
a bad young lawyer, or a reprobate young 
artist, or only an ordinarilyjgood anything- 
else, the girl would have been on her guard 
against him. But his exceeding goodness 
and his sacred calling were her snare, She 
felt so safe with him, so sure he could not 
go too far, that she let him steal her very 
heart away, without an effort at remon- 
strance. 

And now did he love her or not? How 
I longed to put the question point blank to 
him as if in that lawful medical curiosity 
which justifies impertinences! He came 
very often to see her; but his visits seemed 
almost as purely professional as the phy- 
sician’s. Yet there was his manner, that 
indefinitely tender, affectionate way he 
had, as if, when he addressed her, she was 
the one only being in all his world. But, 
again, if he loved her, why should he not 
tell her so in words as well as actions? 
There was no possible obstacle in the way. 
He had no family to interfere, if, indeed, 
any one could have objected to my dear 
little girl; and as for her parents, they, in 
common with everyone else, were com. 
pletely bewitched with him. Why, then, 
should he not marry the child if he chose? 
I was altogether nonplused. 

‘* Jessie, dear heart,” I said, ‘* it’s beyond 
my skill to find out what he means or 
doesn’t mean. There is no making a diag- 
nosis of such a case. But if he loves you, 
he’ll surely tell you so when you get well. 
He couldn’t now, of course. Men don’t 
ask sick little girls to be their wives. So 
hurry to get strong, my dear, and don’t 
worry over it the while. Worry is the 
worst possible food for an invalid.” 

And Jessie lay back on her pillows, and 
smiled softly to herself. 

‘Well, to make a long story short, little 
Jessie eventually recovered, and I went 
back to the hospital from which I had been 
summoned to attend her, and for a long 
time heard nothing more of my darling. 

When the need is past the nurse is as easily 





tucked aside and forgotten as the medicine. 
But it was like laying down a novel at the 
end of the first volume. That’s the way of 
life. At every step one begins the first 
chapter of a new book, not knowing if one 
will be permitted to read more; or some- 
times, as often happens in a nurse’s life, 
one reads the end chepter first, and has to 
guess at what went before; for there’s no 
turning back the leaves. 

But I was not done yet with Jessie's 
story. One day a new nurse came to study 
at our hospital, and was brought at once 
to my ward; and when I went forward to 
receive her, there stood my own little 
Jessie herself, scarcely altered from what 
she was when I knew her, only with the 
saddest, saddest brown eyes I ever saw. 
She threw herself into my arms between 
laughing and crying. 

‘* came here purposely to be under you, 
and tolearn of you,” she said. ‘‘Oh! how 
it brings back the old times to see your 
dear face again!” 

‘* But, Jessie darling, why do you come?” 
Iexclaimed. ‘‘ Why must you study in so 
hard a school as this?” 

‘*T had to come,” she whispered, folding 
her hands nervously overmine. ‘*] had to 
do something—to work hard—to make me 
forget. Icould not stay home and keep 
on meeting him all the time, I ran away 
from him.’’ 

‘*Then he never said anything more, 
after all!” 1 asked, indignantly, 

Jessie crimsoned deeply over all her 
sweet young face, 

‘*There was nothing more to say, Nurse. 
He had said all there was, and I under- 
stood it wrong. It was only—O Nurse! 
Nurse!’’ and she threw herself on my neck 
and broke into suppressed sobs. ‘‘ You 
guessed it then; but it took me so long to 
learn it! It was only his way—only his 
way with everybody; but he broke my 
heart, never dreaming what he was do- 
ing!” 

No; he never dreamed what he had done, 
How should he? He had one only thought 
—how to spend his life in Cbrist’s service; 
how to give himseif up more and more for 
others; how to bring every soul he met, if 
but one step, nearer Heaven. He was over- 
flowing with love and kindness and com- 
passion to all the world. Every human 
creature thrown in his way became to him 
immediately a new and absorbing interest, 
He was for the time as completely forgetful 
of all others as if he had only that soul to 
save. He was 8s» wedded to his work as to 
leave no room in his heart for an earthly 
mistress.- He had no thought of marrying. 
And yet—ah! that interested manner, 
that devoted look, that cruelly gentle clasp 
of the hand, and those little affectionate 
ways that he permitted himself as an out- 
let to his overweening tenderness, and that 
were not resented, simply because he was 
a clergyman, and so good! Nay, surely, as 
a clergyman he should take fewer rather 
than greater liberties, and should be the 
one of all others for women not to be 
warned against, but to trust. 1 could not 
forgive him as I remembered it all, and 
watched my Jessie’s pallid face, though, 
after that first day, she never spoke of him 
again. All the heart that was left her she 
gave now to her work; but the blow had 
struck deep, and I knew that she would 
not work long. 

She had been with us some little time 
when a new patient was brought into our 
ward—a girl in the very last stages of con- 
sumption. What she said to Jessie I do 
not know; but my darling suddenly came 
to me with a bright spot burning like a coal 
in either cheek. 

‘* Nurse,” she said, imperatively, though 
with an agovy of entreaty in her eyes, 
‘‘send me into another ward, please. I 
can’t stay here.” And when I gave her 
leave to go, she fled, like one hunted from 
the room. ’ 

But the mystery was solved when, a few 
hours later, the Rev. Mr. Dunraven 
entered and inquired of me for Lizzie 
Burns, our new patient. It seems she, too, 
was a member of bis parish. He recog- 
nized me at once, and greeted me with that 
courteous, charming manner of his, which, 
had I not known what I did, might have 
misled even me. He inquired immediate- 
ly, toe, for Jessie. 

“* Where is our dear little girl?” he said, 





looking around. ‘I had hoped to see her 
also.” 

‘*She is not here,” I answered curtly, 
and led him at once to Lizzie’s bed. In 
the hospital I lay off my outside life with 
my hat and cloak, and have no courtesies 
but for my patients. Still, on his way 
through the ward, Mr. Dunraven found 
some fit word, some kindly expression of 
sympathy and cheer for each patient that 
we passed. It was beautiful to hear him; 
yet as he bent over poor Lizzie, laying his 
soft hand on her forehead, and speaking to 
her in that fatally-interested voice, and as 
I saw a great flash of rapturous joy leap 
up in the girl’s sunken eyes, and saw her 
breast heave more quickly, and a rush of 
brilliant color dye her cheeks, I turned 
away in bitter indignation. 

‘* Another victim!” I said to myself. 
‘* And Heaven knows how many more out- 
side! A pretty dish of mischief he brews 
while leading souls after God’s will!” 

I went back to Lizzie when he left her. 

**Q Ma’am, O Ma’am!” she said, catch- 
ing at my hands, with her wan face all 
aglow. ‘‘He’s coming again to-morrow. 
Ob! isn’t it better than Heaven but to hear 
him talk!” 

‘“*What does he say, my poor girl?” 
I asked, wiping the moisture from her 
forehead. 

She shook her head. 

‘*Eh nay, what do I know what he says? 
it’s all about things that is beyond me for 
goodness; but it’s the sound of his voice 
and the smile of his eyes that 1 mind; and 
O Ma’am, perhaps it’s wrong me saying so, 
but I'd die for the right only to kiss the 
hand that he’s laid as gently on my head as 
if I was the richest lady born. O Ma’am, 
just keep me alive till he comes again! 
Only keep my soul in my body till I see 
him one time more!” 

Ah! poor Lizzie. Not even so long 
would Death spare her. What was any 
human joy in comparison with the peace 
it had to give? So Death came for her, but 
in the night, that the dark might hide from 
her the earth she was so loath to leuve; and 
when, the next day, true to his promise, 
the Rev. Mr. Dunraven came again, | met 
him at the door with word that she was 
dead. 

“Ah! poor Lizzie!” he said softly. 
‘* Poor, dear girl.” 

I closed the door behind me into the 
ward, and stood confronting him. An un- 
controllable desire came over me to tell 
him the truth, and show him himself as he 
was. Whoelse should, if I didn't? 

‘* Excuse me, Sir,” I said, sharply. ‘‘ But 
did you know the girl long that you cared 
for her so much?” 

He looked at me in surprise. 

‘I care for all my people,” he agswered, 
with such a spiritual look upon his face 
that but for the anger in my heart against 
him I could have sworn it was an angel 
from Heaven speaking. ‘What more 
blessed cure on earth can I have than the 
charge that God has given me?” 

There were some rude words on the very 
tip of my tongue that I longed to say, but 
that saintly look of his checked me, and I 
stood twisting my fingers together irreso- 
lutely and scowling at my own weakness. 
He came nearer, and took one of my hands 
gently between both his. 

‘“*You look tired,” he said kindly, in 
his irresistible voice. ‘Sit down awhile, 
and let me take your place inside with your 
patients, I am used to the sick, and it will 
be time well spent if I may earn you a lit- 
tle rest.” 

And before I kmew it I found myself in 
an arm-chair and he standing beside me, 
his wonderful eyes resting compassionately 
on my face; and despite my vexation at 
myself, I felt my anger melting away like 
the snow beneath the sun. He opened the 
door of the ward to go in; then, turning 
back to me, laid a little bunch of flowers in 
my passive hand. 

‘*I brought them for Lizzie," he said, 
bending close over me. ‘* But she does not 
need them now, and you must take them. 
I am glad to add even this little sweetness 
to so noble a life as yours, that gives itself 
up wholly to scenes of such misery and dis- 
tress. You are doing a Christ-like work.” 

How could I up then and tell him the un- 
Christian thoughts I had of him? Nay, as 
he spoke, I forgot Lizzie, I forgot Jessie, 4 


forgot all. I saw only his holy, sympa- 
thetic face, with his beautiful smile as he 
went from me into the ward; and I took 
his flowers and pinned them at my bosom. 

All that was many years ago; and I have 
never seen the Rev. Mr. Dunraven again. 
But I hear of him every now and then still; 
and I know, though he is only spoken of 
with praise, that all along bis holy path- 
way, women’s hearts lie fallen, iike so 
many broken blossoms; and I am fain to 
rise up and fling in his face that little 
bunch of withered flowers that somehow is 
still in my possession. But who would be- 
lieve me if “dared say it of him that he 
was a flirt? His heart is so pure and his 
intentions so holy. People would vow it 
was the women’s fault, and not his; and 
assert it was only his way, that meant 
nothing and had no harm in it; for he is a 
clergyman, and so good. 

Poor little Jessie is living still; but she 
is not working any more. She is fading very 
fast. I go to. see her when I can, and her 
gentle face always lights up at my coming; 
but we never mention his name. It is as 
well, perhaps; for, though I still. feel so 
sore against him, that tiny bunch of 
withered flowers lies like a bribe upon my 
conscience, and szems to soften my resent- 
ment. Besides, I cannot help remember- 
ing that he is really very, very good. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 





THE CAT’S REWARD. 


BY SIDNEY DAYRE, 





Miss Pussy Car seated herself at her ease 
To watch by the hole of a mouse, 

And quietly whispered : “ There’s nobody else 
So useful as I in the house, 


“This aly little thief, who is biding in here, 
Has probably made up his mind 

To forage about, and to make a fine meal 
Of anything choice he may find, 


‘He'll crumble the doughnuts and nibble the 
cheese ; 
The cookies and cake he will try ; 
And, likely enough, make a terrible hole 
In that elegant cold chicken pie, 


‘Unless I prevent it ; but well do I know 
My mistress depends upon me 
To keep such a mischievous varlet away. 
Ha!hba! Heis coming, Now see!” 


Just venturing out for a paring or crumb, 
With needs very modest and meek, 
. Poor Mousey came softly, and—there was one 
spring, 
And then—but one wee little squeak. 


‘‘ Now, surely, such bravery needs a reward ; 
It only is fair that I try 
A few of these duinties I’ve guarded so well— 
So faithful a servant am I!” 


She lunched on the cake and the cookies and 
cheese, 
Then, finding the chicken pie nice 
She left a hole larger than could have been 
made, 
By twenty, or more, little mice. 





LIFE IN A RAG CARPET. 


BY ELIZABETH E. HOLDING. 





Way, Grace, how pretty your room 
looks!” said Mrs. Vance, as she paused in 
the door of her daughter’s room. 

‘“*Q, Mother! how can you say that, 
with this horrid rag carpet on the floor?” 
answered her daughter. ‘Lou Jennings 
has the prettiest new carpet for her room, 
with lovely pink roses scattered all over it. 
They look just like real roses. It seemed 
almost a pity to step on them.”’ 

Mrs. Vance smiled as she looked at the 
flushed cheeks of her beauty-loving 
daughter. 

“There is a great difference, you know, 
dear, between your circumstances and 
your cousin Lou’s. I think this is a very 
pretty carpet. Those red stripes make it 
quite bright.” 

** Why, Mother! Those red stripes are my 
especial objection. They stare at meso.” 

“Try to be patient with them a while 
longer, any way, dear. I give my little 
daughter credit for always keeping herroom 
fresh and neat, even if she does dislika the 


” 


Mrs. Vance turned away, and Grace, draw- 
ing the little low rocker up near the bright 
stove, took up her fancy work; and visions 
of “ pink rooms” and ‘‘ blue rooms” of her 
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Did she dream it, or did she hear a low, 
soft voice? 

‘IT neverin my life heard of anything 
like it! Why, if I had not been held down 
by the carpet chain, 1am sure I should 
have risen right up. She objects to us red 
stripes! Lam sure] don’t know what the 
carpet would be without us.” 

“Oh! you must not feel hurt with 
Grace,” said a Brown Stripe near by. ‘I 
am sure she did not mean to hurt your feel- 
ings. I dare say we don’t any of us com- 
pare very favorably with pink roses. You 
are too red. I can see that myself.” 

“To think I should have come to this! 
I, who was once so beautiful!” continued 
the Red Stripe, without taking any notice of 
its neighbor. 

‘Give us a little of your experience,” 
said some Black Filling near by. ‘‘I think 
that would be a nice way to spend the af- 
ternoon. It is stupid, indeed, being cooped 
up here in a bedroom, where one never 
sees any company except a few chattering 
schoolgirls once in a while.” 

‘*Oh! do, Red Stripe!” said a chorus of 
voices. 

** Speak a little louder, too,” said a Blue 
Stripe over by the wall. ‘‘ Of course we 
would all draw near, if we could.” 

**As you insist,” said the Red Stripe, “I'll 
do my best. I was not always red. Once 
{ was pink. The prettiest, softest piece of 
pink merino. [ had reason to be very 
proud of myself. After I had lain a long 
time on a shelf in a store, done up ina 
wrapping, because my color was so delicate, 
I was finally taken down, one day, and, 
when the paper was taken off, I found my- 
self face to face with an old gentleman and 
a little girl. 

***O, Grandpa!’ cried Grace, for that 
was the little girl’s name, ‘ isn’t that love- 
ly? That is just what I want.’ 

** Her Grandpa laughed, and, pinching her 
cheeks, said: ‘It just matches the roses 
here, so I guess we will have to take it.” 
You see, Brown Stripe, there was a time 
in my life when I could compare favorably 
with pink roses, however unlike them I 
may be now. Well, [ was bought and sent 
to a dressmaker; and when she was through 
w ith me every one said [ was a beauty. I 
was just crazy to see myself; but I never 
had a very good opportunity, because Miss 
Grace danced around so. The night | was 
brought home Miss Grace was put into me, 
and we went fluttering down-stairs. She 
danced into the room where her Grandpa 
was sitting, in such a wild fashion that my 
ruffles all stood out straight. He caught 
her in his arms and hugged her so tight 
that I was sure he would mash me. Away 
we went, then—Grundpa, Misa Grace, and 
1—toa party. Dear me, I wish I could tell 
you about it! It was just like Fairyland: 
with the music and flowers and all the 
beautiful children. I was not quiet a single 
moment all evening. Miss Grace seemed 
to be in a constant whirl. That was my 
only party; and I love to think of it. I 
don’t suppose any of the rest of you were 
ever at a party at all.” 

‘IT have been—lots of em,” said the 
Brown Stripe, with a giggle. 

**You?” cried the Red Stripe, raising up 
as far as possible. 

**Go on with your story,” said the Black 
Filling. ‘‘ Brown Stripe can tell hers after 
you are through.” 

‘**As I said, that was my last party. I 
came out once after that to a dinner where 
Grace and her Grandpa and several gentle- 
men dined together. But my! It was not 
half se nice as the party. After that I was 
packed away in atrunk, where,{ suppose, I 
stayed years aud years. I know once I 
took a long journey, and there must have 
been great changes; for the next time I saw 
the light, Miss Grace was a grown woman, 
and had a litle girl of her own. I knew 
Miss Grace as soon as I heard her speak; 
but the roses were gone from her cheeks, 
and she seemed quite old to me, and I think 
she must have been much poorer; for she 
held me up and said: * Here is my old pink 
merino, Gracie. I'll have to see if I can color 
it and make it over for you. I remember 
well the very day it was bought.’ Ther she 
let me fallinto her lap, and a far-away look 
came into her eyes. I was sure she was 
thinking of that party; and, oh! how I 
longed to throw my old sleeves around her 
neck, and tell her I had never for a mo- 
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ment forgotten her! Well, I went into the 
dye and came out a bright red. I was 
worn to church and Sunday-school during 
the first Winter by the little black-haired 
Grace, and the next Winter to day school. 
There was not much left of me by Spring, 
I can tell you; but what there was was put 
into the rag bag. That was as low, of 
course, as any poor piece of cloth could 
fall. I was really relieved when I found I 
was to be torn up into carpet rags. 
Of course I knew I was bright, and I could 
see plainly enough that I would be an orna- 
ment to it. Just to think of what that girl 
said this afternoon; looking right at me, 
too. As I said then, if it had not been for 
the carpet chain I would have risen right 
up. There is a great difference between 
this Grace and my Miss Grace.” 

The Red Stripe sighed deeply and ceased 
speaking. 

There was ashort pause, and then the 
Brown Strip said: 

‘‘T have no fine story to tell. 1 used 
to be a big brown gingham apron, and 
was always worn in the kitchen; but I 
have had a good time in life. When I said 
I had been to parties I was thinking of the 
Thanksgiving and Christmas dinners I had 
helped cook. My, the pies I have helped 
to take from the oven, to say nothing of 
the chickens and turkeys! It makes my 
mouth water to think of them; that is, it 
would if I had one. Isuppose Grace never 
thinks what a trial it is to me to be cooped 
up herein a bedroom, and never get a whiff 
of anything good, excepting coffee, now 
and then. People in this world are selfish. 
But, dear me! I am not going to blame that 
child for notadmiring us; for, no difference 
what you red stripes have been, you don’t 
look much like pink roses now.” 

‘** So far as I am concerned,” began the 
Black Filling, ‘* 1 am glad of a rest. I was 
a pair of boy’s pantaloons once; and, if any 
one can say more than that, I woutd like to 
hear what it is. Lhave been dragged up trees 
and caught on fences which the boy and I 
were trying to get over; I have been torn 
and burned, and many a time I thought my 
endhad come. I liked that boy, though, in 
spite of the martyr-like life I endured with 
him, He had the merriest brown eyes, and 
was always whistling; and he never whis- 
tled louder than when he heard his mother 
calling, pretending he did not hear. I am 
glad we are in a bed1oom, and can have 
things quiet. I never admired girls much; 
so I don’t care at all because Grace does not 
admire us. It don’t disturb me in the 
least.” 

‘*Let someone else give us her story,” 
cried the Brown Stripe. ‘I feel really 
quite gay this afternoon. I haven’t had 
such a good time since I was an apron.” 

‘* T would like to tell my story,” said the 
Blue Stripe over by the wall, ‘if you all 
can hear. I am not so young a3 I once was, 
80 my voice is not very strong.” 

‘Goon. We can hear!” they all cried. 

‘* While you were telling your stories, I 
was going back over my life. It takes all 
kinds of people to make the world, as my 
boy used tosay. (I call him my boy because 
I belonged to him and because I loved him 
80.) I said to myself, ‘it takes all kinds of 
people to make the world, and it takes all 
kinds of garments to make a rag carpet.’ 
Now I was once a blue flannel blouse. I 
would not like to tell how old I am; but I 
can remember as far back as the time when 
I used to bound over the fields ona sheep’s 
back. That is not the part of my life that 
I am going to talk about, however. I don’t 
think there was ever another boy in the 
world like my boy. He was the merriest 
and brightest, and his mother’s comfort. 
His name was Carlisle. I was given him 
when he first went away from home. His 
mother nade me; and many a time while 
she was at work on me she bowed her head 
on the little work table and prayed for 
him. When she packed his trunk she put 
a little Testament in my pocket, and on the 
fly leaf she wrote: ‘Trust in the Lord with 
all thy heart. In all thy ways acknowledge 
him, and he shall direct thy paths.’ I can 
remember just how it looked, for I have 
seen it hundreds of times. He always read 
it first when he read his Bible at night. 

** He was errand boy in a great store,and 
had plenty to do, you: may be sure. Well, 
one awfully rainy, cold afternoon, in the 
Fall, after he had been in the store a year, 
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he came in from the street, and met his em- 
ployer about to go out the door. Carlisle 
stepped aside to let him pass, and lifted his 
old cap, as he always did. The gentleman 
took hold of his shoulder and said: 

*** Come to my office, sir!’ 

‘*How frightened [ was. I fairly shook; 
but I kept saying to myself: ‘ He has not 
done anything wrong, I know.’ 

‘*‘When we got into the office, the gentle- 
man said: 

***Do you know, you are not wanted in 
this store as an errand boy any longer?’ 

‘«*Why, sir?’ Carlisle asked. 

‘**Because you have been faithful to your 
duties, have not taken any time to use 
for yourself, and have shown yourself 
trustworthy.’ 

‘*He then told him that he had been 
made a clerk, with a great increase in his 
salary. Of course I was set aside at once; 
forthe gentleman gave him a new suit of 
clothes. I did not mind so very much; for 
I know I was not very beautiful. 

**My boy soon had his mother come to 
the city, and I hung on a peg in the bright 
little kitchen, and he put me on every 
morning and evening to bring in the coal. 
Finally, I was packed in a box and tum- 
bled around a great deal; but never 
another word could! hear of my boy. How 
lever came in this house I don’t know; 
but one day I was taken out of that box 
where I had been so long, and they said 
they were going to make carpet rags out of 
me. While I was hanging on the back of 
a chair in the sitting-room down-stairs, 
who should come in but my boy. He is 
not a boy now, but a man with whiskers, 
and his hair is turning gray; but I knew 
him the moment I saw him. He tovuk off 
his overcoat, and threw it over me on the 
chair. I resolved to make the most of my 
opportunity, so I said, ‘Good evening,’ in 
my most polite manner to the overcoat. 
I'll confess I felt a little backward about 
addressing it. It was so very goft and fine 
and seemed so grand. I went on to tell it 
before it answered, that I had not the 
honor of its acquaintance and it might seem 
like presumption in me, an old blue flannel 
blouse, to address so grand a personage, 
but it had been so long since I had heard 
from my boy, and I might never have 
another chance, seeing I was so soon to be 
torn up into carpet rags, so I could not re- 
sist the temptation of addressing it. The 
overcoat just stared at me in amazement, 
and finally cried out: 

‘** What in the world do you mean?’ 

‘**Of course I told my story as briefly as I 
could, and the Overcoat told what it knew. 
It said it had not been in his possession 
very long; but it knew that my boy wasa 
great merchant and that every one called 
him Mr. Jennings, and that every one loved 
him. I knew he would grow to be a great 
man, for he was such a good boy. He is 
Gracie’s cousin, Lou’s father; and if his 
daughter is as good as her father, pink 
roses are none too good for her to walk 
over. Icould have toJd him when he was 
a boy that he would be a rich man 
some day, for I knew he would be a right- 
eous man,and the Bible says of such a man: 
‘* * Whatsoever he doeth shall prosper.’ ” 


Panis, Inu. 
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A POT OF VIOLETS. 





BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 





Try were six months‘ past due” ac- 
cording to Dame Nature’s ancient calendar, 
down whose April page runs the prophetic 
announcement: ‘* About this time look out 
for violets.” 

But all through April they were fast 
asleep; not a green kirtle, not a blue bon- 
net, only close-crowded, dingy knobs, that 
obstinately refused to waken to any woo- 
ing of sun and shower, or whatever repre- 
sented those heavenly influences, in the 
narrowest of greenhouses. 

They should not have been in a green- 
house at all, but nestling in the thick grass 
under some English hedgerow, gossiping 
with primroses, and tempting chance 
marauders by loveliest color and most en- 
ticing breath. 

The mistress of the greenhouse had this 
very picture in her thought whén she 
bought the violets—‘‘ Reel English vi’lets 








shelf to wait for their season of bloom and 
beauty. 

“They are exiles too,” she said. “TI 
wonder if they remember the lark’s song, 
and if they can blossom without it. If 
they do, I'll take it for a sign.” 

In March a few small leaves of dullest 
green half unfolded and shriveled away; 
but after that there was no métion of 
quickening life. Day after day the face 
that bent over them grew sadder, and the 
eyes had a shadow of hope deferred that 
meant more than violets. April brought 
hyacinth and gorgeous scentless geraniums, 
and one morning the pot of violets was 
taken from its place, and tossed under the 
shelf, into a cool, dark corner. 

‘*Things that cannot bloom in their sea- 
son ought to die!” said the mistress. ‘‘I 
took it fora sign; and it has proved true.” 
The violets lay in this corner all Summer. 
The little greenhouse was empty of bloom. 
Its mistress no longer cared for it. She had 
grown tired of waiting for news that never 
came from across the sea, and went about 
her daily work with neither hope nor fear. 
But in the Autumn she chanced, one day, to 
notice that, in its dark corner, the pot of 
violets was filling its whole round with a 
mat of small, close leaves. She brought it 
out to her window and set it in the sun. 

‘*So your time is come?” she said. ‘‘ You 
could wait for it.” 

There never were such blossoms under 
any English hedgerow—so large, so deep 
in color, so enticing and pervasive in fra- 
grance. 

‘It is more than sweetness; it is melody,” 
said the mistress. ‘‘ Perhaps my time 
will come also.” 

Every day, as she went to her work, she 
saw at a dingy window the pule face of a 
deformed girl, her figure half buried under 
the piles of coarse work that were heaped 
about her sewing machine. 

Every day she looked for her, and grew 
to pity her more and more. 

‘‘She is no older than I,” she thought, 
‘*but she is poor, and sick, and deformed. 
She cannot even ‘hope that her time may 
come.” 

The deformed girl came to watch every 
day for the buoyant figure, and the fresh 
fuce that turned with a smile to her win- 
dow. 

‘She is no older than I,” she thought, 
‘‘and she must have work to do; but she 
is strong and erect and beautiful. It makes 
people glad to look at her. Perhaps, in 
the day when all things are made new, I 
shall look as she does.” 

Neither of the workers knew what the 
other thought; but there was a bond be- 
tween them. 

It was wonderful how the violets flour- 
ished, new blossoms pushing up as if there 
were scores waiting only for a place to 
stand. ; 

‘* You shall go on a mission,” said their 
mistress, one day. 

She cut two or three blossoms, and laid 
them away with a picture that was covered 
from sight; and the next day the pot of 
violets stood in the dingy window. 

The deformed girl dared not come very 
close to them, lest her tears should drop on 
their lovely faces. Yet they made her 
happy, and seemed so precious that her 
tender heart would not let her keep them 
while a little child lay moaning in a room 
overhead; a child that had always lived 
with birds and flowers and sunshine. 

‘“*Take them. They will comfort her,” 
she said to the mother. ° 

The child’s hot fingers held them close to 
her breast, and even in the fever-poisoned 
air you could smell their sweetness. But 
in a few days they were back again. 

‘*There are flowers where she has gone,” 
said the mother. ‘*We have given her two 
to take in her hand; but it seems cruel to 
put things that are alive in a coffin.” 

The violets kept on blossoming. 

‘* You blessed things!” said the deformed 
girl, and turned them every day to the 
light. They were all the comfort she had; 
for the young girl no longer passed along 
the street. 

One day a young man was passing. He 
was like a young god, with his grand head, 
clear face, and well-poised figure. He was 
glad; for now, at last, he knew where the 
one he loved best had been waiting through 
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in haste; for she was almost at hand. But 
he saw the pot of violets, and checked his 
speed. 

‘‘ English violets! And blooming in No- 
vember! I must have them for Elsie. It 
is ahappy omen.” 

He laid a piece of gold beside the poor, 
pale worker, and took up the flowers. 

‘They are not worth so much!” said she 
faintly. 

‘They are worth it to me,” said the young 
man, as he hurried awav with them. 

“They are worth much more!” moaned 
the worker. ‘‘ They are joy and light and 
love; and I have sold them for bread.” 

In the next street were two, a young girl 
and her lover, whose happiness was com- 
plete. 

‘*You were to come in April, said the 
girl; and now it is November. I do not 
know how I have lived.” 

‘¢ For me,” said the lover, ‘‘ l have not 
lived; I have been dragged on, protesting, 
resisting.” 

He glanced around the room,and saw the 
little greenhouse. 

‘‘ How forlorn it looks, with its empty 
shelves, like a last-year’s bird’snest. We 
must fill it with flowers.” 

“Do you know,” said the girl, ‘ that 
ever since you came I have fancied I 
smelled violets?” 

‘*And here they are!” said the lover, 
taking them ‘enderly from his pocket. 
** They must have waited to bloom four our 
wedding. I brought them in the next street 
from a poor working-woman.” 

‘* They must go back to her, then!” said 
the girl; and she told him the story of the 
violets, all that she knew of it. She did 
not know of the dead child, that had gone 
to Heaven with some of them in her hands, 
or of the sorrow that made the deformed 
girl cry: ‘‘ They are joy and light and love; 
and { have sold them for bread!” 

‘These cannot go back,” said the lover. 
‘*They are blessed violets. But she shall 
have more, if money can bring them.” 

The young girl took out the picture that 
had been hidden away, and hung it on the 
wall. Under it she set the pot of violets, 
and bent so low that the sweet things 
brushed her lips, and mingled their breath 
with hers. 

‘* My day has come,” she said, softly. 

Sr. Pauu, Minn. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad 
dressed ** Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT. ew York. 











INCOMPLETE SENTENCES, 


Fill the second blanks with the word of the 
first blank decapitated, 


1. Annie had to hunt for her ——- so she went 
to school ——., 

2. They looked very fine in their ——, espe- 
cially as they passed under the —— raised of 


flowers and flags. 

3. We bonght a — 
first ——. 

4. Before we reached the —— there was a 
driving —~—. 


5. We enjoyed our tricycle jaunt, traveling 
over a —— fine --—, 


- of fruit, and we found it 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 


My first is in this, but not in that. 

My second is in lean, but not in fat, 

My third is in dull, but not in bright. 

My fourth is in see, but not in sight. 

My fifth is in pen, but not in ink, 

My sixth is in theater, but not in rink. 

My seventh is in night, but not in day. 

My eighth is in did, but not in say. 

My ninth is in heat, but not in talk, 

My tenth is in run, but not in walk. 

My eleventh is in ten, but not in one. 

My whole gives the best matter under the sun. 
D. E. 


SELECTED,——HOUR-GLASS PUZZLE, 
*“** e » 
*** 
* 
*** 
*“s*#* * 


To be read diagonally, as well as across, 

1. The diagonal, from the left upper letter to 
the right lowest letter, relates to the_ tide. 

2. From the upper right-hand letter to the 
lowest left, a dipper. 

From the upper letter of the right-hand 
diagonal to the middie letter, and from thé 
lowest letter of the left-band diagonal upward 
to the middie letter, there is the same word, 
meaning a young person, 





8. The central word of the hour-glass is to 


command. 


4. First line acroas is to sing. 
5. The next is a man’s name. 
6. A consonant, 

7. A meadow. 

8. A town in New Hampshire. 


ANSWERS TU PUZZLES OF NOV. 12TH. 
A MUSICAL MELANGE, 





H H 
BAA HAI 
HAYDN HANDY 
ADA IDA 
N Y 
MaStsa TiGer 
ChEat DrEam 
LoGan ToNes 
PoUnd Malze 
Pal nt RoUse 
PiNes BaSte 
DoVes MiDst 
BEe ARm 
R I 
oDd EVe 
Brine DrEad 


Parepa—appear. 


Selections. 


PROGRESS OF DEMOCRACY IN 
EUROPE. 


BY SENOR CASTELAR. 








Tue extrava  mapennse of demagogic com- 

munists, and the reactionary confederation 
of monarchs, have tried in vain to dishon- 
or or to overwhelm the French republic; 
but the prudence of the Republicans has 
saved it. Not so in Spain. where the first 
republic was frustrated; but the restora- 
tion everywhere demonstrates, as it did in 
those already frustrated, that the z in our 
political problem will be determined in the 
final triumph of democracy and the speedy 
establishment of a living republic. Mean- 
while from one end to the other of this 
new Europe blows the air of hope. Serf- 
dom in Russia is no more. The great as- 
pirations of Poland are not extinguished, 
though tyrants have buried her body alive 
and set her spirit like an extinct starin the 
Pantheon of a dead epoch. Greece has 
grown strong and Democratic in propor- 
tion to the growth of her fundamental in- 
stitutions. Servia, Montenegro, Roumania, 
and Roumelia, have become nations. The 
Turkish Empire and the Russian Empire 
will shortly disappear, one by force of in- 
ternal revolutions, the other by force 
of European war. Germany will become 
parliamentary and liberal as soon as the 
imperial and Cesar-like prestige disappears 
with those who now wearit. Belgium and 
Holland approach daily nearer to pure de. 
mocracies. The Helvetic republics, on 
their Alpine hights, will grow in vigor as 
a lesson and an exampleto all. Italy, con- 
stituted a progressive nation, and France 
ademoratic Republic, will prove to be nec- 
essary organs of universal progress. In 
virtue of the electoral reforms lately pro- 
mulgated, a great democracy will take the 
place of the English aristocracy. A con- 
federation of free peoples will advanta » 
ously supplant the monstrous Austrian E 
pire. And before our century is ended, 
the great revolutions of America and France 
will have given all their fruits to Christian- 
ity, founding glorious amphictyons of free 
peoples and nations in the Old World as 
well as in the New. 

My calm faith in universal progress in- 
apiens these well-founded hopes. It mat- 
ters not that monarchies still survive on the 
shores of our revolutions. These monstros- 
ities came forth from the thick, dread, 
lower atmosphere, and cannot breathe long 
in another, purer, more bracing air. They 
resemble, as they pass from the ancient 
superstitions to modern rationalism, from 
an absolute to a parliamentary character, 
those monsters of the deep so terrible and 
devastating in the waters, which, raised to 
an atmosphere that they cannot respire, 
lose first their strength and then life itself. 
Monarchical faith still shines, but only like 
those distant stars which the astronomers 
tell us are apparent to our retina long after 
they have become extinct and all trace of 
them in the heavens is lost. The final tri- 
umph of universal democracy is already as 
fully assured as if its blazing track in the 
pathway of history had already swept into 
full ssion of the hopes, sympathies, 
and institutions of the nations.—North 
American Review. 


NOT A DRUG. 

Compound Oxygen is not a drng. It does not 
introduce an enemy into the system, but a kind 
and gracious healer, It does not assault or de- 
press Nature, as is always the case when crude 
drugs are taken, but comes to her assistance and 
restores her weakened vital forces. All of its 
effects are gentle, t eetag me, and vitalizing. If 
you are enfferin 


Palen, 1850 Arch St. Prlieteieen tor take 
and learn sil about this wonderful 


FALL AND WINTER, (885-86. 


WBCKET? 


& CO, 


CLOTHIERS. 


Old stand name ‘‘Baldwin’’ The Clothier. 


BROADWAY COR. OF CANAL SP.,N, Y. 


The largest and handsomest 
stock for Men, Buys or Children, 


THE LEADING ESTABLISH- 
MENT FOR LOW PRICES. 


Fashion Plate and Measurement 
Blank, with full line of Samples,sent at 











request. 

, The GREAT 
: M\ -CHuRCH LIGHT 
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Don't be decetved by cheap ionttations, 
'o BRINK, 551 Pash Gt, Ne Vo 












He W PRINTING PAYS 
The Proof of the Pudding,” 

How richly it pays to own He 

Press is shown in a handsome little 

book, containin, several hundred 

* proofs,” from the 16,000 peome who 

have Model Presses, Business men, 

Clergymen, Teachers, Boys, Girls, 

persons out of work, everybody in- 

terested. A Press and Outfit com- 

lete, from $5.00 to oiese and up. 

Book matied free. Address, 
The Model Preas Co., Limited, 
O13 Arch At., Philadelphia, Pa. 


' IMPROVED. 


Burt’s Shoes. 


SEND TO 


E. D. BURT & CO., 


287 FULTON St., Brooxirn, N.Y. 


foe an and. Pricelist Goods 


by mail or ex. 





orders 
Will receive 
rompt atten. 


ease mention 
THe INDEPEND- 
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Send for price list of our elegant Swell Body and 
Bracke tFront Portland Cutters, White Hickory Gears, 
Swells Trimmed with Crimson Moquette. Portiands 
with English Broadcloth, * Olive Green,” Can fur- 
nish leather or rubber tops for Portland. A beautiful 
“patty” job. Address, 
WATERLOO WAGON CO., LIMITED, 
Waterloo. N. Y. 
Ft 


HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


BOSTON’S PALATIAL HOTEL 














ST. DENIS HOTEL 


TAYLOR'S RESTAURART. 


Broadway, corner 11th St., N. ¥. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, | =: 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 








DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 





WEBE 








PIANOS 


Send tor Catalogue. 





WAREROOMS : 


Fifth Avenue, Cor. 16th &t., 
NEW YORK OITY. 


PAILLARDS 


AR 
sane Sram oe PRICE Erste 


AILLARD & C 
Mi Fal bwa 


USIC BOXES 
HOUSE FURNISHING. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS, 


Gaypr Tin Mois, Calery. 


Eddy’s Refrigerators. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 AND 603 SIXTH AVE., 
1338 AND 1340 BROADWAY. 








ONILI:Y $20 — 
rou-tiz® PHILADELPHIA. SINGER 


Tucker, Huser, 
em mers, ap 
er, one vena) outfit of twelve 


(6 DAYS Haiti 


house before zo8 pay 


ited 
4 er. are band- 
Dy By L— alight 
ony 5 







Purchase .. a et} pn sini 
_ soa ee | j if PA A Bt. rasa 








TRAVEL. 


THe CHICAGO 4" 


ORTH- 
N WESTERN 


pare nt: 
THE seer AND RO 
SHORT L INE 


+e N 


Chicago, 
ouncil Bluffs, 
> Omaha. 


The line to take from Chicago or Millwaukee 
to Freeport, Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Sioux 
City, Council Bluffs, Omabs and all points West. 
It is also the 


SHORT LINE 


ST. PAUL OR MINNEAPOLIS, 


And the best route to La Crosse, Ashland, Du- 
lath, Winona, Aberdeen, Pierre, and all points 
in the Nerthwest. 

The direct route to Oshkosh, Fond du Lac, 
Green ae Marquette and the ‘mining regions 


of lake Superior. 

It is the LAKE SHORE and PARLOR 
CAR ROUTE between CHICAGO and 
ier ty 
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farm und Garden. 


The Agricultural Hditor wilt be giad ww recsive any 
prachcal hints, suggestions of information thut 
wil make thie department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel ep cially witerested,| 


TIMELY AND PRACTICAL. 


BY RURALIST. 





Winter 1s Comine, and it behooves farmers 
who have not done so already to make early 
preparation to give Old Boreas a warm reception. 
Rural reader, if your dwelling and out-buildings 
are not in order, bestir yourself *‘ right away, 
quick,” and put things “to rights” for the pro- 
tection and comfort of not only your family, but 
the domes:ic animals to which you claim owner- 
abip. The Fall bas been very genial in most 
sections; and, doubtless, many farmers have 
neglected to prepare for a real, old-fashioned 
Winter. Such are liable to wake np some frigid 
morning, and find they have ‘ missed it” by not 
taking time by the forelock, All who winter 
much stock should at once put their barns and 
sheds in condition to afford ample protection 
from the frosts and blasts of a season which 
may prove severe and continue for months, 

Kexerina Apres aND PoTatTogs IN SaNnvD.— 
Dry sand is recommended for keeping apples 
and putatoes in s sound condition. Into a 
barrel, filled with either of them, sand is poured 
until all the interstices are filled withit. Par- 
ties who have tried this method, say the con- 
tents of the barrels are preserved until Spring 
in a better condition than by any other means 
they have ever tried. 

Dayna Sexp-Cornn.—The old plan of hang- 
ing the seed-corn to the joists of the kitchen by 
the husks, which had been stripped back and 
plaited together for the purpose, always seemed 
to make *‘seed that would grow,” because it waa 
thoroughly dried, says a contemporary, Not 
many farmers’ wives will allow their kitchens to 
be cluttered up this way nowadays; and so we 
suggest that the corn be hung in the smoke-house 
and regularly smoked, like hams. This will 
secure its thorough drying, which is the essen- 
tial point, and the smoke will tend to keep birds 
and insects at a respectful distance when 
planted. But, whatever plan you may adopt, be 
sure that the seed is thoroughly dried before it 
is reached by cold weather. 

A Wister Pouttry-Hovss.—In building your 
poultry-house for next Winter, yon of course 
want to make it warm; but doa’t forget that 
fowla need a good supply of fresh, pure air, or 
disease will attack them. If you are making 
your walls double, do not fill in with sawdust or 
tanbark. Leave an air chamber between, mak- 
ing the outside wall close by strips, and the in- 
side ones by felt or paper. Let your ventilator 
be near the top of the bouse. 

ScaLes on THE Fasu.—Every farmer should 
have ecales whereon to weigh his own produce. 
In discussing this matter a contemporary per- 
tinently observes that there are many farmers 
who do not properly estimate the value of being 
able to weigh upon the farm whatever may be 
produced thereon, especially that portion to be 
sold. The dealer in stuck who comes to your 
farm to buy, is estimatiog and weighing daily, 
and becomes so expert that he can guess the 
weight of an animal witbin a few pounds. The 
majority of farmers cannot do this. The dealer 
is going to bay as cheap ashecan. He asks 
the farmer his price. The answer is often made 
that he does not know what it is really wocth ; 
what will he pay for it? The reply is, be cannot 
buy and sell; you must set the price. If the 
farmer is really ignorant of its value the dealer 
soon discovers the fact and acts accordingly. 

CELLARS IN THE FaLL.—Professor Budd, of 
the Iowa Agricultural College, makes the sea- 
sonable suggestion that cellars in which fruit is 
stored between picking time and the setting in 
of Winter, should not be opened during the 
day, but the windows opened daring the night, 
when the air is cooler. The warmer air of the 
day-time has its moisture precipitated by the 
cold objects in the cellar, and dampness is en- 
gendered. 

GaTuer THe Leaves.—Almost every rural 
home is surrounded by more or less trees, either 
fruit, shade, or ornamental. ‘'hese are now 
casting their leaves, which it will be well 
to gather and utilize. If collected together and 
saved in some dry and convenient place, there 
will be occasion tp use them in various ways. 
Among other things they may be made to serve 
a valuable purpose in furnishing bedding for 
hogs, cows or horses. Nor is there anything 

better for banking houses to protect cold cellars 
than leaves closely packed. 

Wivtzarseo Turxers.—Turkeys that survive 
Thanksgiving and Christmas will not require as 
warm quarters through the Winter as other 
fowls. However cold the weather, they should 
be allowed to. run out of doors every day, ex- 
cept, perhaps, in very stormy weatber. If con- 
fined in warm quarterr, and not allowed to run 
out of doors, they usually show signs of indis- 
position, lose their appetite, become dumpish 
and inactive, and not infrequently die. They 
are very hardy,birds and easily wintered. About 


all they require is a place to roost at night, where 
they will be out of the wind, with plenty to eat 
and drink, and their liberty during the day. 

Harvest Festivaus.—Here, as in England, 
floral festivals have of late years become a kind 
of church institution. And it now appears that 
vigorous efforts are being made throughout 
England by all the churches to revive the old 
harvest festival, which efforts are meeting with 
very considerable success, The movement is 
said to find great favor and encouragement 
among the Baptists all over the country. Ac- 
cording to recent reports, the success bas been 
beyond expectation. The chapels everywhere 
have been decorated with fruits and flowers ; and 
in almost every instance suitable and excellent 
music has been provided. The movement, 
which is ost commendable, is certain to spread, 
and we trust will speedily become popular in 
this country. 

Carne or Live Stock.—The farmer should 
bear in mind that the comfort of bis animals is 
always of first importance and in the line of 
direct success, observes a writer on stock bus- 
bandry. Feed, water and shelter are of equal 
importance in providing for the comfort of any 
kind of stock in the Northern States. There 
the Winters are severe, the water is frozen up, 
the feed ia often buried beneath the snow, and 
in no way can the stock thrive without shelter 
and having feed stored and fed to them in the 
dry state. 

Care yor Tue Co.ts,—Now is the time to 
make the young colts grow int> valuable horses, 
or so stunt their growth that their value, in 
comparison with.their cost, will be almost nomi- 
nal, says the Stockman. The colt, if properly 
cared for now and through the Winter, will 
grow right along, and come out in the Spring in 
condition to make rapid headway in develop- 
ment. On the other hand, if it is not properly 
fed and cared for at this season of its existence, 
it will soon become “ pot-bellied” and stunted ; 
and, if it does not die before Spring, will at least 
never grow into as valuable a horse an it other- 
wise would. Nothing on the farm, in fact, pays 
in cash returns better than so treating the young 
colts that they will develop into the most valua- 
ble animals that their peculiar conformation will 
allow of. 

Earty Dent Conn.—A New England paper 
thinks the advantages of the Dent varieties of 
corn are so great that it isa subject of general 
regret that most of the Western varieties are too 
late for the Eastern States. But it is found that 
some varieties of Dent corn originatedin Minne- 
sota, have sufficient earliness to ripen wherever 
the common, cight-rowed yellow will succeed. 
The Dent corns are husked much more rapidly, 
the ears bear a larger proportion of grain to cob, 
and on rich land many of the stalks bear two or 
more eare. 

Loox To Your Fiocks.—Sheep need extra 
care now, in order that they may reach the cold 
season in full vigor, especially where wool is the 
object. If keptina poor pasture till late, and 
brought to the barn in thin flesh, it will cost 
much more to get them into condition than it 
would to have kept them so. Cotton seed or 
linseed meal, mixed with an equal weight of 
bran, giving about a quarter of a pound a day 
to each sheep, in addition to hay or straw, is one 
of the best foods to grow wool. Barley, rye and 
oats are also good, but corn alone is too starchy. 

A Hint as To Hoas,—An experienced feeder 
of swine advises that when hogs are taken from 
grass, or Other bulky diet, to be fattened, the 
change toa more concentrated food should be 
gradual, as too sudden a change is often at- 
tended with serious results. The animal should 
at first have light food. Bran and other mill 
stuff, made into slop and given with grain, is 
good, and if the refuse from the orchard or po- 
tato field is given. that, too, will be beneficial, 
especially if cooked and mixed with the bran, 
ete. 

Hanp-Raisep Pics.—It is seid that it will 
surely pay to try to reara young pig by hand, 
if ite mother dies, or if, as sometimes happens, 
there are more pigs thah teats. The pig thus 
raised will never be any better than a runt, and 
the additional care given it, if divided among 
the remainder of the litter, will pay far better. 





STORING VEGETABLES FOR WIN- 


Ir matters not how much skill or care has 
been bestowed upon a crop of vegetables for 
Winter use; unless they are properly stored, we 
may rest assured that they will not prove satis- 
factory in all respects. It is customary with 
most persons to place all their vegetables in 
heaps on the cellar floor; and the result is that 
they are found to be wilted, tough, and inferior 
in quality, to say nothing of the great loss sus- 
tained by the ones on the outside of the heap 
becoming dried up, and thus rendered entirely 
useless 


Where vegetables are grown on limited scale, 
or by amateurs, I think it preferable to store 
them in barrels or boxes; not only do they 
keep better, but the cellar is given » much neater 
appearance. The best plan for keeping vege- 
tables intended for Winter use, is to place them 





im a dry, cool, frost-proof cellar, where a low 





temperature can be maintained. The best ma- 
terial to use for packing is clean sand, like that 
used for building purposes. In packing, let the 
box or barrel be about one-third filled with the 
roots; then fill with enough sand to cover all, 
and continue in this manner until the entire 
box or barrel is filled. 

Do not become impatient, and take up all of 
your vegetables on the approach of the first light 
frost. Nothing is gained by so doing, and it is 
always best to let them remain outside as long 
as possible, In this vicinity it is time enough 
to commence about the first week in November ; 
80, with these few remarks, I will endeavor to 
offer a few suggestions as to the proper storing 
of some of the principal garden vegetables, and 
would here remark that all of them should be 
gathered and stored in dry, pleasant weather, 
and not when wet or damp. 

Beets anp Rapisues should be taken up 
early in November. Take them up carefully, so 
as not to injure or mutilate the roots in the 
least, as thie will materially injure their keeping 
qualities, and it also injures the cooking quali- 
ties of beets, Carefully remove all decayed 
leaves, and trim the others to within an inch of 
the roots, and store in sand in boxes or 
barrels. 

CaBBaGE Should be pulled up by the roots, 
turned upside down, placed close together in 
rows, and covered up to the roots with earth, in 
the form of the letter V inverted. When wanted 
for use they can be easily obtained, and it is well 
to remove a dozen or so to the cellar at a time, 
so that they can be readily procured when 
wanted. In the cellar they do best placed in 
boxes, with damp sphagnum moss around their 
stalks. 

CARROTS AND TURNIPS may be treated as ad 
vised for beets; or, if they are grown in quan- 
tity, they can be stored and brought inside, as 
advised for cabbage. They should, however, be 
placed in conical heaps, and covered with about 
a foot or more of earth, according to the situa- 
tion and exposure of the heap. 

HormSgRaDIsH AND Parsnips can be taken 
up and stored in heaps outside, as recommended 
for carrots, and, if desired, a portion of the 
crop may beallowed to remain in the ground 
for Spring use, anc should then be dug as early 
as possible. As these roots are perfectly hardy, 
they are usually gathered last. 

Onions should be placed in a dry, cool sit- 
uation, where they are not likely to freeze. ff, 
by any chance they do, do not handle them when 
frozen, and they will not be injared in the least, 

Porators can be easily preserved by placing 
them in barrels in any dry, c0ol, frost-proof 
cellar. 

Jerusalem artichokes, saleify and scorzonera 
may be treated precisely as parsnips. 

Pumpkins and squashes should be carefully 
gathered before frost, with a portion of the stem 
adhering, and placed in any dry, cool situation ; 
but on no occount permit them to freeze.— 
Cuarues E. Parnewi, in *‘ Ladies’ Floral Cab- 
inet. 


— 


HOW TO MAKE A HOT-BED AND 
FRAME. 


A HOT-BED is indispensable where early vege- 
tables are required for either market or family 
use. When time is taken by the forelock, the 
making of a hot-bed is a matter of small expen- 
diture as regards both time and cost. The loam 
to be used ought to be selected and thrown in a 
heap during the Autumn. The hot-bed frame 
may be made at any season of leisure that occurs 
during the Winter. 

The size of the frame must be in accordance 
with the needs of the farmer. Hot-bed frames 
are usually four or five feet wide and nine to 
twelve feet long. A frame nine feet in length 
requires three ordinary sashes. A good frame 
may be made of two-inch stuff spiked to corner 
joists, making the back side nearly or quite as 
high again as the front, so as to give the proper 
inclination tothe sashes, 

The frame can be made so as to take apart 
and pack away in Summer, if the back and front 
are fastened by iron bolts and screws or pins. 
Select for the hot-bed a south or southeast ex- 
posure. The old plan of building a hot-bed on 
top of the ground has been superseded by the 
better one of having it partly underground. 
When the bedis built high, it not only requires 
to be watered more frequéntly, but calis for 
more heating material; and there is conse- 
quently danger from overheating. A good bed 
may be made by digging down at ieast one foot, 
making the excavation in every direction about 
six inches larger than the frames. Drive down 
joists at the corners, and nail to their outsides 
two-inch plank, letting the top come up about 
to the top of the ground. ‘The size of this 
foundation must, of course, correspond to that 
Of the frame, so that the latter will set firmly 
upon it. 

The time for preparing the hot-bed depends 








tpon when it is to be used. Many market gar- 


deners get theirs ready in November, and cover 
over with litter or straw until required for use ; 
then the bed is ready at any time in Winter. 
When the hot-bed is required for forcing vege- 


tables in the Spring only, the beds are usually 
made in March. 

For heating material take coarse, fresh ma- 
nure from the horse stable. Shake it up well, 
and mix thoroughly; then put it evenly into 
the bed, beating it down with the fork, but not 
treading upon it. Raise it up so that the back 
is higher than the front, and make the whole 
some six inches higher than it is intended to 
have it stand, to allow for settling. When the 
hot-bed 1s made partly underground, twelve 
inches of manure, after it has settled, will be 
found ample in Winter ; and in the Spring six to 
eight inches will prove enough. The depth of 
the loam, which is added in a few days, must be 
governed by the nature of the plants to be 
started. The deeper the loam the less heat from 
the manure, and the longer the moisture is re- 
tained. For such hardy plants, therefore, as 
lettuce and radishes, eight inches of loam would 
be about right ; while for tomatoes, cucumbers, 
etc., six inches, or even five inches depth would 
be better. 

To get a steady and long heat some gardeners 
use alternate layers of tanbark and manure, or 
a mixture of leaves with the manure. The 
sashes maybe put on after the bed is formed; 
and the heat will soon begin to generate, so 
that in two or three days the sash may be 
raised a little to let the steam pass out ; and soon 
after the loam must be lightly spread over the 
manure. A day or two after the loam is added 
the bed will be ready for the seed. 

The least difficult part is accomplished when 
the bed and frame are ready. Care and judg- 
ment are needed to secure proper ventilation 
without chilling plants. To secure success with 
a hot-bed it must be carefully managed. Direc- 
tions concerning this management will be given 
at some later day.— The N. Y. World, 





PREVENTING THE POTATO ROT. 


Tue well-known fact that potatoes have rotted 
worse this year than for a very long time, natur- 
ally leads to the inquiry how to preveut the 
disease in future. Whatever may be the theories 
on the subject, it is generally admitted that the 
extreme wetness of the season was the im nedi- 
ate cause. As we very rarely have so much 
rain, it is not probable that we shall be troubled 
again so badly very soon. But the heavy losses 
which have been sustained will lead to anxious 
inquiry. One farmer in this county, who has 
been a very successful potato raiser, and haa 
done much to introduce valuable sorts, has lost 
about all of his handsome forty-acre patch 
hardly worth digging. 

I have made some experiments and measure- 
ments, this year, which may be worth reporting ; 
and if they agree with the results of others, 
they may assist in selecting the kinds which are 
least likely to rot. A part of my ground is 
high, dry and sandy, and made pretty rich with 
manure for previous cropping. But most of the 
land planted with potatoes is strong loam, 
rather heavy, but all tile-drained. The sandy 
portion was pianted early with Hebron and 
Ohio; the rest of the land with various sorts. 
The Hebron and Ohio were dug rather early, 
before the heaviest rains came, and stored on 
the barn floor. None of them had retted then. 
After some of the heavy rains, the others were 
dug, and also placed on the barn floor. These 
had all begun to rot in the ground, and by that 
time one-half, by estimate, were ruined so that 
all the largest were left on the ground. The 
White Star rotted least. After remaining on the 
barn floor a month or more,I have assorted 
them, to remove the rotted ones, before taking 
them to the cellar, with the following result: 
Early Ohio (sandy ground, dug early, 6 per ct. rotted. 





Hebron do. do. did not rot. 
White Star (heavy soil, dug late), 24 per cent. rotted. 
Peerless do. do, 50 do. ao, 
Burbank a. do. 60 do. do. 
Mammoth Pesr! do. do. 68 do, do. 
White Elephant do. do. 65 = do, do. 


The White Star was largely planted, and has 
shown itself by far the best able to withstand the 
rot, placing the Ohio and Hebron aside, which 
had special advantages. 

The question is— which these statements 
are intended to throw light on—Are these the 
usual results with these sorts?—A CayuGa Far- 
men in “‘ Country Gentleman.” 


HARVESTING PARSNIPS. 


Tose who harvest their parsnips in the Au- 
tumn, under the impression that they are iu 
full perfection for the table, labor under a great 
mistake; and those who gather a portion of 
them, with the idea that they cannot be dug in 
the Winter, are also mistaken. A friend of ours, 
who keeps-abreast, if not in advance. of the 
times, has adopted a method of so protecting 
his parspips in the Autumn that they can be 
dug at any time during the Winter, snd thus 





| bave them fresh as weil as well-ripened. His 


method is to cover the ground where the pers 
nips grow with a sufficient covering of eel-grass 
to keep the frost out. In the interior, where 
eel-grass cannot be obtained, a sufficient quantity 
of meadow grass might be used for ® 
protection, or leaves covered with boards 
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could be te where sawdust could 
be obtained, it would be a good mate- 
ial, providing it be covered with boards, so 
as to keep most of the water out. The cost of 
covering ® sufficient quantity for family use 
would be very slight, and the advantage of being 
able to obtain fresh parsnips at any time very 
great, Whenever the frost has been out of the 
ground in January or February, we have always 
availed ourselves of the opportunity to dig a few 
parsnips, and have found them to be much more 
delicious than when dug in the Autumn. Although 
we have never tried the process of covering, we 
have no doubt that it will secure roots of a much 
better flavor than if dug either in the Autumn 
or the Spring ; for, when dug in the Autumn, the 
roots do not arrive to perfection ; and, if not dug 
until Spring, the tops begin to grow, and the 
fibrous roots start out frequently be- 
fore the frost is out at the bottom of the 
roots; but we can readily see that, when well- 
covered, the roots will be kept back, and thus 
be in good condition much later in the Spring 
than if not covered; and there can be but little 
doubt that, by the keeping of the roots in the 
ground undisturbed, and so protected that 
there will be no freezing and thawing, the flavor 
will be better than if left exposed to the sudden 
and great changes of temperature that are cc n- 
stuntly taking place in our climate. When 
covering is intended, it would be better to plant 
the parsnips in a square bed, and not ina 
single row, because it would be much easier to 
cover a square than one row, it not requiring so 
much material to cover with. The parsnip, 
when properly grown and well-ripened, is an 
excellent vegetable; but, for the want of the 
proper knowledge of how to grow it well and of 
harvesting it at the right time, it is not fully 
appreciated. Many dig their parsnips in the 
Autumn, and store them in the cellar the same 
as potatoes, and because of their immatured 
condition, and the want of care in keepivg 
them, they make to most people very un- 
satisfactory food. If they must be harvested in 
the Autumn, it skould not be done until just 
before Winter sets in; and then they should be 
packed down in sand and kept where it is cool, 
but not so cold as to freeze.— Mass Ploughman, 
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MUCK AND ITS VALUE. 


Mucx is muck always when it is pure, whether 
it has been deposited in salt marshes or fresh- 
water swamps. The way to use it is as follows: 
It is best to dig it in the Fall, and leave it exposed 
during the Winter in heaps mixed with fresb, 
air-slacked lime. This neutralizes any acid it 
may contain, and decomposes the muck, and de- 
velops the nitrogen it contains. In the Spring, 
it isin a fine, dry powder, and may be used as top 
dressing for grass, or for land to be plowed for 
corn, or mixed with manure to make a compost 
for hill or drill fertilizing. Or it may be left in 
heaps to dry and break down, and then serve a 
most useful purpose for absorbents, or bedding 
for all kinds of stock, and can be used anywhere 
and everywhere in this way in the most liberal 
quantities, The writer has used pure, pasty, 
black swamp muck in both these ways, in large 
quantities, for some years back, upon light, 
sandy soil, which would blow freely by a moder- 
ate wind, and which was in time changed to a 
dark brown, rich loam, able to yield eighty 
bushels of corn to the acre. 

The value of muck asa fertilizer is a much 
disputed question. It is not only in theory, but 
in practice, that a difference of opinion exists. 
Chemically muck differs very much, itenitrogen, 
for which it is mostly valued, varying from one 
to three or four per cent. Pure peat, which is 
wholly vegetablo matter, contains three per cent, 
and upward of nitrogen, but is inert, and is not 
plant food until it is made available by decom- 
position. Its condition of decomposition, then, 
has much to do with its value. The coarse, 
fibrous peat requires to go through a decompos- 
ing process before it can be used as manure, 
while the soft, black, buttery muck breaks down 


into fine, rich black soil ve uickly ; and in 
this condition it has an Gusneliins eadvocy use- 
ful effect upon grass, to which it gives a rich, 

deep green color and a luxuriant growth. Those 
who are interested in this question should firet 
learn to distinguish pure peat from the earthy, 
sandy stuff which is often called muck, but is 
really a very poor substitute for it. Pure peat 
contains only one per cent, of a very light ash, 

and the quality may be accurately gradod by 
the St of ash left after it is burned.— The 

Times, 








BREAKFASTS. 


Mone care than is usually given the breakfast 
table would be well spent, both for the comfort 
and refinement of the family. The informality 
of the first moal of the day does away with much 
of the ceremony, especially when the family 
breakfasts alone ; but good taste may always be 
displayed. Little attentions to decoration, and 
pretty arrangements of fruit and flowers charm 
the eye and whet the eppetite, while the every- 
day observance of simple, elegant table manners 
promotes comfort and culture, and prevents ihe 
possibility of embarrassment upon state occa- 
tions, Every meal ought to be as good as the 

housckeeper can afford ; and, as taste coste;noth- 
ing save a little expenditure of time, there is 











equapenehe Riemann enentnettent 
be neatly spread, and served with style that will 
add a charm to the occasion. It is always pref- 
erable at the family breakfast to have afew well- 
cooked dishes, such as suit the taste of each 
individual. There is really very little extra 
work in this way of living, and, when adopted, all 
anxiety in entertaining ceases. The breakfast 
party is growing in favor with Americans of 
late years, and is a much more substantial meal 
with us than with foreigners, besides being less 
formal than the dinner. The hour is from nine 
to eleven o'clock, varying with circumstances, 

The invitation may be a simple, informal note, 
or the card of the hostess, in which latter case, 
below the name, is written ‘‘ Breakfast at ten 
o'clock, Thursday.” In serving breakfast, there 
is little difference in form. The hostess usually 
serves the coffee, tea and chocolate ; the other 
dishes may be served by the gentleman of the 
house, or from the side table, as desired. The 
breakfast should never be elaborate, but dainty 
and tasteful; the few dishes, should be of the 
choicest ; and everything should be conducted 
with a6 little formality as possible, the attend- 
ance of one servant being sufficient, unless the 
guests are numerous. 

A breakfast table may be spread attractively 
with a white cloth, and a scarlet and white nap- 
kin under each plate, with mats bordered with 
scarlet, One caster in the center is sufficient. 
Fruit may be setin the middle of the table, in a 
large glass bowl, and should be served first ; then 
oat meal; after which meat and vegetables, to 
which each guest is helped by the host ; then hot 
cakes with syrup and the coffee follow. Meats 
are covered, and cakes are brought in between 
two plates. Butter is in small plates, with ice 
around it. Honey or syrup is served in saucers. 
Melons, in season, are a delicious breakfast 
dish, while oranges and bananas are healtbfal 
and "dainty. Sliced tomatoes, properly dressed, 
are exceedingly refreshing. Oat meal and 
crushed wheat porridge are popular and whole- 
some breakfast uisbes, and are much used at 
fashionable tables since it has become known 
that Queen Victoria is partial to them.—Mns. 
Exiza R, Parxzr, in ‘* Good Housekeeping.” 





A PLANT TABLE. 


WINDOW-PLANTS often cause us vexation and 
damage from litter and stain and actual injury 
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LECTRICITY 
for DEAFNESS. 


The wonderful invention of Leo 
Ebrlich for the permanent reliet 
of deafness is now sent to intending 
purchasers, for Trial. on Very 
Reasonable Terms, and may ve 
returned in case no benefit is re- 
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to sill and carpets; and the plants th lves 
very often lose their beauty, if not all their life, 
from the dryness of stove-heated air, even when 
no immediately fatal gas escapes. Seeing the 
pinched and pallid leaves, we are often prempted 
to make bad worse, by overwatering at the foot, 
rather than make a slop by frequent sprinkling 
of the leaves. All this trouble 1s remedied by the 
simple expedient of using a flat-topped stand, 
with a rim round the top, so that an inch or two 
of sand, or moss, or both, can serve as abed for 
the pots to stand on. [f this is always kept 
moist there will always be a grateful vapor rising 
through the foliage of the plants; and this is 
indispensable to their health and good appear- 
ance, 

Of course the pan or pan-shaped top must be 
water-tight, to save the carpet. Watering be- 
comes an easy matter comparatively, and the 
water-can and other implements can be kept 
under the plants and hidden by a valance. The 
stand itself can then be of the simplest materia! ; 
even & store-box may answer the purpose. With 
casters under it, the whole may be turned away 
from the window to examine any plants, or to 
save the plants when the night is likely to be 
very cold. Our Winters are so long, with all 
out-doors covered with the hues of death, that 
we need the solace of a bit of green, warmed up 
here and there by some bright floral colors, es- 
pecially when weakness or dut ~ =a 


weather confines us in-doors. — . Tre 

bune. i in nt a 

TREE PLANTING AND TREE PRO- 
TECTION, 


Tare planting can be performed this month, 
while the soil is in proper condition. A very 
valuable precaution to take against winds is to 
draw a mound of soil, about eighteen inches 
bigh, around the base of every newly-trans- 
planted tree. This saves, in a measure, also 
from mice. A good protection of young orchard 
trees from mice is a piece of sheet tin, about ten 
inches bigh, bent around the stem of cach tree 
and standing on the ground; for this purpose 
old tin or sheet iron of some kind can usually 
be found at little or nocost. If freezing should 
occur, 60 as to interrupt or prevent tree planting, 
the right thing to do is to heel the trees in; or, 
digging a trench in which to place the roots, set 
them in in a slanting position ; and covering’ the 
roots with at least eighteen inches of soil, and 
letting it extend up the stems nearly to the 
bran vB the branches can then be covered with 
evergreen boughs. Many le order peach 
trees {rom the nurseries for all atin A large 
Eee of such trees usually fail. If they 

ve already been set, do not fail to draw a 
mound of soil high up around each one.— Vick's 
Magazine, 
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CUR DEAF 
Peck’s Patent Improved Cushioned Zar Drums 
PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING, 


and perform the work of the Natural Dram. Always 
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of black, 














“ty SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & COMPANY, 


Corner of 14th Street. 
(FACTORIES: WALLINGFORD, CONN.) 


Fine Silver-Plated Ware for the Table. 
PRESENTATION ARTICLES 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 


Union Square, 


piece. 
-mark, They are dyed in two standard shades 


None genuine unless rolled ona ** Var- 








GUTTA PERCHA) #2. "ccn,748%:,200" 
ROOFING. | s==72% boeees 





Roofing Co., 1180 Race Street, Philadelp 


CARMEL SOAP, 


MADE OF PURE OLIVE alt, ? 


By a MISSION SOCIETY in PALEST IN 


An elegant toilet count wily. 6 or, to all a 
scape for the Nursery: aud air. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


Sold by all first-class Grocers and Drug zists. 


NEW LOCATION, 


CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE, 








NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best- 
Men's, warren de 


gown Shoe vio in the cit ‘on we 
Youth's, apd children’s Boots and shoes 


ness 
for 





Os West 2348, bet Fifth and Sixth Aves, 


FOR DYSPEPSIA, 
DIABETES, 
DF -~ 4 4 nan . 


GLUTEN 


LDREN SF Fo 

New wane RS airin - Fleur 
Free from 1. or farch. 

Six Ibs. free to Physicians & Clergymen who will pay 


transportation. 
Send for Circular. 
- L0 UJ R FARWELL & RHINES, 
Sole Proprietors, 
WATERTOWN, N. Y 





Holeomb’s Auto- 
matic Combination 


FURNACES 


For Hard or t Coal 
Coke or W. with- 
out alteration. 
Most Satisfacto: House 


Warmer in y ih 
Guaranteed in every ro- 
spect. 


Send for Circulars. 


WOLGCOMB & GOULD, 
Painesville. 0. 


COMMON SENSE CHAIRS. 























f gin = FMB. «=, & 
\ GREATEST 
Ms INVENTI 
7 Bonne OF kd eit 

nouns a 


POWDERED, AND PUT UP IN ONE POUND TIN- CANS, 
75 Cents per can. 22 cts. additional for postage 
if sent by mail, 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON 


Inventors and Sole Manufactarers, 
8.W.Cor, 12th and Market Streets, GE'S PA, 


Triau 








Santana tine Mas, SH 
GAS MACHINES, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PENNSYLVANIA GLOBE GAS LIGHT 60., 
47 and 49 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 
“Gasotine For Any Make MAcuHINE." 
Send for Circulars and Price-list. 


STANDARD | i 
SPOOL 
SILK, 














Pe: Pree Pesce Ps io 


cuts, ac. 
oe eiesoe, 10 Murray Stroet, ares ore 





OLY BIAS 
BICYCLES. E°EE 


ONe6T RIGYGLES - BOSTON: 


MASS: 









25 Park Plate, New York. 





“JAPANESE.” 


HOLMES, BOOTH & HAYDENS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST QUALITY SILVER-PLATEO SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, ETC. 
Factories, Waterbury, Conn. 


os 
Ti 








a 
comforts. Speclal dige agoed. stamp 
for catalogue te rate intra 
a ogevaire, o » New ¥ 
The Common A.J Ts au 
y any 4 class of goo%s, 
turpisbing sountey oases, and deririn 
v7 W 


inexpen Syey eand durable furniture 
do welt to write to M A. Si nelair, at Mottville, N 
., fora copy ot his hana qook contains files: 


trstions of the various asticies he poanufacvares, with 
a schedule of prices." —Scientifie American 








plontains ae Rosin, Sal Soda, or Lime; 


6 not made 
m Grease 


‘hand or anything 


soap, ren- 
Mok fooms and hospitals. 


If you we ti it of your, of your rect to 
the office of company. anu ~ L-- under 
patent Jan — for sale by the 


CANTON MANUFACTURING Co., 
160 Congress 8 t, Boston, 
» =a LL Bey Te, Festa. 
Epwakrp W. Howse, Treasurer. 





CHEAPEST&BEST MILL 
SOLD UNDER GUARRANTEE 
0 GIVE SATISFACTION 
OR MONEY REFUNDED 
SEND FOR OUR CIRCULAR 
CHAS KAESTNERa CO 


Lis 


CHICAGO | 








Patented. 





















































POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
streurtiand ki Saree drarecmntie 





Phosphate new der of ion ovinema 
LeBOSQUET 








APPARATUS 
Combining the Latest Improvements. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPEGIALTY. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union &t., Boston. 











J. 8. CONOVER & CO., 


Mannafacturers and Designers of 


Wood Mantels, 


rb designs in TILES 
IRS, BATHROOMS, 
Scree 


We call attention to our su 
for HEARTHBS, FACINGS. bs 
‘ables, 


28 and 30 “West 23d Street. 





Ns —, 


“Of JAIRO URAy Yavdag 


“3813 


OD peiB 38H II] 103 pueg 
‘sSul 





"030 SjoCOoYyUoS 
“110MQg OIBVAlid ‘SoyosnNYUD ‘sBu) 
-PLIING O11GN gd 40) $193280H WBOIS 





‘INBZANSAAN] ZBL TOU 


01g pus onsolUrE 






















18 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 











~ THE INDEPENDENT PRese 2 AND Vis Fos! StTREE7. 









